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BUT   NOT   OF   ATHENS, 


On  pent  lonff  tamps,  eha  aotrt  Mpie«, 

Fermer  la  porta  k  la  raiaoa ; 
Mais,  d^s  qu'elle  antra  arac  adraaaa, 

Ella  resta  dans  la  maiaon, 
Et  biantot  alia  an  aat  maitreiaa. 

Voltaire. 
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PREFACE  AND  DEDICATION. 


Some  books  are  written  for  our  learning — 
others  for  our  amusement — and  here  and  there, 
we  have  one  that  is  written  for  both  purposes. 
It  is  with  the  latter  that  the  present  volumes 
aspire  to  be  ranked. 

Children — and  men  and  women  with  the 
minds  of  children — are  pleased  only  with  a  plot 
which  keeps  their  curiosity  in  play^  and  with 
adventures  which  apply  to  their  fancy  and  their 
feelings,  but  which,  when  they  come  to  the 
end,  leave  their  heads  no  wiser,  and  their 
hearts  no  better  than  before.  It  is  even  well  if 
they  are  not  worse.  To  this  class  of  readers 
these  volumes  are  not  dedicated— 

To  whom  then  ? 

To  You  ! — provided  you  are  among  the  few, 
that,  in  reading,  do  not  consider  all  thought  to 
be  superfluous — ^but  not  otherwise. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

The  earth  is  a  melancholy  map^  as  delineated 
by  our  moral  geographers.  The  world  grows 
worse  and  worse — such  has  been  the  lamentation 
from  the  beginning  of  time^  and  so  will  it  be  to 
the  end  thereof.  •  Some^  indeed^  there  are,  who 
will  haye  it  that  the  march  of  intellect  is  not  a 
dead  march;  the  advancement  of  knowledge^ 
they  say,  may  be  retarded,  but,  silently  and  im- 
seen,  it  works  its  way  onward ;  and  will  bring 
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US,  sooner  or  later,  to  where  we  ought  to  be. 
Whether  the  intellectual  and  moral  progress  of 
mankind  will  keep  pace  with  each  other,  is  a 
question  beyond  the  depth  of  our  sagacity  to 
fathom. 

Such  was  the  substance  of  a  remark  which 
had  been  just  made  by  Frank  Delamere,  in  a 
conversation  with  his  friend  Edward  Clavering, 
on  the  signs  of  the  times. 

"  It  is  a  question  about  which  there  cannot  be 
two  opinions,"  was  Clavering's  reply ;  ^*  knaves 
and  apostates  —  political  and  religious  —  are 
coeval  with  the  race  of  man ;  and  let  wisdom 
make  what  advance  it  may,  they  will  continue  to 
multiply  and  replenish  the  earth  as  long  as  its 
atoms  hold  together." 

"  My  good  friend,"  said  Delamere,  throwing 
himself  carelessly  on  the  sofa,  ^^  virtue,  in  your 
philosophy,  sits  enthroned  on  an  inaccessible 
pinnacle  ;  and  man  is  not  made  to  climb  such  a 
fearful  eminence.  Lofty  souls  may,  now  and 
then,  reach  the  summit,  but  the  majority " 

"  Will  be  all  their  lives  crawling  round  the 
base,"   interrupted  Clavering ;    ^^  except  when 
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the  pressure  of  pride^  or  the  sting  of  ambition, 
makes  them  struggle  for  elevation; — and  when 
obtained,  what  use  do  they  make  of  it  but  to 
trample  the  feeble  under  their  feet  ?" 

^^  The  first  empty  tub  of  handsome  dimen- 
sions, my  dear  Clayering,  that  I  can  procure, 
shall  be  yours,"  said  Delamare,  with  his  ani- 
mated smile ;  "  your  handsome  figure  would  be- 
come it  much  better  than  Diogenes  ever  did. 
It  yrilL  be  the  abode  of  a  noble  spirit ;  you  may 
turn  it  upside  down  and  lecture  from  it,  as  from 
the  stronghold  of  freedom;  —  and,  forthwith, 
you  will  transform  ministers  into  patriots,  and 
rogues  into  honest  men.*' 

^^  If  you  could  inoculate  me  with  your  love  of 
the  ludicrous,  I  should  feel  inclined  to  make  the 
experiment." 

"  Nothing  so  easy,"  rejoined  Delamere ; 
"  man,  as  we  all  know,  is  the  most  pliant  and 
improveable  of  all  animals.  See  to  what  a  state 
of  moral  perfection  he  has  been  already  brought 
by  the  preaching  of  bishops,  priests,  and  dea- 
cons, in  the  short  space  of  ten  centuries.  This 
shows  what  may  be  done  by  a  diligent    and 
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exemplary  church  establishment.  We^  in  retiir% 
have  put  up  our  prayers  for  them  ;  and,  behold, 
what  an  endowment  of  knowledge,  wisdom,  and 
understanding  they  display ! — ^what  samples  they 
exhibit  of  christian  humility ! — ^what  an  indiflfer- 
ence  to  the  riches  of  this  world ! — ^what  careless- 
ness about  all  that  is  corruptible  by  moth  and 
rust ! — ^to  what  can  all  this  be  ascribed  but  to  our 
weekly  petitions,  which  keep  their  virtues,  like 
the  banyan  tree,  in  a  perpetual  state  of  repro- 
duction ?" 

"  You  have  an  enviable  talent  of  description, 
Delamere." 

'^  Take  it,  my  dear  Clavering,  if  it  is  worth 
anything,  for  a  portion  of  your  misanthropy." 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  friend,  I  am  far  from  being 
a  misanthrope.  No  one  is  more  willing  than  I 
am  to  have  a  favourable  opinion  of  mankind, 
and  I  take  no  small  pains  to  arrive  at  it ;  but, 
after  all,  I  cannot  help  coming  to  the  same  con- 
clusion with  the  fisherman  in  Pericles.  ^  I 
marvel !'  says  his  mate,  '  how  the  fishes  live  in 
the  sea  V  ^  Why,'  answers  his  companion,  ^  as 
men  do  on  land — ^the  great  ones  eat  up  the  little 
ones.' " 
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^'  He  was  a  witty  and  a  wise  fisheraian,  that 
made  the  answer/'  repKed  Delamere.  "  It  is  a 
truth  worthy  of  the  Society  for  the  Difiusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge.  But  when  was  it  other- 
wise ?  When  did  power  ever  practise  forbear- 
ance^  when  the  public  purse  was  within  its 
reach  ?  For  what  were  great  offices  created  but 
as  a  helping  hand  for  putting  the  wages  of  those 
who  labour^  into  the  pockets  of  those  who  neither 
toil  nor  spin  ?  A  yoice  is  now  and  then  raised 
that  denounces  all  this  evil-doing ;  but  it  is  the 
yoice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  that  never 
makes  the  world  wiser.  But  you  quarrel  with 
the  fabric  of  polished  society.  You  have  no 
reverence  for  its  Corinthian  capital.  You  love 
the  simplicity  of  the  Christian  churchy  and  have 
no  taste  for  the  curtained  festoonery,  the  lawn 
sleeves,  and  the  purple  and  fine  linen.  You 
dwell  with  emphasis  on  the  rights  of  the  people, 
but  you  make  no  account  of  the  prerogatives  of 
the  monarch,  and  the  rights  of  the  mighty  of 
the  land.  You  pass  these  over  as  if  they  were 
the  dust  of  the  balance,  or  things  of  shadow, 
that  had  no  real  existence." 
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'*  Nor  have  they.     When  I  speak  of  popular 
rights,  I  refer  to  those  which  axe  common  to 


man  as  man/' 


"  Have  kings  and  nobles,  then,  no  natural 
rights?"  asked  his  friend,  with  well-aflTected 
astonishment. 

"  As  kings  and  nobles,  none,*'  repHed  Cla- 
vering.  "  They  have  duties  which  attach  to 
their  station,  but  exclusive  rights  they  manifestly 
cannot  have.  To  make  this  clear,  we  need  only 
look  to  the  relation  of  guardian  and  ward.  The 
property  of  the  ward  is  placed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  guardian.  His  education,  his 
moral  wants,  and  whatever  relates  to  his  present 
happiness  and  his  future  well-being,  is  submitted 
to  the  same  provident  superintendence.  To 
have  his  property  duly  secured — ^his  mind  fairly 
instructed — and  his  morals  well  trained — these 
are  natural  rights  of  the  ward,  as  having  their 
origin  in  natural  justice.  They  arise  out  of 
the  relative  duties  of  the  guardian,  which  de- 
volved upon  him  on  his  accepting  the  respon- 
sible office  with  which  he  is  clothed.  But  what 
rights  has  he  in  the  capacity  of  guardian  ?    His 
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office  is  in  the  nature  of  a  trnst  for  secnring  the 
rights  of  another,  and  can  give  birth  to  none 
that  are  personaL  Just  so  it  is  with  the  sove* 
reign,  and  with  all  the  recognized  orders  and 
authorities  in  the  state.  The  welfare  of  the  na- 
tion is  committed  to  their  guardianship ;  and  the 
instant  they  are  appointed  to  that  trust,  they  are 
boxmd  to  the  honest  fiilfilment  of  all  the  obliga- 
tions that  go  along  with  it.  But  to  speak  of  a 
trusteeship  as  conferring  rights,  and  those  rights 
as  being  superior  to,  and  separate  from,  those  of 
the  body  for  whose  benefit  the  trust  was  created, 
is  sheer  sophistry." 

'^  Most  unacceptable  reasoning  this  to  the 
rulers  *  by  the  grace  of  God,* "  said  Delamere. 

"  All  the  abuses  by  which  nations  have  been 
oppressed,"  continued  Clavering,  "  have  grown 
out  of  privileges  and  prerogatives,  which, 
usurped  at  first,  have  been  gradually  fortified, 
till,  meeting  with  no  effectusd  resistance,  they 
have  become  a  part  of  the  established  order  of 
things ;  and  in.  the  progress  of  time  they  have 
assumed  the  shape  and  character  of  rights ;  and 
whoever  has  ventured  to  bring  their  legitimacy 
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into  doubt,  has  been  replied  to  by  an  ex-officio 
information,  and  refuted  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment." 

"  All  this  is  true,  Clavering ;  I  admit  it  in 
sober  sadness;  and  I  prophesy  that,  before  a 
hundred  years  shall  have  passed  over  your  head, 
one  of  two  things  will  happen ;  either  the  world 
will  be  brought  to  think  as  you  do,  or  you  will 
cease  to  care  for  its  conversion.  As  for  me,  I 
am  of  opinion  with  Lavater,  that  the  laws  of  our 
nature  are  in  the  lines  of  our  faces ;  and  that,  as 
he  truly  says,  to  force  a  man  to  think  and  feel 
like  me,  is  equal  to  forcing  him  to  have  my 
exact  forehead  and  nose.  I  wish,  by  the  way, 
that  those  who  framed  the  thirty-nine  articles 
had  been  aware  of  this  truth ;  what  a  countless 
number  of  consciences  would  have  been  spared 
from  overthrow,  and  what  light  would  have  shed 
itself  over  our  learned  universities  !" 

Here  a  loud  rap  at  the  door  sent  its  echoes 
through  the  hall,  and  the  servant  announced  Sir 
Felix  Clavering.  The  Baronet  bowed  with 
grave  formality  to  Delamere,  and  shook  hands  in 
a  manner  scarcely  less  formal  with  his   son. 
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Something  had  manifestly  occurred  to  discom- 
pose his  usual  serenity.  The  cause  was  no  other 
than  the  resolutions  carried  at  a  Marylebone 
meelii^  for  the  repeal  of  the  assessed  taxes, 
which  had  arriyed  wet  from  the  press  to  the 
Conservatiye  Club,  of  which,  he  is  a  most  dis- 
tinguished and  zealous  member.  The  Reform 
ministry  itself  had  been  severely  taken  to  task. 
It  had  been  shown  that  indignant  as  they  had 
professed  to  be,  when  out  of  oiEce,  at  the  con- 
tinuance of  these  taxes  beyond  the  war  period 
for  which  they  were  imposed,  they  had  not  only 
resisted  their  repeal,  but  had  caused  the  elective 
franchise  to  depend  upon  their  pajrment  within 
a  time  Umited ;  thus,  at  once,  attacking  the  in- 
dustrious portion  of  the  people,  who  were  least 
able  to  struggle  with  the  public  burthens,  and 
making  those  burthens  the  medium  of  defraud- 
ing them  of  their  political  rights. 

"  It  is  monstrous,"  said  the  Baronet,  "  to  see 
the  revenue  shattered  and  despoiled  at  the  will 
of  the  mob.  We  want  the  firmness  and  promp- 
titude of  the  Duke  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment.    His  summary  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
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discontented  k  what  die  time  calls  for.  The 
timid  and  conceding  policy  of  Lord  AltJiorpe 
will  bring  the  country  to  ruin." 

"  Lord  Althorpe  is,  I  think,  so  far  excusable," 
said  his  son,  '^  that  he  has  conceded  nothing 
which  he  could  safely  refuse.  He  has  always 
manifested  a  disposition  to  withhold  till  the 
surrender  was  unavoidable.  The  necessities  of 
the  people " 

"  Have  existed,"  interposed  the  Baronet, 
^^  and  must  exist  under  qiU  governments ;  the 
people  must  be  taught  to  bear  them ;  and  they 
will  bear  them  when  they  are  not  goaded  to 
resistance  by  the  enemies  of  all  order,  that  will 
neither  eat  their  own  bread  in  peace,  nor  let 
others  do  so." 

**  Passive  obedience  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for 
the  privilege  of  having  bread  to  eat ;  and  they 
ought,  therefore,  to  eat  it  with  thankfiilness," 
said  Delamere,  in  a  tone  of  equivocal  gravity. 

The  Baronet,  without  heeding  the  remark, 
or  rather,  without  appearing  to  heed  it,  conti- 
nued : — "  If  we  are  to  go  on  as  we  have  been 
going  on  for  these  last  ten  years,  the  ruling 
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powers  in  the  nation  will  be  found  among  the 
leaders  of  political  unions ;  and  every  bearded 
radical  will  daim  a  yoice  in  the  dictatorship. 
The  operative  classes^  from  their  number  and 
combination  in  the  large  manufacturing  towns, 
exercise  an  influence  over  the  acts  and  delibe- 
rations of  goyemment,  which  utterly  upsets  our 
whole  political  system.  The  elements  of  revo- 
lution are  everywhere  at  work,  and  the  utter 
disappearance  of  that  ascendancy  which  has 
hitherto  kept  everything  in  its  place,  will  be  the 
sure  residt.  Kings,  nobles,  the  mitred  clergy, 
all  the  privileged  fdnctionaries  of  church  and 
state,  will  drift  to  the  wall,  and  ^  unwashed 
artificers '  will  be  our  lawgivers  and  our  masters. 
This  is  what  a  radical  reform  will  bring  us  to, 
and  to  nothing  better.'' 

"  It  will  be  a  fearful  consimmiation,''  said 
Delamere ;  *^  we  seem  to  be,  to  all  appearance, 
fiyst  returning  to  the  state  described  by  Lear,  in 
which  we  shall  '  owe  the  worm  no  silk,  the 
beast  no  hide,  and  the  sheep  no  wool.' " 

The  face  of  Sir  FeUx  assumed  an  idtra-serious 
cast,  which  his  son  observing,  diverted  the  dis- 
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course  into  another  channel.  This  was  Edward's 
first  visit  to  his  friend  since  he  had  removed  to 
his  present  apartments  in  Stanhope  Street. 
Delamere  had  several  choice  pictures,  which 
decorated  his  drawing-room,  among  which  was 
an  admirable  portrait  of  Voltaire.  It  repre- 
^nted  that  extraordinary  man  in  the  iron-grey 
stockings  which  he  usually  wore,  with  a  waist- 
coat down  to  his  knees,  and  laced  rufiles  reaching 
to  his  fingers'  ends.  The  eagle  expression  of 
his  eye  was  given  with  admirable  eflfect.  Edward 
observed,  '^  that  it  seemed  actually  to  radiate 
the  canvass ;"  and  spoke  warmly  in  praise  of  the 
artist. 

The  same  object  introduces  very  different 
trains  of  thought,  according  to  the  character  and 
present  temper  of  the  individuals  to  whom  it 
presents  itself.  The  contemplation  of  Voltaire's 
portrait  brought  to  the  mind  of  Delamere  the 
recollection  of  the  effect  produced  by  his  writ- 
ings in  enlightening  the  age  in  which  he  lived ; 
how  much  he  had  done  towards  extending  that 
freedom  of  thought  which  had  silently  trained 
the  nunds  of  Frenchmen  to  manhood,  and  had 
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mainly  influenced  that  revolution  which-  has 
changed  the  &ce  of  the  world. 

Edward  Clavering  was  viewing  the 'portrait 
phrenologically.  The  forehead^  and  its  intel- 
lectual developements,  absorbed  his  whole  atten- 
tion. He  contemplated  it  as  a  head^  forgetful 
at  the  moment  of  the  philosopher  of  Femey ; 
and  regarded  only  its  mental  manifestations^ 
with  reference  to  his  fiivdurite  science.  "  How 
finely  enlarged  above  the  temple ! — ^the  energy 
of  the  perceptive  faculties  how  striking ! — ^and 
causaUty  how  full  and  well  defined !"  This  was 
said  in  an  under  tone  of  soliloquy ;  but  with  the 
enthusiasm^  nevertheless^  of  a  true  disciple. 

Sir  Felix  did  not  disregard  the  soliloquy^  but 
he  heard  it  without  a  comment.  The  very  name 
of  Voltaire  excited  in  him^  at  all  times^  a  senti- 
ment of  abhorrence.  Could  any  feeling  of  hatred 
have  been  superadded  to  that  sentiment^  the  pic- 
ture before  him  would  have  produced  it.  One 
effect,  however,  it  produced ;  it  gave  him  occa- 
sion to  thank  God  that  he  had  never  read  his 
works ;  a  fact  which  bore  evidence  to  his  fitness 
to  pass  judgment  upon  them.    In  truth,  it  was 
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a  rule  trith  the  Baronet  never  to  look  into  the 
works  of  any  writer  that  held  opinions  opposite 
to  his  own.  He  never  ez.posed  his  creed — 
whether  in  poHtics  or  reUgion— to  the  danger  of 
bdng  shaken  by  the  disturbance  which  opposite 
opinions  might  excite.  He  was  like  the  tra- 
veller who,  while  moving  along  the  passes  of 
the  Alps,  treads  them  in  silence,  lest  the  agita- 
tion of  the  air  should  bring  down  a  snow-drift 
that  might  overwhelm  him.  In  a  word,  he  was 
a  faithful  worshipper  of  the  constitution  in  church 
and  state,  and  had  no  toleration  for  any  one  that 
was  not  of  the  household. 

Edward,  who  had  made  an  engagement  with 
Delamere  to  a  morning  concert,  now  looked  at 
his  watch ;  and  Sir  Felix^  whose  carriage  had 
been  waiting  upwards  of  an  hour,  took  his  leave, 
to  attend  an  appointment  in  Downing  Street. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

The  reader  will  already  have  perceived  that 
the  mind  of  Sir  Felix  and  of  his  son  were  manu- 
&ctured  of  different  materials.  A  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  propagation  is  infinitely  more  va- 
luable than  an  acquaintance  with  aU  the  laws  of 
political  economy  that  ever  were  laid  down  by  its 
teachers^  firom  Malthas  to  Harriet  Martineau. 

That  the  infant  at  its  birth  is  a  plastic  creature, 
to  be  moxdded  as  we  please,  whether  for  good 
or  evil,  is  about  as  true  as  that  a  young  plant 
may  be  made  to  bring  forth  what  flowers  we 
please,  whether  tulips  or  marsh-mallows.  "  Just 
as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclined,"  is  a  pro- 
verb that  formerly  figured  in  all  the  copy-books 
of  our  youth ;  and  we  have  accordingly^  most 
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of  US,  grown  up  in  the  belief  of  it ;  but  there 
is  nothing  that  is  so  apt  to  beguile  our  reason  as 
a  metaphor,  which,  being  true  in  itself,  we  re- 
ceive  as  true  in  its  application.  The  infant  mind 
is  no  more  to  be  compared  in  flexibility  to  a  twig, 
than  in  firmness  to  a  flint-stone.  According  as  is 
the  structure  of  the  brain,  so  will  be  the  distinc- 
tive character  and  temperament  through  life. 

Education  will  do  much,  no  doubt — ^infinitely 
more,  indeed,  than  the  majority  of  us  imagine — 
but  it  will  not  do  everything.  The  teacher  can 
only  work  with  the  instruments  that  are  put  into 
his  hands.  You  may  train  the  foal  for  a  racer ; 
but  if  in  the  sinew  and  the  muscle,  the  set  of 
the  shoulder  and  the  height  of  the  pastern — ^if 
in  these,  and  other  pre-requisites,  he  is  not 
framed  for  it,  no  training  can  fit  him  for  the 
turf. 

Every  sportsman  that  prides  himself  upon  his 
stud,  knows  well  the  pains  he  has  taken  to 
confirm  their  pedigree.  His  first  care  has 
been  to  ascertain  whether  nature  has  furnished 
the  proper  qualities.  This  point  settled,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  give  them  all  the  improvement  of  which 
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they  are  susceptible.  He  knows  that  the  breed 
on  both  sides  is  everything  ;  and  that  no  disci- 
pline will  make  a  coarser  of  a  cart-horse.  The 
inde&tigable  German  can  teach  the  bullfinch  to 
pipe  any  popular  air ;  but  the  imitatiYe  &culty 
is  ready  made  to  his  hands.  No  skill  can  make 
the  blackbird  talk  like  the  starlings  or  the  spar- 
row warble  like  the  woodlark. 

Man  is^  for  the  most  part^  an  unreflectiye,  un- 
manageable animal^  who  Uves  chiefly  for  himself. 
His  passions  ripen  before  his  reason ;  and  whe- 
ther married  or  single,  he  cares  little  for  the 
hereditary  excellence  of  his  race.  He  lets  the 
tide  roll  in,  and  find  what  shore  it  may.  Here 
and  there  an  individual,  of  mature  thinking, 
will  look  well  to  the  disposition  and  character  of 
the  future  mother  of  his  children ;  well  knowing 
that  his  ofi&pring  will  bear  testimony  to  the  root 
they  spring  firom.  But  the  majority  of  us  go  on 
ploughing  the  rocks,  careless  as  to  the  harvest ; 
and  thus  it  is,  that  in  the  world  of  matrimony  we 
have  contrived  to  keep  up,  as  we  have  done, 
"  the  reign  of  chaos  and  old  night" 

To  understand  fully  the  character  of  Sir  Felix 
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Clavering,  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  acquaint- 
ance with  the  stock  from  which  he  descended. 
We  need  not  carry  onr  researches  very  far  back- 
wards.   His  family  was  not  one  which  flings  its 
lustre  far  behind.     Certain  iadividuals  of  it  had 
followed  very  successfully  in  Fortune's  wake. 
His  grandfather,  Mr.  Edward  Clavering,  was 
wealthy,  and  kept  his  coach  at  a  time  when  that 
appendage  conferred  dignity,  and  when  the  ap- 
pearance of  it  excited  awe  in  the  villages  for  miles 
round.     His  country  mansion  was  approached 
through  a  pair  of  massive  iron  gates,  which  de- 
livered the  visitor  into  a  fine  square  of  turf, 
divided  by  a  broad  pavement,  and  adorned  at 
each  comer  with  an  antique  statue,  which,  if  it 
did  but  httle  honour  to  the  stone-cutter,  gave  the 
tout-ensemble  an  air  of  magnificence ;  a  magni- 
ficence which  served  to  measure  the  distance  be- 
tween the  clods  of  the  earth  and  **  the  revered 
and  ruptured  owner ;"  for  unhappily  both  those 
epithets  applied  to  him,  although  Mr.  Canning, 
had  he  lived  in  that  day,  might  have  been  too 
humane  to  have  taunted  him  with  their  twofold 
application. 
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Old  Squire  Clayering  had  been^  in  his  younger 
days^  an  inveterate  fox-hunter.  He  had  been 
left  a  widower  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign.  I 
say  of  his  reign ;  for  his  will^  as  a  husband^  was 
law.  His  maxim  on  domestic  government  was 
that  he  had  no  objection  to  be  ruled,  but  he 
would  not  be  overruled.  This  compromise 
secured  him  a  strict  obedience  on  all  points  upon 
which  he  thought  proper  to  exact  it.  His  love 
of  festivity^  and  what  he  called  good-fellowship^ 
was  extreme.  He  rode  the  best  of  horses^  gave 
the  best  of  dinners,  and  coxdd  boast  the  best  of 
wines.  These  enjojrments  were  cosdy,  but  of 
this  he  made  no  account.  He  possessed  a  robust 
constitution^  the  recompense  of  exercise  and 
early  risings  and  had  reached  the  autumn  of  life 
without  losing  much  of  that  vigour  which  dis- 
tinguished him  in  the  green  leaf. 

But  on  a  sudden  the  sunlight  was  overcast. 
A  chancery  suit  of  thirty  years'  duration  most 
imexpectedly  ended  in  a  decree  in  favour  of  his 
adversary.  The  costs^  which  fell  upon  him,  in 
addition  to  the  heavy  advances  he  had  made  to 
his  different  solicitors — ^for  death  had  summoned 
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away  three  in  the  progress  of  the  suit — 
amounted  to  a  sum  &r  beyond  his  immediate 
ability  to  discharge.  His  mansion  and  estates 
were  advertized  for  sale ;  but  happily  for  his 
future  peace,  he  died  before  they  were  brought 
to  the  hammer.  When  the  executors  capje  to 
balance  their  accounts,  it  was  found  that  the 
lawyer's  bill  had  barely  left  enough  to  pay  his 
funeral  expences,  and  the  cost  of  his  tombstone. 
His  only  son,  Mr.  George  Clavering,  was  at 
this  time  pursuing  his  studies  at  the  grammar 
school  at  Maidstone.  Destined  to  the  church, 
he  was  qualifying  himself,  in  the  usual  way,  for 
the  cure  of  souls.  His  mental  developement 
was  not  very  conspicuous ;  he  had,  however, 
made  a  tolerable  proficiency  in  the  Latin  and 
Greek  classics,  than  which  nothing  could  better 
fit  him  for  a  teacher  of  righteousness.  There 
was,  moreover,  another  kind  of  knowledge  in 
which  he  was  extremely  well  versed.  He  was 
thoroughly  informed  as  to  the  patrons  of  all  the 
best  benefices ;  he  knew,  to  a  fraction,  the  worth 
of  every  valuable  rectory  in  the  kingdom,  and 
in  whose  gift  they  respectively  were ;  there  was 
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no  source  of  clerical  emolument^  appertaining  to 
the  metropolitan  clergy^  with  which  he  was  un- 
acquainted. He  had  the  ecclesiastical  dues  at 
his  finger's  ends.  K  his  studies  were  not  Zion- 
ward^  they  were  toward  the  arch-diocese  of  Can- 
terbury, which,  to  his  view,  was  quite  as  pro- 
mising a  prospect  He  bore  the  loss  of  his 
fatlier  with  becoming  resignation  j  but  the  loA 
of  his  father's  fortune — ^this  was  an  event  for 
which  the  world  offered  no  consolation.  That 
such  a  cloud  should  burst  upon  his  devoted 
head,  at  a  time  too  when  he  was  so  ill  prepared 
for  it,  was  one  of  those  decrees  of  Providence 
to  which  it  took  his  reason  a  long  while  to  be 
reconciled.  Happily  he  had  a  small  property  of 
his  own,  which  had  descended  to  him  in  right  of 
his  mother ;  which,  though  not  to  be  called  an 
independence,  was  enough  to  enable  him,  with 
his  flexible  propensities  and  prudential  habits, 
to  keep  his  head  above  water. 

It  luckily  fell  out  that  while  he  was  thus 
busied  in  the  interests  of  religion  and  learning, 
a  Maidstone  fellowship  in  University  College 
became  vacant,  which  he  had  the  good  fortune 
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to  obtain.  Here  he  cultivated  the  goodwill  of 
his  most  influential  associates^  whose  facetious 
stories  he  always  laughed  at,  and  was  never  seen 
to  gape  at  their  twentieth  repetition.  Among 
the  companions  of  his  studies  he  had  always 
contrived  to  find  favour  with  those  young  men 
of  rank  whose  parents  were  of  most  note.  He 
had  a  certain  cameHonism  in  his  composition 
which  readily  took  the  hue  of  all  around  him. 
He  was  "  all  things  to  all  men."  In  addition 
to  this,  he  could  carve  well,  take  ofi*  a  full  glass 
gracefully,  abounded  in  anecdote,  and  was  a 
good  whist-player. 

These  convivial  qualities,  which  he  inherited 
from  his  father,  were  never  indulged  at  his  own 
cost.  If  they  sometimes  forced  him  into  an  ex- 
pence  not  exactly  squaring  with  his  finances, 
this  deviation  into  extravagance  did  not  proceed 
from  any  forgetfiilness  of  the  rule  of  right. 
Quite  the  contrary.  It  was  the  result  of  calcu- 
lation and  forecast.  He  was  never  so  unwary 
as  to  play  a  losing  game  with  his  eyes  open.  He 
knew  the  expenditure  would  one  day  yield  a 
handsome  return  in  meal  or  in  malt.    His  purse. 
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too^  was  occasionally  open  in  the  way  of  loan. 
If  the  time  fixed  for  repayment  passed  over^  the 
omission  was  made  light  of^  and  the  tasselled 
borrower  was  charmed  with  the  generosity  that 
treated  the  omission  as  of  no  account.  But  in  such 
instances  he  always  knew  his  man^  and  the  de- 
gree in  which  he  might  be  accessary  to  his  future 
advancement.  It  was  an  adage  of  the  olden 
time,  highly  approved  by  old  Lilly, 

**  That  learning  is  better  than  home  and  land  */' 

For  that— 


"  When  house  and  land  are  gone  and  spent , 
Then  learning  is  most  excellent'' 


Mr.  George  Clavering  had  a  great  respect  for 
proverbs,  but  he  was  a  matter-of-fact  man. 
Money  was  with  him  the  "  one  thing  needful." 
He  was  not  insensible  to  the  value  of  learning ; 
but  it  was  a  pearl  of  no  price  in  his  estimation 
when  compared  with  the  exchangeable  value  of 
*^  house  and  land."  His  opinion  was  that  when 
they  were  gone,  all  was  gone ;  and  that  learning 
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counts  for    nothing    in    the   three   per    cent, 
consols. 

There  are  some  men  whose  every  step  in  the 
path  of  life  is  from  flower  to  flower.  Save  in 
the  mishap  of  the  chancery  suit,  George  Cla- 
vering  might  fairly  he  counted  among  the 
number.  He  had  but  just  taken  his  bachelor's 
degree,  when  a  Kentish  fellowship  most  oppor- 
tunely fell  vacant  at  Magdalen  College;  and 
there  being  at  that  time  no  scholar  in  the  house 
who  was  upon  the  county,  great  interest  was 
made  in  his  behalf,  and  when  the  day  of  election 
came,  he  found  himself  a  Fellow  of  Magdalen. 
His  virtues-r-which  were  those  of  a  true  church- 
man—grew  with  his  growth;  and  having  formed 
a  strong  friendship  with  a  favourite  nephew  of 
the  then  Chancellor  of  the  University,  those 
virtues  were  in  the  progress  of  time  rewarded 
with  a  deanery. 

An  ecclesiastic,  when  he  has  risen  to  the  rank 
of  "  the  very  reverend  the  dean,"  may  set  at 
"baught  the  dissuasive  of  St.  Paul,  and  take  a 
wife.  He  put  the  prudential  advice  of  the  apos- 
tle in  one  scale ;  and  thirty  thousand  pounds — 
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the  amount  of  her  marriage  portion^  together 
with  two  advowsons — ^in  the  other.  The  affidr 
was  soon  settled.  It  was  qidte  clear  that  a  sum 
60  ample^  and  a  church  patronage  so  lucrative, 
sanctified  the  union  with  the  best  of  canonical 
warrants. 

Time  flew  forward  upon  rainbow  wings,  and 
in  his  train  came  Love,  sent,  so  sings  the  poet, 

**  To  bm4 
The  disunited  tendrils  of  that  Tine 
Which  bears  the  wine  of  life,  the  human  heart." 

George  Clavering  had  never,  even  in  the  sun- 
niest days  of  his  youth,  been  much  in  danger 
from  the  fascination  of  the  softer  sex.  With 
him  a  woman  was  "  a  woman ;"  differing  all  of 
them  from  each  other  as  one  star  differeth  from 
another  star  in  brightness,  but  all  alike  unworthy 
of  worship. 

He  did  not  make  an  open  profession  of  this, 
creed ;  but  he  held  it,  as  he  did  many  other  opi- 
nions, which  he  was  too  prudent  to  avow.  A 
remark,  which  he  one  day  made  after  some  ex- 
cellent champagne  bad  put  him  in  higher  spirits 

VOL.  I,  c 
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than  xisual,  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  his  no- 
tions on  this  head.  One  of  the  company,  in  the 
course  of  conversation,  quoted  Curran's  quaint 
sentiment  as  to  love,  as  expressed  in  a  letter  to 
a  friend.  He  writes  thus : — ^*  I  really  begin  to 
think  that  the  best  tenure  of  earthly  attachment 
is  tenantcy  at  will. '  You  have  the  use  of  the 
soil  and  the  way-going  crop ;  then  nothing  you 
plant  shoots  so  deeply  but  you  may  remove  it 
without  injury  to  the  soil  or  to  itself.  But  if 
the  affections  strike  their  root  fax  into  the  heart, 
they  cannot  be  pulled  up  without  laceration  and 
blood." 

"  I  perfectly  coincide  with  Curran,"  said  the 
divine,  scenting  the  hroma  of  the  claret,  and 
emptying  his  glass.  "  As  to  faith  and  fondness, 
they  are  very  well  while  they  last,  but  they  fade 
away  like  a  vapour.  We  have  outlived  the  age 
of  romance ;  and  the  fact  is,  that  in  our  days, 
though  people  for  the  most  part  begin  with 
making  love,  they  end  with  buying  it  ready 
made, ' 

There  was  more  of  levity  in  this  strain  of 
sentiment  than  became  one  in  holy  orders ;  nor 
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would  he  have  giyen  vent  to  it  but  for  the  quick 
transit  of  the  bottle^  and  the  very  familiar  circle 
which  relieyed  him  from  all  restraint. 

It  happened  about  this  time  that  a  Mr.  Co- 
i^gsby,  a  near  neighbour^  was  attacked  by  an 
illness^  which,  in  a  consultation  between  the  two 
London  phyricians  who  were  expressly  sent  for. 
was  pronounced  to  be  of  a  most  dangerous  kind. 
Upon  being  sent  for  upon  a  fifth  consultation, 
they  gave  it  as  their  opinion — which  they  might 
as  well  have  done  in  the  very  first  instance — 
that  it  was  a  hopeless  case.  They  would  pro- 
bably not  have  spoken  so'  decisively,  but  that 
the  state  of  the  patient  was  such  as  to  afibrd  no 
chance  of  being  called  to  another  consultation. 
Their  expectation  was  fulfilled.  He  died  within 
three  hours  after  their  departure. 

Mr.  Coningsby  had  been  many  years  a 
widower.  He  was  always  reputed  wealthy,  and 
that  he  must  have  been  so  by  his  style  of  living. 
There  was  one  evidence  of  it  within  Mr.  Cla- 
vering's  own  knowledge.     He  was  patron  of  the 

rectory  of  E ,  in  the  county  of ,  of  the 

value  of  twelve  hundred  a  year.     Rumour  gave 

c2 
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out  that  he  had  devised  this  to  his  only  daughter, 
Sarah  Coningshy,  together  with  a  considerable 
bequest,  the  exact  amount  of  which  had  not 
transpired.  The  advowson  had  been  purchased 
for  his  son,  who  was  to  have  been  presented  to 
the  benefice  when  of  an  age  to  take  upon  him 
the  holy  order  of  the  priesthood.  He  was 
within  eight  months  of  attaining  this  age,  when 
he  was  unhappily  carried  off  by  scarlet  fever, 
just  as  he  was  about  to  leave  Rome,  where  he 
had  been  resident  upwards  of  two  years ;  and 
his  remains  were  deposited  in  the  Protestant 
burial-ground  in  that  city. 

If  the  portion  which  had  fallen  to  Miss  Co- 
ningsby,  on  the  death  of  her  father,  was  as  con- 
siderable as  the  gossip  of  the  neighbourhood 
announced  it  to  be,  her  fair  hand  was  a  specula- 
tion worth  attending  to.  The  Reverend  Mr. 
Clavering  began  to  turn  the  affair  seriously  in 
his  mind.  If  he  made  up  his  mind  to  become  a 
candidate,  it  would  be  advisable  to  start  early, 
before  other  candidates  came  into  the  field. 

But  there  was  one  traditionary  caution — very 
homely  but  very  serviceable — that,   irom   his 
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youth  up^  he  had  never  neglected :  ''  Look  be- 
fore you  leap."  He  was  one  who  never  trusted 
to  on  dits,  when  the  subject  was  one  in  which 
he  had  an  interest  at  stake.  Before  entering  the 
lists  of  matrimony^  he  thought  it  prudent  to  ascer- 
tain the  value  of  the  prize.  It  is  very  well  for 
those  who  have  le  cceurjeuneetplein  dejlamme, 
to  luxuriate  in  the  visions  of  a  first  love ;  but  it 
was  otherwise  with  the  right  reverend  George 
Clavering^  who  never  looked  but  at  the  realities 
of  life^  and  to  the  deceptions  and  disappoint- 
ments  which  encompass  it.  He  was  always  for 
making  assurance^  if  possible^  "  doubly  sure  ;** 
and  he  accordingly  resolved  to  search  for  the 
will,  which  he  knew  had  been  proved  the  week 
before  in  the  Prerogative  Court,  and  thus  at  once 
settle  the  point,  and  set  all  doubts  at  rest.  He 
repaired,  therefore,  without  further  delay  to 
Doctor's  Commons,  where  he  found  the  will 
duly  registered ;  and  from  which,  on  payment  of 
the  regular  fee,  he  procured  extracts  to  be  copied 
to  the  effect  following  :— 

"And  as  to,  for,  and . concerning   my  said 
capital  mansion  house,  called  Warnford  Priory, 
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now  in  my  own  occupation^  and  the  close  of  pas- 
ture, and  the  dove-house  standing  thereon ;  and 
all  the  coach-houses,  bams,  stables,  edifices, 
buildings,  courts,  yards,  fish-ponds,  orchards, 
gardens,  paddocks,  and  pleasure-ground  to  the 
«aid  capital  messuage  or  mansion-house  belong- 
ing or  appertaining,  I  give  and  devise  the  same 
to  my  daughter,  Sarah  Coningsby,  &c.  &c. 

"  And  I  do  hereby  give  and  devise  unto  my 
said  daughter,  Sarah  Coningsby,  all  my  advow- 
son,  donation,  and  right  of  patronage  of,  in,  and 

<o  the  rectory  and  parish  church  of  E ,  in  the 

county  of ,  &c.  &c. 

"  And  I  do  further  give,  devise,  and  bequeath 
unto  my  said  daughter,  Sarah  Coningsby,  the 
sum  of  thirty  thousand  pounds,  three  per  cent. 
Bank  Annuities;    and  I  do  hereby  order  and 

r 

direct  that  the  same  shall  be  transferred  to  her 
for  her  own  use  immediately  after  my  decease, 
&c." 

His  search  at  the  Commons,  and  the  satisfac- 
tory information  that  thus  arose  out  of  it,  served 
to  put  an  end  to  all  uncertainty.  It  fdrnished  a 
foundation  on  which  to  rest  his  faith,  as  sure  and 
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as  solid  as  was  that  upon  the  strength  of  which 
he  had  dedicated  himself  to  the  ministry. 
Haying  been  on  an  intimate  footing  in  Mr.  Co- 
ningsby's  household,  he  had  no  difficulties  to 
encounter  in  the  way  of  introduction.  His 
attentive  and  pliant  manners,  combined  with  his 
being  a  good  chess-player,  had  made  his  com- 
pany always  a  desirable  acquisition  to  the  father ; 
and  as  the  father's  temper,  made  irritable  by  ill- 
health  and  want  of  occupation,  made  it  often  a 
difficult  task  for  the  daughter  to  soothe  his  habi- 
tual impatience,  she  was  always  glad  when  the 
welcome  treble  knock  announced  the  Dean.  Her 
father  became  good-humoured,  and  the  evening 
always  passed  away  agreeably.  There  seemed 
to  be  no  reason,  if  she  found  the  time  pass  more 
pleasantly  with  the  Dean  when  her  parent  was 
living,  that  she  should  not  always  do  so.  Miss 
Coningsby  was  not  very  deeply  read  in  human 
nature ;  it  never  occurred  to  her  to  enquire  of 
herself  whether  it  was  on  her  father's  account  or 
her  own  that  she  was  pleased  with  his  visits ;  or 
perhaps  it  might  be  that  the  assiduous  Dean  had 
given  her  no  time,  since  her  father's  interment. 
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to  discuss  the  question.  He  had  become  her 
daily  counsellop  in  the  arrangement  of  her 
afiairs ;  was  present  with  his  advice  at  every 
conference  with  the  executors ;  and  as  society, 
to  a  female  of  five-and-thirty,  left  alone  in  the 
world,  is  always  desirable,  his  visits  were  found 
to  be  as  acceptable  as  they  had  always  been.  A 
single  life  seems  to  place  us,  as  it  were,  ieyond 
the  sphere  of  human  sympathy ;  at  least  the 
right  reverend  suitor  had  brought  Miss  Co- 
ningsby  to  this  conviction ;  for  at  the  end  of  no 
very  long  period  he  led  her  to  the  altar,  when 
she  received  the  sacred  blessing  of  matrimony ; 
without  doubt  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  con- 
ferred upon  mankind. 

Within  twelve  months  after  his  fair  bride 
had  "  blessed  a  love  so  true,"  she  gave  to  the 
light  the  present  Sir  Felix.  This  happy  event, 
coming  at  so  seasonable  a  juncture,  could  not 
fail  to  stimulate  the  loyalty  of  the  reverend 
Dean,  and  to  beget  in  him  a  more  enthusiatic 
attachment  to  those  in  authority.  Time  rolled 
on,  bringing  his  zeal  every  day  nearer  to  its 
recompence.    After  dn  interval  of  about  eigh- 
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teen  years^  a  noble  peer,  formerly  one  of  his 
fellow- collegians^  and  in  whose  good  graces  lie 
had  oyer  since  most  assiduously  kept  himself, 
succeeded  to  a  high  office  in  the  administration ; 
and  haying  been  greatly  aided  in  hissucceaBas 
a  candidate  to  represent  the  Uniyersity  of 
Oxford  by  the  worthy  dean's  actiyity  and 
influence,  he  applied  urgently  in  the  proper 
quarter,  and  the  resxdt  was — ^his  eleyation  to  a 
bishopric. 

As  a  priest  of  the  cathedral  he  became,  day 
by  day,  more  zealous  in  extending  the  orthodox 
fidth.  His  charge  to  his  clergy  at  his  primary 
yisitation,  was  in  the  same  spirit  with  that  of 
the  renowned  Dr.  Horsley,  who,  at  the  same 
period,  was  Bishop  of  St.  Dayid's.  He  cau- 
tioned his  clergy  against  dwelling  on  moral 
duties,  as  the  fayourite  and  leading  topic  of  the 
pulpit  discourses.  He  exhorted  them  to  insist 
principally  on  what  he  termed  "the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  reyelation ;"  such  as  the  Trinity  of 
persons  in  the  undiyided  Godhead — ^the  incarna- 
tion of  the  second  person — ^the  expiation  of  sin 
by  Mth  in  his  atoning  sacrifice — and  the  myste- 

c5 
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rious  commerce  of  the  believer's  soul  with  the 
Divine  spirit — and  concluded  with  denouncing 
the  moralising  Unitarian,  and  every  class  of 
Dissenters,  in  the  sharpest  spirit  of  intolerance. 
It  would  be  superfluous  to  add,  after  this,  that 
he  was  an  invaluable  acquisition  to  the  prelacy. 

His  political  connexions  threw  him  frequently 
in  the  way  of  the  Chancellor,  the  "  giver  of  all 
good  things;"  who,  in  consideration  of  the 
abundant  evidence  he  had  given  of  his  enlight- 
ened, liberal,  and  truly  pious  mind,  advanced 
him,  a  few  years  afterwards,  to  a  more  lucrative 
see. 

In  the  clerico-political  intrigues  in  which  he 
was  concerned,  the  Right  Reverend  Father  in 
God  displayed  an  adroitness  that  a  Metternich 
or  a  Castlereagh  might  have  envied.  His  public 
days  never  failed  to  draw  round  him  a  full 
attendance  of  the  dutiful  clergy  of  his  diocese, 
who  lived  in  the  light  of  his  countenance.  From 
the  pulpit  of  his  cathedral,  whenever  occasion 
called  him  into  it,  he  enjoined,  to  the  rich,  an 
exemplary  attendance  on  divine  worship ;  to  the 
poor,  that  they  should  conduct  themselves  "  lowly 
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and  reverendy  to  all  their  betters;** — ^in  all 
things  to  obey  **  their  spiritual  pastors  and  mas- 
ters "  in  lowHness  of  heart ;  and  above  all,  to 
honour  the  king  as  the  Lord's  anointed ;  that,  in 
so  doings  they  wonld  reap  their  reward  on  high, 
and  their  names  wonld  be  written  in  the  Book 
of  life.  This  was  the  essence  of  all  his  exhor- 
tations. As  to  the  bishop's  own  name^  it  was 
written  in  the  Sed  Book,  which,  judging  by  the 
pains  he  had  taken  to  place  it  there — ^he  consi- 
dered as  the  preferable  reward. 

At  this  time  our  good  mother  church  was  in 
her  element,  and  all  was  qidet  about  her.  Her 
good  gifU  were  in  no  danger  from  the  hands  of 
the  spoiler.  It  was  not,  as  in  these  refractory 
times — ^which  seem  to  be  prefigured  by  the  fire 
and  smoke  and  brimstone,  described  as  issuing  out 
of  the  horses*  mouth  in  the  Revelations — ^when 
men,  not  content  with  denying  the  infallibility  of 
bishops  and  archbishops,  claim  to  think  for  them- 
selves. Catechisms,  creeds,  and  subscriptions,were 
not  then,  as  now,  stripped  of  all  reverence,  as  being 
fitted  only  to  perpetuate  ignorance  by  preventing 
the  spread  of  free  inquiry.   It  is  true,  the  glory 
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of  Diana  of  the  Ephesians  was  even  then  some- 
what in  the  wane ;  but  still  mitres  were  reve- 
renced, and  church  rates  quietly  paid.  If,  here 
and  there,  a  voice  was  raised  against  tithes,  it 
was  ^^  a  still,  small  voice,"  with  which  few  dared 
to  join  chorus.  But  now — reform  seems  driving 
his  ploughshare  over  all  the  sacred  foundations 
of  church  and  state.  This  comes  of  the  march 
of  intellect ;  and  where,  in  the  end,  it  will  march 
to,  is  out  of  the  power  of  man  to  prophesy. 

The  right  reverend  prelate,  happily,  did  not 
live  to  witness  those  unholy  opinions  which  have 
since  scared  the  sacerdotal  college.  He  brought 
forth  the  "  fruits  of  good  living  "  as  became  him ; 
and  every  passing  winter  had,  for  several  years, 
beheld  his  gouty  foot  upraised,  in  mitred  state, 
upon  a  velvet  cushion.  But  we  live  in  a  world 
in  which  no  one  can  tell  what  a  day  may  bring 
forth. 

Having  preached  a  sermon  before  the  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal  in  the  Abbey  Church  of 
St.  Peter's^  Westminster,  on  the  Friday  appointed 
for  a  General  Fast ;  whether  from  joy  at  the 
congratulations  he  received  on  leaving  the  pulpit, 
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or  from  whatever  cause^  he  diluted  a  plentiful 
meal  with  a  more  than  usual  quantity  of  a  vint- 
age from  the  choicest  bin.  Shortly  after  dinner 
he  winked  imperceptibly  into  a  nap,  from  which 
he  was  suddenly  roused  by  an  attack  of  apo- 
plexy. The  struggle  was  short;  in  less  than 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the 
Episcopal  bench^  and  government  had  to  rejoice 
in  the  dropping  in  of  a  valuable  piece  of  pa- 
tronage. 

On  the  next  day  the  following  paragraph  found 
its  way  into  the  London  newspapers,  and  went 
the  round  of  the  periodical  press. 

"  It  is  with  the  deepest  regret  we  announce  to 
the  public  the  much  lamented  death  of  the  Right 
Reverend  the  Bishop  of  — — ,  by  which  the 
church  has  sustained  an  irreparable  loss,  and 
religion  been  deprived  of  one  of  its  brightest 
ornaments.  He  was  ardently  beloved  through- 
out his  diocese  as  a  faithfril  and  zealous  teacher 
of  Christianity,  and  deservedly  esteemed  by  his 
subordinate  clergy  as  a  pattern  of  unaffected 
piety  and  exemplary  benevolence.  He  preached 
the  Fast-Sermon  on  Friday  last  at  St.  Peter's, 
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apparently  in  good  health ;  but  suddenly  dropt 
down  in  a  fit  soon  after  his  return  home,  and 
expired  without  a  groan.  The  author  of  that 
excellent  pamphlet,  *  The  Eights  of  the  Church 
Vindicated,*  is  the  person  talked  of  as  likely  to 
be  appointed  to  the  vacant  see." 

In  the  course  of  the  week  following,  the 
vacuum  which  the  lamented  Lord  Bishop  had 
left  in  the  hierarchy  was  filled  up,  the  irreparable 
loss  to  the  church  was  repaired,  and  the  world 
went  on  as  before  without  either  missing  him, 
or  casting  a  thought  upon  his  successor.  Ainsi 
va  le  monde. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Felix  Clayebing — ^having  the  good  fortune 
to  be  an  only  son — ^was  pnt^  by  the  death  of  his 
father,  in  the  possession  of  an  ample  fortune ; 
the  sacred  savings  from  the  bounty  of  our  ecde- 
siastical  mother^  always  careful  of  her  children. 
An  abundant  provision  was  likewise  made  for 
the  widow,  who  received  short  notes  of  condo* 
lence  from  her  most  fashionable  friends^  expres- 
sive of  their  deep  sympathy  in  her  sorrowing. 
It  was  a  trial,  no  doubt,  hard  to  endure  ;  but  it 
became  the  widow  of  a  bishop,  of  all  others,  to 
resign  herself  to  the  Lord's  will;  and  she  acted 
as  became  her.  She  submitted  without  a 
murmur. 

When  the  period  prescribed  for  the  denote- 
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ment  of  grief  had  expired,  she  removed  to  Lon- 
don. The  present  Sir  Felix  Clavering,  at  that 
time,  had  just  reached  the  age  of  nineteen :  an 
age  at  which  the  globe  is  little  better  than  a 
magic  lantern.  We  see,  at  that  season,  but  the 
unreal  shadows  of  life ;  the  realities  come  after- 
wards. But  a  young  man  of  fortune,  when  once 
fairly  launched  into  the  world,  gets  wisdom 
imperceptibly.  It  may  be  that  it  is  the  wisdom 
of  the  serpent ;  but  no  matter :  we  live  at  a 
period  in  which  all  knowledge,  of  whatever  kind, 
may  be  turned  to  account ;  and  where  he  who 
has  it  not  himself,  may  profit  by  the  want  of  it 
in  others. 

It  is,  at  all  times,  a  hazardous  step  to  intro  * 
duce  a  youth  of  fortune  into  the  seducements  of 
jt.  great  metropolis.  But  Mrs,  Clavering  had 
great  confidence  in  the  domesticated  habits  of 
her  son.  She  knew  the  leading  tendencies  of 
his  disposition,  and  she  felt  assured  that  although 
he  might  be  tempted  occasionally  into  scenes  of 
convivial  gaiety,  he  had  suflSicient  self-command 
to  secure  him  firom  being  led  astray. 

In  this  opinion  she  did  him  no  more  than 
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justice.  There  was  no  leaven  of  the  libertine 
in  his  composition.  His  failings  did  not  lean 
that  way ;  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  he  could  sit 
in  his  study^  decompounding  the  elements  of 
political  arithmetic^  with  a  patience  inconceiv- 
able. He  had  devoted  great  attention  to  the 
science  of  heraldry;  and  knew  off-hand  the 
arms  and  intermarriages  of  all  the  great  famiUes 

• 

in  the  kingdom.  He  did  not  devote  himself  to 
either  pursuit  for  itself  alone ;  he  regarded  them 
only  in  subserviency  to  his  political  views.  He 
was  never  so  happily  employed  as  when  ba- 
lancing the  strength  of  contending  parties^  and 
speculating  on  the  durability  of  an  existing  ad- 
ministration. Nothings  therefore^  was  to  be 
feared  from  him  in  the  way  of  gallantry.  A 
mind  thus  absorbed  has  no  more  thought  of 
worshipping  a  mistress  than  of  worshipping  the 
moon. 

Having,  ab  ovo,  a  strong  turn  for  observation, 
he  had  not  only  never  been  drawn  aside  by  the 
frivolities  of  the  fashionable  worlds  but  he  had 
greatly  profited  by  the  insight  into  character 
which  it  afforded  him,  and  had  acquired  much 
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useful  instruction,  of  which  he  afterwards  availed 
himself. 

His  acquaintance  with  the  public  and  parlia- 
mentary history  of  Great  Britain  was  extensive 
and  exact.  In  his  father's  lifetime  he  had  pro- 
fitted  by  his  exposition  of  it.  Not  to  be  loyxil 
was,  in  his  estimation,  to  be  destitute  of  every 
good  quality  that  befits  a  subject.  He  had  an 
hereditary  aversion  to  all  patriots  and  popular 
leaders.  Whatever  had  an  air  of  public  spirit 
savoured,  with  him,  of  sedition.  He  had  a  pro- 
found reverence  for  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  aristocracy.  To  maintain  the  supremacy  of 
the  aristocratical  over  the  popular  interest  he  re- 
garded as  the  proper  end  and  aim  of  all  legiti- 
mate government. 

I  have  said  that  the  political  history  of  Great 
Britain  was  famiUar  to  him,  and  it  was  so.  But 
he  had  read  it  in  the  spirit  of  party,  not  of  phi- 
losophy. It  had  never,  therefore,  occurred  to 
him  that  the  corrupt  influence  of  the  nobility 
had  gone  on  extending  itself  until  their  interests 
had  become  everything,  and  the  interests  of  the 
public  as  nothing.     This  fact  was  sometimes 
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pressed  upon  him^  when  arguing  with  persons  of 
opposite  politics,  but  the  common*place  reply 
was  always  at  hand. — We  have  grown  up  under 
this  system  to  our  present  state  of  unexampled 
prosperity,  and  to  risk  the  blessings  we  enjoy  in 
search  of  speculatiye  perfection,  is  not  only  the 
excess  of  rashness,  but  the  extreme  of  guilt. — 
This  style  of  reasoning,  when  the  periods  are 
well  turned,  has  great  weight.  Not  but  that  it 
would  be  just  as  wise  to  contend,  that  the  far- 
mer should  not  dear  hb  field  from  weeds,  lest 
he  should  endanger  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

In  matters  of  orthodoxy  we  must  be  punctual 
to  the  text,  but  when  speaking  of  the  Constitu- 
tion great  latitude  is  allowed.  You  are  free  to 
praise  it  to  any  extent;  you  are  at  liberty  to 
clothe  it  with  all  imaginable  perfections,  and  to 
represent  it  as  the  sum  of  all  that  can  be  wished 
in  theory,  and  of  all  that  can  be  enjoyed  in  prac- 
tice.  In  doing  thia,  you  perform  a  most  accep- 
table  service  to  ^^the  powers  that  be."  You 
will  be  considered  as  giving  the  soundest  proof 
of  loyalty,  and  in  loyalty  all  wisdom  is  included. 
But  the  moment  you  set  about  to  enquire,  with 
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a  thoughtful  countenance,  whether  there  is  any. 
misconception  in  all  this  ? — whether,  peradven- 
ture,  while  all  before  the  curtain  is  grave  and 
solemn  and  imposing,  all  behind  it  is  not  the 
cabal,  and  manoeuvring,  and  intrigue, 

"  Of  men  conspiring  to  uphold  their  state/' 

from  that  moment  you  count  in  the  lists  for  a 
Radical.  The  watch-dogs  of  the  party  will  be 
let  loose  upon  you,  and  no  stratagem  will  be 
spared  to  hunt  you  down. 

A  good  constitution  contains  within  itself  the 
means  of  its  own  preservation.  Let  it  be  well 
administered,  and  no  libel  will  harm  it.  Disaf- 
fection is  never  generated  but  by  the  abuse  of 
power.  Mr.  Burke,  indeed,  in  his  celebrated 
Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution,  would 
fain  persuade  us,  that  that  great  event — the 
greatest  in  the  history  of  empires — arose  out  of 
the  hatred  of  a  mild  and  paternal  government. 
"  Their  resistance,"  says  he,  ^^was  made  to  con- 
cession ;  their  revolt  was  from  protection  ;  their 
blow  was  aimed  at  a  hand  holding  out  graces, 
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fayours^  and  immunities/'*  Burke  knew  better ; 
and  looking  to  the  class  of  readers  to  which  he 
addressed  himself,  one  is  surprised  that  he  should 
have  hazarded  an  assertion  contradicted,  not 
merely  by  the  hbtory  of  the  Bourbons,  but  by 
the  history  of  human  nature. 

To  return  to  Sir  Felix  Clavering.  In  his  per- 
son he  was  tall  and  well-proportioned.  His 
high-arched  forehead  was  well  contrasted  with 
a  nose  strongly  aquiline,  and  both  were  set  off 
with  an  eye,  which  when  animated,  as  it  some- 
times  was  in  conversation,  had  an  intelligent  and 
not  unpleasing  expression.  His  countenance 
was  naturally  grave,  and  the  steadiness  of  fea- 
ture which  he  had  acquired  by  habit,  gave  to  his 
whole  manner  that  air  of  austerity  which  is  so 
repulsive  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life.  His 
stateliness  had  grown  up  with  him  from  his  boy- 
hood; but  at  that  period,  though  serious  and 
formal,  he  was  occasionally  affable,  and  could 
laugh  loud  enough  to  be  heard ;  but  on  being 
created  a  baronet,  through  the  favour  of  Lord 
Gastlereagh,  his  muscles  had  become  more  rigid, 

*  "  Reflections,  &c."  p.  137. 
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and  did  not  relax  into  a  smile  so  readily  as  be- 
fore. Nothing  is  so  great  a  foe  to  dignity  as 
facetiousness.  Within  the  circle  of  the  haut 
monde,  jocularity  is  harmless,  and  therefore  ad- 
missible, but  to  laugh  at  the  joke  of  an  inferior 
savours  of  democracy.  If  such  indecorum  were 
indulged,  there  would  be  no  keeping  the  herd  at 
arm's  length.  In  justice  to  the  Baronet,  how- 
ever, it  should  be  remarked,  that  his  general 
deportment,  though  reserved,  was  always  that  of 
a  well-bred  man.  There  is  a  certain  measure 
of  respect  which  keeps  those  beneath  you  at  due 
distance.  He  understood  that  measure  accu- 
rately, and  his  manners  never  erred  on  that 
score,  either  in  excess  or  defect. 

When  the  grave  duties  of  a  legislator  first 
devolved  upon  him.  Sir  Felix  was  in  his  twenty- 
third  year.  He  came  into  parliament  at  a  time 
when  the  principles  of  the  French  Revolution 
were  fast  spreading  over  Europe.  It  was  at  this 
period  that  the  third  of  those  three  great  poli- 
tical parties,  into  which  the  nation  has  since  been 
divided)  may  be  said  to  have  first  come  into 
being.      The  Tories,  wedded  to  all  that  was 
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worthless  in  the  machinery  of  goyemment^  and 
of  all  that  was  corrupt  in  its  management^  may 
be  said  to  have  come  in  with  the  Conqueror.* 
The  Whigs  were — ^if  not  practically,  at  least  in 
argument — the  avowed  advocates  of  popular 
rights  ;  and  when  those  rights  were  in  debate, 
their  reasoning  threw,  at  times,  a  lustre  over  the 
principles  of  freedom,  and  by  this  the  more 
thinking  classes  did  not  £dl  to  profit.  The  Li- 
berals, a  third  party,  came  in  with  the  progress 
of  knowledge ;  and,  standing  aloof  from  Whigs 
and  Tories,  sympathized  with  the  million.  The 
opinions  which  they  put  forth,  were  those  of 
reflective  men,  accustomed  to  think  without 
prejudice,  and  who  came  up  to  the  level  of  the 
age.  They  held,  that  all  legitimate  authority 
emanates  from  the  people,  and  that  those  who 
fill  the  high  offices  of  government,  are  respon- 
sible to  the  nation  for  the  misuse  of  the  authority 
with  which  they  are  invested. 

The  numerical  majority  of  a  people,  are  neither 
wise  and  virtuous.     Their  lot  is  labour.     They 

*  By  name,  they  belong,  historically,  to  the  house  of  Stuart, 
and  the  Whigs  to  the  honse  of  Bronswick. 
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have  no  leisure  for  those  intellectual  acquire- 
ments which  fit  them  even  for  self-government, 
much  less  for  the  government  of  others.  It 
seems  the  necessary  condition  of  our  nature,  that 
the  many  should  be  under  the  guardianship  of 
the  few  ;  but  there  is  no  moral  obligation  on  the 
many  to  submit  to  the  authority  assumed  under 
this  guardianship,  when  it  is  exercised  in  the 
spirit  of  despotism.  There  is  no  law,  in  such 
case,  that  can  make  submission  a  duty. 

These  sentiments  are  at  the  present  day  ex- 
tremely prevalent,  and  perfectly  well  understood. 
At  the  period  we  are  speaking  of,  the  country 
was  under  the  dominion  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the  most 
arbitrary  and  reckless  minister  that  ever  swayed 
its  councils,  at  once  the  dupe  and  the  confe- 
derate of  the  aristocracy,  who  wasted  the  strength 
and  lavished  the  resources  of  the  nation  with  a 
rashness  never  witnessed  before  or  since.  The 
privileged  classes  worshipped  him.  The  men 
of  wealth  pinned  their  faith  upon  his  sleeve. 
They  lauded  him  to  the  skies,  as  the  heaven- 
born  minister ;  never  was  an  epithet  so  grossly 
misapplied.     Mr.  Pitt  was  neither  a  great  man, 
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nor  a  great  minister.  A  man  of  comprehensiTe 
and  commanding  mind,  fitted  to  the  crisis  in 
which  he  was  called  to  govern,  would  have 
found  nothing  to  surprise  him  in  the  coming  on 
of  that  reyolution  in  France,  which  was  destined 
to  change  the  face  of  Europe.  The  seeds  of  it 
had  been  long  in  the  ground — thejr  had  been 
ripening  to  the  eye  of  every  man  of  thought  and 
reflection,  during  the  entire  reigns  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  XY . ;  a  period  of  the  most  degrading  pro- 
fligacy, and  the  most  insulting  despotism  that 
ever  tried  the  patience  of  an  oppressed  people. 
All  the  French  writers  of  note  and  authority 
had  predicted  it,  in  language  too  forcible  to  be 
disregarded,  and  too  plain  to  be  misunderstood. 
The  Kevolution  in  America  had  done  much 
towards  instructing  aU  the  nations  of  the  Con- 
tinent, but  more  especially  the  French  nation,  in 
the  pure  principles  of  political  freedom.  He 
might  have  known  and  seen,  that  this  long-ap- 
proaching crisis  was  inevitable — that  it  was  the 
sure  result  of  that  gradual  change  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  French  people,  produced  by  the 
growth  of  wealth,  intelligence,  and  industry. 

VOL.  1.  B 
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The  ignorance  of  infancy  had  ripened  by  de- 
grees  into  the  thoughtfiihiess  of  manhood ;  but 
the  rulers,  instead  of  keeping  their  eye  upon 
this  progress,  and  keeping  pace  with  it,  con- 
tinued to  govern  upon  the  old  system  of  exaction 
and  lettres  de  cachet,  each  thinking  it  would 
last  his  time,  and  leaving  posterity  to  make  th^ 
best  of  it. 

Had  Mr.  Pitt  been  as  well  read  as  he  ought 
to  have  been  in  the  science  of  government,  he 
would  have  profited  by  the  awfiil  warning  which 
the  French  Eevolution  carried  with  it  He 
would  have  made  England  take  the  lead  in 
adapting  her  existing  institutions  to  the  im- 
proved  state  of  knowledge.  Had  he  been  the 
profound  statesman  which  his  servile  flatterers 
declared  him  to  be,  he  would  have  jdelded  with 
a  good  grace  to  that  demand  for  reform,  which 
it  was  no  longer  safe  or  politic  to  withold.  Had 
he  lent  the  mighty  influence  of  his  oflicial  station 
to  the  support  of  liberal  principles,  and  to  a  sys- 
tem of  government  adapted  to  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  how  difierent— how  very  difierent- would 
haye  been  the  condition  of  Great  Britain  at  this 
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moment.  Its  industry  would  not  then  have 
been  burthened  with  the  wdght  of  eight  hun- 
dred miUionjB  of  debt^  incurred  to  uphold  the 
ascendancy  of  the  titled  few^  and  to  re-throne 
the  race  of  die  Bourbons. 

A  high-minded  senator  would  have  sacrificed 
power  and  place  to  the  interest  ot  his  country-^ 
Mr.  Pitt  had  no  such  patriotism.  The  court  was 
his  country^  and  he  had  no  other.  He  was  no 
stranger  to  the  fact,  that  diroughout  Europe, 
monardiy  rested  for  support  on  the  Church,  and 
on  the  titled  cla3ses ;  and  he  foresaw,  that  if 
existing  institutions  were  so  far  reformed,  as  to 
render  the  principle  of  representation  practical 
and  effective,  tlie  pow^  c£  the  aristocracy  and 
of  the  clergy  must  yield  to  the  influence  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  state  affairs  must  be  adminis- 
tered on  a  quite  different  system.  This,  and 
this  alone,  was  the  revolution  which  he  dreaded. 
It  was  to  ward  off  this  great  change,  that  the 
incessant  outcry  against  innovation  was  raised. 
The  great  aim  of  all  his  policy  was,  to  keep  the 
old  system  afloat ;  and  to  the  eternal  stain  of  his 
name,  he  directed  all  the  influence  of  his  office, 
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and  all  the  energies  of  the  state^  to  the  support 
of  exi&ting  abuses^  at  the  very  time  that  his 
country  was  sinking  under  the  weight  of  them. 

The  whole  trim  and  texture  of  his  govern- 
ment was  financial— all  its  operations  were 
governed  by  the  machinery  of  the  Excise  and 
Customs.  The  hand  of  the  tax-gatherer  was  in 
every  man's  pocket — ^his  great  test  of  the  na- 
tional prosperity^  was  the  increase  of  the  Revenue 
in  the  current  quarter,  over  the  corresponding 
quarter  of  the  last  year.  And  in  what  did  it 
end?  In  national  bankruptcy,  and  the  Bank- 
Restriction  Bill. 

Mr.  Canning  designated  him,  at  the  close 
of  some  convivial  stanzas,  as  '^  the  Pilot  that 
weathered  the  storm."  He  was  the  very  oppo- 
site— he  was  the  Pilot  that  raised  the  storm,  and 
died  at  last,  worn  out  by  his  ineffectual  attempts 
to  outride  it. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Sir  Felix^  in  the  outset  of  his  political  career^ 
added  to  a  fair  portion  6f  borough-interest^ 
other  recommendations  of  great  weight  with  the 
minister  of  the  day.  He  had  received  from 
nature  an  understanding  which^  though  by  no 
means  of  a  high  order^  had  been  cultivated  with 
the  sole  view  to  his  political  advancement.  He 
had  continued  to  build  steadily  upon  that  foun- 
dation. Horace  Walpole  said  of  himself^  that 
from  a  very  early  period,  he  could  never  bring 
his  mind  to  attend  to  any  book  that  was  not  full 
of  proper  names ;  and  the  Baronet  had  a  similar 
feeling,  but  in  a  very  different  path  of  research. 
When  at  Oxford,  a  leaf  of  Bubb  Dodington's 
Diary  was  worth,  in  his  estimate,  all  the  pages 
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of  Tacitus.  The  Secret  Memoirs  of  Kings  and 
Cabinets^  to  be  found  in  the  literature  of  France^ 
were  fiuniliar  to  him.  He  sought  with  avidity 
every  exposition  of  the  intrigues  of  foreign 
courts^  and  the  machinations  of  men  high  in 
power.  There  was  no  work  in  his  opinion  so 
instructive  and  full  of  interest^  as  the  Politique 
de  touts  les  Cabinets  de  V  Europe ^  pendant  les 
regnes  de  Louis  XV,  et  de  Louis  XVI,  Ham- 
ilton's Parliamentary  Logic  was  his  Vade  mecum, 
and  Machiavel  lay  always  on  his  library  table. 

All  his  connections  were  formed  with  a  view 
to  official  influence.  With  a  prepossessing  per- 
son and  plausible  manner^  he  found  no  difficulty 
in  ingratiating  himself  with  any  one  whose  ac- 
quaintance he  took  the  pains  to  cultivate — he 
pleased^  by  never  offending.  Opinions  opposite 
to  his  own  had,  for  the  time,  his  entire  ac- 
quiescence; since  he  knew  that  to  combat  themi, 
i^ould  be  either  to  make  an  enemy,  or  to  lose  a 
friend.  The  severity  of  his  principles  always 
relaxed  a  little,  when  a  dissolution  of  Parliament 
was  at  hand ;  at  this  season,  he -put  his  Toryism 
on  short  allowance — ^he  professed  himself  proud 
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to  do  homage  to  hu  oonstitaents.  Inwardly^ 
indeed,  he  had  a  decent  share  of  diaregard  for 
all  that  belonged  to  them,  except  their  vote  and 
interest ;  but  outwardly  his  demeanour  towards 
them,  was  all  compliment  and  condescension. 
So  to  descend,  was  gaU  and  wormwood;  but 
bitter  pills  must  be  swallowed  at  an  election, 
and  a  Parliamentary  candidate  is  never  expected 
to  suffer  for  conscience'  sake. 

He  had  purchased  a  seat  in  Parliament  at  the 
market  price,  at  that  time  as  well  understood  as 
the  price  of  com,  and  as  regular  an  article  of 
traffic;  but  although  every  one  knew  that  a  seat 
might  be  thus  easily  purchased,  to  declare  it  pur- 
chaseable  was  a  grave  offence.  The  truth  of 
the  assertion  made  it  a  Ubel,  and  the  learned 
Judges  never  £uled  to  find  it  so,  when  the  offen* 
der  was  on  the  wrong  side  of  politics.  He  was 
for  upwards  of  five  months  in  the  house,  with- 
out taking  part  in  any  debate.  Constantly  to 
be  seen  in  his  place,  he  was  occupied  in  ac- 
quainting himself  with  the  forms  of  the  house. 
He  studied  the  relative  strength  of  the  parties 
that  were  to  join  in  battle — he  watohed  the 
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anxiety  of  the  minister  to  keep  off  all  embarras- 
sing questions,   and  the  equal  an^ety  of  the 
opposition  to  obtrude  them  into  debate.     He 
had  taken  his  seat  from  the  first  on  the  Minis- 
terial benches,  but  betrayed  no  peculiar  devotion 
to  the  government;  his  opinions  partook  of  what, 
in  the  language  of  painting,  is  termed  ^^a  neutral 
tint."    He  applied  the  remark  of  Dr.  Johnson 
alike  to  political  and  personal  attachments,  that 
**he  who  too  soon  professes  himself  a  lover, 
raises  obstacles  to  his  own  wishes."     On  this 
principle  it  was,  that  he  occasionally  disregarded 
the  entreaty  of  a  first  and  second  circular ;  but 
the  third,  backed  by  the  pressing  solicitations  of 
the  whipper-in,  was  sure  of  his  attendance  and 
his  vote.     The  alternations  of  doubt  thus  excited 
had  their  effect.    He  professed  to  vote  indepen- 
dently and  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  although 
it  usually  happened  that  on  urgent  questions, 
his  best  judgment  coincided  with  that  of  the 
minister.     This  lucky  coincidence  never  passed 
unobserved,  and  it  begot  after  a  time  that  per- 
fect good  understanding,  known  to  the  initiated, 
which  made  his  support  of  the  measures  of  go- 
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yemment^  a  duty  which  he  owed  to  his  con- 
science and  to  his  country. 

Not  only  did  he  make  himself  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  forms  of  the  house,  but  with 
the  character  and  capacity  of  its  leading  mem« 
bers.  He  perceived^  and  he  perceived  it  with  a 
secret  exultation^  that^  although  inferior  to  the 
five  or  six  veterans  that  took  a  distinguished 
lead,  he  was,  nevertheless,  fax  from  defective 

in  the  main  requisites  of  a  parliamentary 
speaker.     At  this  time,  Mr.  Fox  was,  as  Sir 

Felix  expressed  it,  ''at  the  head  of  the  mal- 
contents of  Europe ;"  and  Mr.  Burke,  who  had 
veered  quite  round  the  compass,  was  denounc* 
ing  every  mal-content  as  a  regicide,  and  earn- 
ing the  reward  of  his  proselytism  with  a  devo- 
tion that  spumed  all  compromise.  It  was 
about  this  same  period,  that  the  letter  from 
Buonaparte,  just  then  become  First  Consul,  so- 
liciting conciliation  and  peace  with  Great  Britain, 

and  the  reply  made  to  it  by  Lord  Grenville, 
were  communicated  to  Parliament,  by  a  message 
from  His  Majesty. 

France  was  in  the  advanced  stage  of  her 
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republic ;  and  it  was  beginning  to  be  pretty 
generally  perceived  in  England,  that  the  "just 
and  necessary  war,"  in  which  we  were  engaged, 
was  a  war  commenced  and  carried  on  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  the  French  royal  femUy, 
and  of  keeping  crowned  heads  upon  their  shoul- 
ders ;  and  which  could  only  be  accomplished  by 
extinguishing  those  principles  of  popular  govern- 
ment^ which  were  fast  making  way  into  every 
comer  of  Europe.  The  working  classes  saw 
and  felt  that  they  were  to  be  bent  to  the  earth 
by  taxes,  wrung  from  their  industry  year  after 
year,  with  no  other  object,  and  for  no  other  end, 
than  to  enrich  and  strengthen  a  heartless  no- 
bility, and  to  perpetuate  their  hereditary  domi- 
nion over  the  public  purse.  This  conviction 
widely  extended  itself,  and  combined  with  the 
high  price  of  provisions  at  this  juncture,  created 
a  general  spirit  of  discontent. 

The  distress,  consequent  on  an  excessive  war 
expenditure,  began  to  spread  itself  into  all 
quarters.  The  calamities  brought  upon  the 
country,  by  the  ruinous  impolicy  of  the  govern- 
ment, were   ascribed  to  the  judgment  of  tlie 
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Almighty^  upon  the  fiins  of  the  people ;  and  a 
General  Fast  was  proclaimed  to  pacify  the  wradi 
of  offended  justice.  This  was  the  delusion 
usually  resorted  to,  when  impatienee  was  at  its 
height,  in  order  to  draw  off  public  attention 
from  the  true  causes  of  complaint,  and  to  make 
redgnation  a  religions  duty. 

The  fast,  and  the  form  of  prayer,  were,  like 
oihet  forms^  ftdfilled  and  forgotten.  Neither  the 
pervading  distress,  nor  the  popular  discontent, 
were  in  the  least  abated.  Loyalists  upon  a  fall 
stomach,  are  radicals  upon  an  empty  belly. 
Sedition  stalked  abroad ;  county  meetings  were 
called,  and  petitions,  got  up  by  the  freeholders, 
instructing  their  representatives  to  vote  in  favour 
of  peace,  piled  the  table  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

Sir  Felix  saw  that  here  was  an  occasion  on 
which  the  value  of  his  support  would  be  decid- 
edly felt,  and  he  accordingly  resolved  to  take 
part  in  the  approaching  debate.  He  was  th( 
more  strongly  induced  to  do  so,  from  the  ver j 
general  condemnation,  which  the  abrupt  and 
haughty  conciseness  of  Lord  Grenville's  note, 
rejecting  the  overture  for  peace,  had  excited. 
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The  greater  the  unpopularity  of  a  minister, 
the  greater  value  he  puts  on  the  service  of 
his  supporters.  He  accordingly  devoted  the 
whole  of  the  preceding  week  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  maiden  speech.  He  arranged  his 
topics  in  logical  order, — pictured  on  a  char- 
coal ground,  all  the  evils  of  republicanism ;  and 
descanted  with  becoming  warmth,  on  that 
paternal  solicitude  for  the  happiness  of  their 
people,  which  had  always  distinguished  the 
house  of  Bourbon.  He  expatiated,  at  due 
length,  on  the  great  stake  which  we  all  had  in 
the  contest ;  it  was  a  war  for  all  that  was  dear 
to  us, — our  hearths,  our  altars,  our  religion  as 
Christians,  our  independance  as  a  nation,  our 
rights  as  a  free  people, — ^all  were  at  stake ;  and 
he  insisted,  that  not  only  was  our  own  govern- 
ment the  best,  but  the  best-administered  of  all 
governments.  We  were  a  highly  favoured 
nation,  enjoying  an  inestimable  and  envied  con- 
stitution,  the  legacy  of  our  forefathers,  purchased 
by  their  valour,  cemented  by  their  blood ;  and 
after  pressing  into  his  service  all  the  customary 
common-places,  he  finished,  with  denouncing 
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the  sangninary  excesses  of  the  French  people^ 
the  imperious  tone  and  temper  of  the  First 
Consul^  and  the  intriguing  spirit  of  his  prime- 
minister^  the  arch-apostate  M.  Talleyrand,  with 
whom  to  conclude  a  peace,  would  be  to  destroy 
all  the  distinctions  of  dyil  society,  and  to  entail 
upon  this  country  eyils  unutterable. 

This  speech,  which  occupied  nearly  two  hours 
in  the  deUvery,  was  hailed  with  repeated  cheers 
from  the  ministerial  benches;  and  the  result 
satisfied  Sir  Felix,  that  he  had  not  made  a  false 
estimate  of  his  own  powers.  He  had  the 
infinite  satisfaction  to  find  himself  figuring  the 
next  morning,  in  three-columns*and-a-half  of 
the  broad  sheet. 

Attention  was  directed  to  it  in  the  leading 
article  of  all  the  ministerial  prints.  Its  most 
prominent  passages  were  selected,  and  studded 
with  compliments,  every  way  calculated  to  set 
them  off. 

This  success  could  not  fail  greatly  to  advance 
his  claims  to  ministerial  favour. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

^HE  Baronet  had  just  attained  his  thirty- 
second  year,  when  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
ally  himself  to  the  honourable  Miss  Emilia  Tre- 
vome,  the  only  daughter  of  Viscount  Glen- 
darvon.  He  could  not  be  said  to  have  been  in 
love,  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  phrase,  but 
Emilia  was  an  heiress,  and  he  felt  for  her  all 
the  attachment  of  which  his  nature  was  suscep- 
tible. 

Mr.  BuBKE,  in  his  treatise  "  On  the  Sublime 
and  Beautiftd,"  has  a  chapter  on  "  The  Physical 
cause  of  Love."  If  his  account  of  the  symptoms 
of  this  passion  be  correct.  Sir  Felix  must  have 
been  of  a  different  frame-work  from  common 
mortals.     *'In  the  presence  of  the  object  be- 
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loved^  the  body  is  affected^  so  £Bur  as  I  could  ob- 
serve^" says  the  philosopher  of  Beaconsfield^ 
'^  much  in  the  following  manner.  The  head 
reclines  something  on  one  side ;  the  eye-lids  are 
more  closed  than  iisual^  and  the  eyes  roll  quietly 
with  an  inclination  to  the  object ;  the  mouth  is 
a  little  opened,  and  the  breath  drawn  slowly, 
with  now  and  then  alow  sigh;  the  whole  body  is 
composed,  and  the  hands  &11  idly  to  the  sides."* 

Whether  these  effects  of  this  master-passion 
of  the  human  mind  are  here  truly  delineated, 
must  be  left  for  the  ladies  to  decide.  Assuredly 
Sir  Felix  Clavering  never  was  affected  in  this 
manner. 

The  passion  of  love  is,  undoubtedly,  the  most 
complex  and  the  most  curious  of  all  the  passions. 
It  is  to  be  found  every  where.  All  nature 
owns  its  influence,  and  it  may  be  truly  said  to 
cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.  It 
is  the  growth  of  all  climates,  for  lovers  of  all 
ranks  and  descriptions  may  be  seen  basking  in 
the  rays  of  a  tropical  sun ;  and  at  the  same  time, 
like  whales  and  walruses,  they  may  be  found 

*  Burke's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  282. 
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disporting  amid  snowstorms,  and  dissolving  with 
tenderness  on  an  iceberg. 

K  Mr.  Burke's  system  be  the  true  one,  love 
has  no  greater  enemies  than  the  tincture  of  bark, 
and  the  sulphate  of  quinine.  The  hands — to  be 
an  index  to  the  heart — must  be  nerveless ;  they 
must  "fall  idly  to  the  sides."  The  whole  frame 
must  be  unbraced ;  its  fibres  must  be  unstrung. 
All  tonics,  according  to  this  theory,  must  be 
removed  to  a  distance,  if  a  suitor  hopes  to  plead 
successfully,  since  the  spirit  of  deUght  will  not 
dwell  but  with  feebleness  and  languor.  "A 
beautiM  object  presented  to  the  sense,  by  caus- 
ing a  relaxation  in  the  body,  produces,"  we  are 
told,  "  the  passion  of  love  in  the  mind  ;  so  if  by 
any  means  the  passion  should  first  have  its  origin 
in  the  mind,  a  relaxation  of  the  outward  organs 
will  as  certainly  ensue  in  a  degree  proportioned 
to  the  cause."*  What  wonderful  secrets  are  hid- 
den in  the  depths  of  human  philosophy !  Love, 
then,  according  to  this  account  of  it,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  that  exalted  feeling,  that  '^  tempers 
or  improves  man's  life,"  but  is  born  and  bred 
only  in  loose  joints  and  flaccid  muscles. 

*  Ibid. 
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Nonsense  is  never  so  pure  as  when  it  is  dis- 
tilled through  the  cranium  of  a  metaphysician. 
As  to  the  subject  of  love,  you  may  always  dis- 
cover, from  their  commentary,  that  they  have 
never  read  the  book.  In  truth  I  doubt  very 
much,  whether  any  of  our  sex,  philosophers  or 
no  philosophers,  at  all  understand  it.  They  talk 
about  it,  indeed,  as  divines  talk  about  fate  and 
free  will ;  but  as  to  any  intelligible  perception  of 
their  own  meaning,  they  have  none.  If  a  wo- 
man has  *'  Weighty  ingots,  diamonds,  pearls," 

if. 


CI 


Fortune  winds  her  in  its  golden  arms/' 


then  is  every  man  desirous  of  winding  her  in  his 
arms  also.  But  there  must  be  gold,  or  the  poor, 
creeping  lord  of  the  creation  is  no  idolater. 
Give  him  but  the  treasure,  and  she  is  beautiful, 
and  he  will  make  her  heart  "  his  home  ;'*  but 
let  her  have  no  other  dowry  than  her  virtues, 
and  the  warmth  of  her  affection,  and  her  virgin 
heart  may  find  a  home  where  it  can.  The  age 
is  sadly  altered;  time  was  when  diamonds  were 
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nothings  either  in  splendour  or  in  value^  com- 
pared with 

**  The  large  black  eyes,  that  fling  on  you  a  flash 
Of  rays  that  say  a  thousand  things  at  onoe." 

Under  the  old  rSgime,  there  was  a  downright 
mutual  affection.  True  lovers  saw  neither  the 
heavens  above  them^  nor  the  earth  beneath. 
They  saw  nothing  but  each  other,  and  were 
satisfied  that  nothing  else  was  worth  seeing. 
The  bard  of  Avon,  in  his  Winter's  Tale,  draws 
their  picture  to  the  life. 

**  He  says  he  loves  my  daughter ; 
I  think  so  too,  for  never  gazed  the  moon 
Upon  the  water,  as  he'll  stand  and  read. 
As  'twere,  my  daughter's  eyes ;  and  to  be  plain, 
I  think  there  is  not  half  a  kiss  to  choose 
Who  loves  the  other  best." 

These  were  times  worth  Hving  in;  but,  like 
the  miracles,  they  have  passed  away.  People 
do  not  now  die  for  love  as  they  used  to  do.  We 
have  no  returns  of  the  killed  and  wounded  as 
formerly.  True  it  is,  that  the  banns  of  matri- 
mony are  published  as  in  the  olden  time,  but  we 
are  now  mere  sleeping  partners.    There  are  ex- 
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ceptions^  no  doubt^  but  tliej  are  rare.  Yoltairb 
is  after  all  much  nearer  the  truth  than  Bubkb, 
when  he  tells  us  that  there  are  so  many  sorts  of 
loye^  that  it  defies  all  definition.  **  II  y  a  tant  de 
sortes  d'  amour,  qu^on  ne  sait  h  quoi  s^adresser 
pour  le  definirJ*  Better  is  it  by  far,  to  leave  it 
unexplained^  than  to  degrade  it  into  a  state  in 
which  '^  the  mouth  is  a  Uttle  opened^  and  the 
eyelids  more  closed  than  usual."  Let  us  hope 
that  this  ethereal  and  hallowed  feelings  which 
beyond  all  others  breathes  the  breath  of  heaven 
over  the  living  world  of  man^  will  be  honoured 
as  well  for  the  chastity  of  its  source^  as  for  the 
purity  of  its  influence.  Then  will  lips  "elo- 
quent for  truth,"  praise  only  that 

**  Lore,  where  passion  is  forgot — 
Love,  where  falsehood  liyeth  not — 
Cloudless  dreams  in  azure  bowers, 
An  the  scenes  of  all  the  flowers — 
Heayenly,  endless,  bright,  immortal,  happy  hours.'' 

Lord  Glendarvon  idolized  his  daughter.  Her 
happiness  was  the  subject  uppermost  in  all  his 
thoughts.     He  had  marked  attentively  the  con- 
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duct  of  Sir  Felix  Ckvering;  he  had  long  ob- 
served him  moving  familiarly  in  the  circle  of  the 
high  bom  of  both  sexes^  without  in  any  manner 
forfeiting  his  claims  to  respect.  His  manners 
seemed  to  stand  out  in  broad  contrast  to  those 
of  the  young  men  whom  opulence  and  fashion 
made  his  associates.  That  he  shone  in  the  com- 
parison is  certain ;  and  the  noble  Viscoutit  con- 
gratulated himself  on  an  union  what  would  give 
him  so  exemplary  a  son-in-law. 

It  would  be  easy  so  to  describe  the  daughter 
of  Lord  Glendarvon,  as  to  awaken  in  the  mind 
of  the  reader  a  conception  of  angelic  beauty ;  but 
the  picture  would  be  unreal.  Her  beauty  was 
not  angeUc;  she  was  "a  creature  of  earth's 
mould,"  and  the  modest  colouring  of  truth  and 
nature  will  best  do  her  justice.  At  the  time  of 
her  marriage,  she  was  in  her  twenty-third  year. 
Her  person  wa^  finely  formed.  Her  features, 
though  they  had  nothing  striking  at  first  sight, 
were  of  that  kind  that  win  their  way  to  the 
heart  without  our  knowing  exactly  how  or  when. 
Whether  it  was  the  liquid  that  floated  in  the  iris 
of  her  eye,  and  which  gave  such  sweetness  to  the 
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bland  and  beautiiul  expression  of  her  smile ;  or 
whether  it  was  the  kindness  of  manner^  and  the 
absence  of  all  affectation  which  marked  her  ad- 
dress and  conversation^  certain  it  is^  that  she 
rarely  mixed  in  any  circle  of  which  she  was  not 
the  chief  attraction.  She  had,  however^  mixed 
but  little  in  the  assemblies  of  the  haut  ton  ;  she 
had  no  dislike  to  company — far  from  it;  but  the 
heartless  intercourse  of  the  higher  orders^  fur- 
nished few  for  whom  she  could  feel  a  warm  and 
sincere  friendship.  Not  but  that  there  are  many 
to  be  found  in  that  rank — especially  among  the 
female  portion  of  it — ^whose  amiable  and  excellent 
virtues  well  entitle  them  to  that  distinction  in 
society  which  their  birth  and  station  confirm; 
but  the  truth  is^  the  qualities  fitted  to  excite  a 
rational  and  real  esteem^  are  rare  to  be  met  with 
in  any  class.  The  evanescent  enthusiasm  of 
fondness  is  common  enough.  Every  boarding- 
school  affords  samples  of  it  in  abundance.  But 
those  finer  sympathies  which  endear  two  persons 
of  the  same  sex  to  each  other^  occur  so  seldom^ 
that  to  have  a  true  friend  is  the  lot  of  few.  How 
many  an  affectionate  and  amiable  female  feels  a 
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void  in  her  heart  which  she  cannot  fill  up. 
There  is^  no  doubt^  some  kindred  being  in  the 
world;  towards  whom  she  could  form  a  strong 
and  lasting  attachment;  but^  unhg^pily,  there 
are  few,  very  few  minds  susceptible  of  strong 
and  lasting  impressions.  If  this  warmth  of  re^ 
gard  is  rarely  found  among  the  upper  ranks,  it 
is  not  that  they  are  born  with  more  than  ordinary 
apathy  in  their  composition,  but  that  their  na- 
tural affections  are  spoiled  by  art.  They  are 
educated  for  display.  The  moral  warmth  of  the 
earlier  feelings  is  dissipated  by  the  routine  of 
fashionable  formalities  in  which  they  live  and 
moye.  They  have  a  thousand  acquaintances, 
but  not  one  friend. 

Lord  Glendarvon  had  for  several  years  past 
withdrawn  himself  whoUy  from  the  affairs  of 
public  life,  and  had  more  than  once  since  his 
retirement,  declined  an  appointment  of  high  offi- 
cial authority.  Breathing,  as  he  had  done,  the 
atmosphere  of  a  court,  he  had  carefully  kept  his 
daughter  at  a  distance  from  it ;  and  except  on 
being  presented,  she  had  never  been  within  its 
precincts.    She  had  been  bred  up  in  the  old 
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family  mansion^  with  the  most  indulgent  ten- 
derness to  all  her  wishes ;  but  this  tenderness 
had  been  accompanied  with  such  a  watchful 
training  of  her  mind^  that  her  disposition  had 
been  in  no  way  spoiled  by  it. 

In  the  union  of  Sir  Felix  Clavering  with 
Emilia,  there  was  nothing  of  the  romantic ;  it 
was  the  marriage  of  a  sensible  and  well-bred 
man,  with  a  refined  and  highly  accompUshed 
female ;— not  an  every-day  incident,  it  must  be 
owned ;  but  still  an  incident  that  had  nothing  in 
it  to  adorn  a  love-tale.  True  it  is,  however, 
that  there  were  certain  traits  of  disposition  in 
Sir  Felix,  which  had  hitherto  been  kept  in  the 
shade,  owing  to  the  absence  of  all  occasion  for 
displaying  them.  His  opinions  on  many  sub* 
jects  were  essentially  opposed  to  those  of  Lady 
Clavering;  she  observed  this  with  regret,  but 
she  observed  it  in  silence.  She  scrupulously 
avoided  every  topic  on  which  she  knew  his  sen- 
timents differed  from  her  own.  Her  good  sense 
had  early  taught  her,  that  in  married  life^  all 
controversy  tends  to  spoil  the  temper  of  both, 
without  changing  the  opinions  of  either. 
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The  Baronet  was  aware  of  the  intellectual  su- 
periority which  was  known  to  distinguish  the 
daughter  of  Lord  Glendarvon ;  but  she  was  her- 
self so  unobtrusive,  and  her  whole  deportment 
was  so  perfectly  feminine,  that  he  was  never  re- 
luctant to  do  homage  either  to  the  goodness  of 
her  heart,  or  the  excellence  of  her  understand- 
ing. Indeed,  to  do  him  justice,  there  is  little 
doubt,  that  had  he  been  born  in  the  middle 
ranks  of  life,  with  his  principles  unwarped,  and 
his  faculties  unfettered,  he  would  have  leaned  to 
the  opposite  of  those  opinions,  both  in  theology 
and  in  politics,  which  he  so  strenuously  sup- 
ported. But  in  addition  to  a  cast  of  mind  that 
was  hereditary,  he  had  been  bred  up  in  a  circle 
that  owns  no  supremacy,  but  **in  the  powers 
that  be."  His  habitual  politeness  kept  him 
always  attentive  to  the  courtesies  of  private  life ; 
but  having  never  been  in  a  situation  to  cultivate 
the  public  and  social  affections,  he  had  grown 
up  almost  as  destitute  of  them  as  if  they  made 
no  part  of  his  nature. 

Lord  Glendarvon  was  as  opposite  in  dispo- 
sition and  sentiment,  as  if  he  had  been  bom  in 
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another  planet;  this  nobleman  had  shared  the 
influence  of  the  aristocracy,  without  seeking  its 
patronage.  He  owed  nothing  to  the  Church, 
the  law,  or  the  army.  He  had  at  no  time 
taken  any  part  in  that  struggle  for  power  and 
place,  which  is  the  source  of  all  th^  is  amiss  in 
our  laws,  and  oppressive  in  our  institutions — ^he 
knew  too  well  in  what  the  real  value  of  life  con- 
sists, to  place  his  time  at  the  disposal  of  any 
other  will  than  his  own — ^he  did  not  covet  wealth 
for  the  sake  of  power,  nor  power  for  the  sake 
of  wealth.  His  property  was  unencumbered, 
and  his  income  was  such  as  befitted  his  here- 
ditary rank,  for  his  family  was  noble  when  no- 
biUty  was  an  honour;  when  the  practice  of 
creating  a  batch  of  peers  to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  government  was  unknown ;  and  when  the 
aristocracy  of  England  was  free  from  the  con- 
tamination of  servile  lawyers,  and  the  spawn  of 
opulent  stock-jobbers. 

Since  the  death  of  the  Viscountess,  there  wafs 
no  object  here  below,  save  his  Emelia,  to  which 
he  attached  any  abiding  value.  The  loss  of  this 
world's  wealth  may  be  borne ;  not  only  may  we 

VOL.  I.  E 
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be  reconciled  to  it,  but  if  merely  thrown  upon 
our  own  resources,  may  be  happier  when  it  is 
gone.  But  a  wife,  the  being  in  whom  all  that 
endears  us  to  life  is  treasured  up,  when  she  is 
summoned  away,  the  curtain  drops  upon  all  the 
blessed  visiolis  of  the  fixture.  All  those  objects, 
which  before  were  full  of  excitement,  lose  their 
hold  upon  the  heart— all  that  before  was  warm 
and  brilliant,  becomes  cold  and  colourless.  It 
was  so  with  Glendarvon ;  he  felt  when  he  con- 
signed her  to  the  grave,  that  his  summer  of  life 
was  gone — its  sun  was  set. 

The  daughter  of  this  nobleman  was  fitted  to 
be  the  mother  of  such  a  son  as  Clavering,  and 
such  a  daughter  as  Julia,  whom  we  shall  intro- 
duce to  the  reader  by  and  bye.  From  the  first 
dawn  of  their  reason,  she  had  watched  carefiilly 
over  both.  As  soon  as  their  faculties  began  to 
Hpen,  she  applied  herself  to  the  giving  to  their 
kind  and  affectionate  instincts  their  proper  di- 
rection. Her  language,  on  whatever  subject 
she  spoke  to  them,  was  simple,  and  suited  to 
their  comprehension;  and  she  had  found  no 
difficulty  in  conveying  to  their  youthful  minds 
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the  first  elements  of  moral  truth.  She  im- 
pressed them  by  illustrations  adapted  to  their 
capacity^  and  which  though  simple^  were  full  of 
interest.  Her  first  and  greatest  care  was,  to 
cultivate  in  them  the  principle  of  benevolence, 
that  purest  of  all  principles,  which  finds  its  hap- 
piness in  making  others  happy.  She  was  her- 
self, the  companion  of  their   childish  sports ; 

« 

and  having  no  example  before  them  of  cunning, 
ill-temper,  or  unkindness,  the  disposition  of 
both  took  the  training  given  to  it  by  the  un- 
spoiled feelings  of  nature. 

Whatever  were  the  boyish  thoughts  or  opi- 
nions of  young  Clavering,  the  expression  of 
them  came  promptly  to  his  lips.  He  felt  that 
he  had  nothing  to  conceal,  and  he  concealed 
nothing.  As  his  feu^uldes  expanded,  teachers 
were  chosen,  well  qualified  to  instruct  him  in  all 
the  higher  branches  of  useful  learning ;  but  the 
maternal  solicitude  of  Lady  Clavering  never  re- 
lazed,  knowing  as  she  did,  how  rarely  the  de- 
velopment of  the  moral  feelings  is  attended  to 
by  classical  instructors.  She  sedulously  cul- 
tivated in  her  son  that  rectitude  of  principle, 

k2 
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which  should  govern  his  conduct  in  public  and 
prirate  life.     She  considered  education  of  119 
yalue^  but  as  it  fitted  the  individual  for  the  dis- 
charge of  those  duties  to  society,  by  the  ob- 
servance of  which  he  can  alone  be  of  any  value 
in  th6  world,  either  to  himself  or  to  others.    The 
result  of  this  system  of  teaching  was,  that  as  he 
grew  up,  the  predominant  qualities  of  his  mind 
were  a  love  of  justice,  and  an  utter  abhorrence 
of  every  thing  like  dissimulation ;  his  educa- 
tion, as  we  have  intimated,  was  begun  in  the 
nursery.     Lady  Clavering  was  well  aware  that 
the  mind  grows,  as  weU  as  the  body,  from  in- 
fancy  to  manhood ;   and  that  both   must    be 
watched  and  nurtured,  from  day  to  day,  with 
equal  care,  if  we  expect  them  to  arrive  at  a 
healthy  state.     His  intellectual  faculties  having 
been  suffered  to  unfold  themselves  without  re- 
straint, and  having  been  treated  from  his  child- 
hood as  a  rational  being,  the  result  of  this  mode 
of  treatment  was,  that  his  intellectual  constitu- 
tion was  sound ;  that  on  all  subjects  he  spoke 
what  he  thought — that  in  religion  he  was  not, 
as  too  many  of  us  are — the  creatures  of  a  cate- 
chism, but  of  reason  and  real  life. 
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If  educadon  were  thus  conducted — ^if  it  bad 
been  so  conducted  in  times  past^-kow  different 
Would  be  the  condition  of  society,  intellectual 
and  moral — our  rational  clay  would  not  have 
been  moulded  as  it  has  been,  into  all  manner  of 
fantastic  and  repulsire  shapes.  Education — as 
regards  the  full  development  of  our  reasoning 
fiu;ulties,  and  of  those  moral  principles  and  feel- 
ings  which  should  govern  and  gtude  us  in  our 
progress  through  life — as  far  as  these  are  con- 
oerned,  we  are  in  the  very  infency  of  knowledge. 
In  all  the  branches  of  mechanical  science,  and  in 
every  department  of  literature,  our  advance- 
ment has  of  late  years  been  great  beyond  ex- 
ample. Cheap  publications  have  diffused  this 
knowledge  through  circles  into  which  it  never 
before  found  its  way.  Canals,  rail-roads,  and 
steam-navigation,  have  well  nigh  annihilated 
space :  the  discoveries  in  chemistry  within  the 
last  half  century,  exceed  the  combined  acqui- 
sitions of  all  the  former  ages  of  the  world.  But 
where  is  our  moral  preeminence?  In  this 
essential  and  important  part  of  our  progress, 
what  have  we  to  boast?    True  it  is,  that  the 
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Spirit  of  enquiry  has  lowered  the  ascendancy  of 
the  priesthood ;  but  is  ks  zeal  to  maintain  that 
ascendancy^  one  jot  abated  ? 

Are  we  not  taught^  and  with  a  inore  alive 
sseal  than  ever^  to  hold  tiie  essence  of  religion 
to  consist  in  strict  and  regular  attendance  on 
public  worship  ?  Is  not  salvation  hy  faith  pro- 
pounded and  preachfed  in  every  parochial  church, 
and  the  habits  of  practical  goodness  lefb  to  grow 
up  as  they  may? 

And  wherein  is  this  faith  to  be  sought  ?  In  it 
to  be  exemplified  in  that  adoration  of  the  heart, 
which  displays  itself  in  ctdtivating  that  dispo- 
sition and  those  principles,  the  habitual  exercise 
of  which  leaves  the  soul  at  peace  with  God  and 
with  ourselves  ?  No.  We  are  to  consult  not  the 
wUl  of  our  Maker,  but  the  word  of  man.  There  is 
no  road  to  salvation,  butthrough  the  Thirty-Nine 
Articles!  Does  this  compound  of  scholastic 
jargon  contain  one  single  moral  truth  ?  Is  one 
Christian  precept  to  be  found  in  them,  from  the 
first  to  the  last  ?  Do  they  contain  one  intelligi- 
ble principle  which  instructs  us  in  our  duty 
here,  or  that  prepares  us  for  happiness  here- 
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after?  No;  nor  anything  approaching  to  it. 
Thej  contain  nothing  but  the  abstruse  doctrines 
of  a  metaphysical  divinity^  upheld  in  the  darker 
ages  by  punishing  disbelief  with  death,  and  in 
our  own  times,  by  maldng  the  Eong's  Attorney 
General,  the  Defender  of  the  Faith  ! 

How  slowly  has  reason  extended  her  empire 
in  Europe  I  And  why  ?  Because  she  has  been 
persecuted  in  every  step  of  her  progress.  Slings, 
priests  and  nobles,  have  from  the  £rst,  joined  to 
hunt  her  down.  The  rulers  of  the  people,  in 
every  age,  have  always  done  their  utmost  to 
keep  them  in  darkness — mystery  on  politics — 
mptery  in  religion — and  all  this  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fencing  out  enquiry,  and  keeping  com- 
mon sense  at  a  distance. 

It  has  pleased  God  to  endow  his  creatures  with 
the  faculty  of  reason,  to  enable  them  to  distin- 
guish truth  from  falsehood;  but  the  spread  of 
truth  is  never  permitted,  so  long  as  those  in 
power  have  the  means  of  suppressing  it.  When 
the  church  was  in  the  heyday  of  her  power,  the 
word  of  the  priest  was  gospel,  and  his  will  was 
law :  the  ascendant  faith  was  then  the  Catholic ; 
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but  the  ambition,  the  rapacity,  and  the  licen- 
tiousness of  their  clergy— and  the  unblushing 

9 

sensualism  of  the  creatures  that  successiyely 
filled  the  Papal  Chair,  and  who  pretended  to 
haye  the  keys  of  St.  Peter,  which  enabled  them 
to  lock  the  gates  of  heaven  against  all  unbe- 
lievers— at  length  raised  a  spirit  of  resistance, 
which  ended  in  the  downfall  of  their  spiritual 
throne.  So  far  from  there  being,  at  this  period, 
any  alliance  between  Church  and  State,  they 
maintained  a  constant  warfare.  In  England 
particularly,  every  page  of  its  history  is  dis- 
figured with  the  detail  of  their  conflicts  and  con- 
troversies ;  sometimes  the  Papal  supremacy  was 
disowned, — at  other  times  the  thunder  of  the 
Vatican  prevailed ;  but  the  scenes  of  shameless 
hypocrisy,  and  reckless  bloodshed,  are  repulsive 
in  the  extreme.  Nothing  is  seen  but  the  kna- 
very of  a  self-delegated  priesthood,  profiting  by 
the  ignorance  of  the  people,  and  imposing  upon 
their  credulity;  they  were  bitter  enemies  to 
the  progress  of  knowledge,  knowing  well,  that 
the  more  the  bulk  of  mankind  were  enlighten- 
ed, the  more  clearly  would  their  craft  be  seen 
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through^  and  the  more  extensively  would  the 
network  of  their  system  be  exposed. 

Heijiry  the  Eighth  was  every  inch  a  Catholic. 
His  battle  with  the  See  of  Bome^  was  not  with 
its  doctrines^  but  with  its  temporal  power.  Had 
not  the  Fope^  in  a  fit  of  passionate  indiscretion, 
pronounced  sentence,  denouncing  his  divorce 
from  Queen  Catharine,  and  his  marriage  with 
Anne  Boleyn,  no  rupture  between  them 
would  have  taken  place.  Had  his  Holiness 
managed  matters  a  little  more  adroitly,  and  with 
better  temper,  the  English  tyrant  would  never 
have  disputed  his  spintual  supremacy,  and  our 
Church  would  probably  at  this  day  have  been 
CathoUc.  Whoever  should  have  cast  ridicule 
on  the  consecrated  wafer,  would  have  been 
burnt  as  a  heretic.  Bishop  Fhilpots  would  have 
written  pamphlets  in  defence  of  transubstan- 
tiation ;  and  the  Judges  would  have  declared 
Catholicism  to  be  ^^  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of 
the  land;"  and  our  now  orthodox  Churchmen 
would  have  celebrated  High  Mass. 


s  5 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

No  man  could  be  better  satisfied  than  was  Sir 
Felix  Clavering  with  the  moral  temperament  of 
his  son.  His  intellect  was 'strongs  searching, 
and  reflective;  in  temper  and  in  manners  he 
was  everything  that  could  be  wished.  But  he 
had  come  to  a  season  of  life  when  the  com- 
plexion of  his  poKtical  principles  and  opinions 
were  of  the  first  importance.  The  whole  colour 
of  the  future  depended  upon  them.  Unhap>> 
pily,  these  thoughts  and  opinions  were  not  of  a 
kind  which  the  loyalty  of  Toryism  could  at  all 
tolerate.  They  held  forth  no  chance  of  his  ever 
enlisting  under  the  anti-popular  banner.  A 
most  unaccountable  sort  of  infiuence  had  been 
early  exerted  over  his  mind ;  how  or  when,  the 
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worthy  Baronet  could  not  well  ascertain ;  but  so 
it  was.  It  had  been  the  earnest  endeavour  of 
his  tutor^  Mr.  Markland,  imperceptibly  to 
alter  all  these  erroneous  notions,  and  replace 
them  with,  in  his  opinion,  others  more  honour- 
able to  himself,  and  better  calculated  to  attach 
him  to  that  class  of  society  from  which  alone  he 
could  derive  an  influential  and  permanent  re- 
spect. 

Edward  Clavering  was  a  very  patient,  but  by 
no  means  a  pliant,  disciple.  He  would  often 
yield,  without  assenting ;  the  reason  of  this  was, 
that  he  would  never  be  at  the  pains  to  argue 
any  point  with  an  adversary  who  he  knew  be- 
fore hand  was  not  to  be  convinced.  He  would, 
for  instance,  no  more  have  disputed  a  high  Tory 
doctrine  with  Mr.  Markland,  than  he  would 
have  contended  for  monarchy  with  an  American. 
It  would,  he  knew,  be  equally  a  waste  of  breath 
in  either  case. 

Mr.  Markland,  the  eldest  son  of  a  canon  of 
the  cathedral  of  Oxford,  was  a  man  cast  in  the 
University  mould.  The  basis  of  all  his  erudi- 
tion was  classical;  the  superstructure  was  cle- 
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rical.  He  had  mingled  but  little  with  the  living 
world;  and  was,  consequently,  not  excited  by 
those  active  and  stirring  events  which  keep  the 
intellect  perpetually  on  the  alert. 

We  are  all  of  us  fashioned  more  or  less  by 
the  circle  into  which  we  are  born,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances by  which  we  are  surrounded.  It  is 
to  these  that  our  habits  of  study  will  be  adapted, 
and  by  these  will  all  our  opinions,  moral  and 
political,  be  framed.  Mr.  Markland  was  familiar 
with  the  writings  of  the  early  Fathers ;  he  had 
drank  deep  from  the  springs  of  their  mystic  and 
casuistical  theology;  with  this  training  his  ortho- 
doxy, as  may  be  readily  conceived,  was  pure 
and  undoubting.  He  had  studied  the  laws  of 
England  in  the  Commentaries  of  Sir  William 
Blackstone,  and  its  constitution  in  the  pages  of 
De  Lolme.  It  was  a  perfect  piece  of  machinery 
—the  boast  of  "  our  beloved  fatherland ;"  a 
monument  of  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors.  The 
three  estates  —  King,  Lords,  and  Commons — 
mutually  balancing  each  other,  and  thus  pro- 
viding against  an  excess  of  power  in  either; 
what  an  admirable  contrivance !   His  attachment 
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to  this  system  was  sincere,  as  was  his  fidelity 
towards  it.  But  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
was  the  result  of  inward  thought.  He  had 
never  studied  the  principles  of  goTemment  as  a 
science.  He  erred— where  the  migority  of  us 
err — in  mistaking  the  opinions  in  which  we  are 
bom  and  bred,  for  the  deliberate  convictions  of 
our  own  reason.  In  aU  his  notions  he  was 
supremely  aristocratic.  The  Gamaliel  at  whose 
feet  he  had  been  brought  dp  had  so  ordained  it. 

In  politics,  he  was  the  idolater  of  Borke. 
The  maxim  of  that  distinguished  statesman,  that 
"  to  innovate  is  not  to  reform,"  was,  with  him,  a 
sacred  and  imperishable  truth.  The  nobility  of 
France  had  been  scattered  abroad — ^her  clergy 
had  ceased  to  be  venerated — their  estates  had 
been  confiscated— the  law  of  primogeniture  had 
been  abolished — what  an  awful  warning ! — and 
all  this  from  the  loye  of  change  —  from  that 
capricious,  dissatisfied  feeling,  which  leads  to 
the  destruction  of  all  that  is  ancient  and  vene- 
rable in  the  institutions  of  man. 

All  this  was,  to  Mr.  Markland,  so  much  self- 
evident  toith.     It  was  the  manifest  tendency  of 
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the  spirit  of  reform  to  oTertum  eyerything ;  to 
break  up  all  establiahments^  and  to  tarn  goyem- 
ment  upside-down.  His  political  creed  w^ 
braced  within  a  short  compass — Monarchy  is 
the  mainstay  of  the  world — ^the  nobles  of  the 
land  are  the  springs,  without  which  all  the 
clock-work  of  social  order  would  come  to  a  stop. 
Archbishops  and  Bishops  are  among  the  glories 
of  Christianity ;  it  is  under  their  brooding  |^- 
nions  that  all  the  germs  of  holiness  are  hatched 
into  life ;  to  their  labours  it  is  owing  that  the 
claws  of  Satan  are  shealed,  and  the  sting  of  the 
old  serpent  made  harmless. 

Such  were  the  sentiments  which  imbued  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Markland^  when,  at  the  earnest 
recommendation  of  a  dignitary  of  the  establish- 
ment he  was  selected  by  the  Baronet  as  tra- 
velling tutor  to  his  son.  His  Greek  and  Latin 
acquirements  were  considerable ;  his  manners, 
though  somewhat  constrained,  were,  upon  the 
whole,  not  unpleasant ;  and,  which  is  of  much 
more  importance,  his  morals  were  exeihplary. 

HLb  pupil  had  been  ripening  into  manhood  at 
a  time  when  the  rays  of  reform  were  beaming 
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forth  on  all  udes^  and  when  the  doctrines  put 
forth  by  its  advocates  were  drawn  into  constant 
discussion  by  the  resistance  they  encountered. 
Edward  Clayering  had  no  prejudices  to  over* 
come ;  his  mind  had  been  early  initiated  into  all 
those  loftier  principles'^  the  pn^ess  of  which 
has  so  much  disquieted  both  Whigs  and  Tories^ 
as  they  rendered  the  path  of  goyemmeiit  very 
unsmooth  to  the  one^  and  came  into  triumphant 
oollisifln  with  the  other. 

It  was  not  long  before  Mr.  Markland  per- 
ceived—«nd  he  perceived  it  with  real  regret — 
that  there  were  certain  topics  upon  which  the  con- 
ceptions of  his  pupil  sadly  required  to  be  recti- 
fied; and  he  forthwith  set  about  to  inspire  him 
with  other  sentiments  than  those  which  he  ap- 
peared^  unhappily^  to  entertain  as  to  the  nature 
of  goyemment^  and  the  obligations  which  it  en- 
joined. In  forming  this  resolution  he  acted  upon 
a  principle  of  duty.  He  felt  that  it  would  be 
expected  from  him  by  the  father  that  he  should 
eradicate  from  the  mind  of  his  son  opinions 
which  ought  never  to  have  found  their  way  into 
it.    It  might  not  be  long  before  it  would  fall  to 
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his  lot  to  discharge  in  parliament  those  public 
duties  to  his  country  for  which  his  talents  so  weU 
qualified  him.  If  called  upon  to  embark  in  that 
great  struggle  which  had  been  so  long  going  on 
between  the  aristocracy  and  the  people,  it  was 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  he  should  be  pre<^ 
pared  to  uphold  the  fabric  of  our  constitution 
against  that  party  styling  themselves  Befonhers, 
which,  if  their  principles  were  acted  upon  to 
their  extent,  would  not  leave  one  stone  upon 
another. 

As  their  conversations  were  frequently  carried 
on  in  the  presence  of  Lady  Clavering,  he  soon 
discovered,  from  the  remarks  that  sometimes 
fell  from  that  lady,  when  certain  public  topics 
were  incidentally  touched  upon,  that  the  son 
was  not  the  only  one  in  the  family  whose  con- 
version was  desirable.  He  soon  ceased  to 
wonder,  as  at  first  he  had  done,  how  it  hap- 
pened that  Edward  Clavering  had  imbibed  such 
unsafe,  as  well  as  unsound  ideas,  on  matters  of 
high  concern.  However,  that  Lady  Clavering 
was  a  woman  of  strong  sense  he  knew,  and  to 
such  a  woman,  truth,  when  made  clearly  to  ap*- 
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pear^  would,  lie  was  sure,  be  irresistible.  Her 
son  too  was  well  disposed  to  hear  reason  on 
whatever  subject,  and  was  not  therefore  likely 
to  hold  out  against  conyiction.  In  thinkmg 
thus,  he  did  justice  to  both ;  but  he  erred  in 
imagining  he  had  the  weapons  necessary  to  secure 
ihe  anticipated  triumph.  No  truth  of  import- 
ance  can  be  made  to  appear  to  any  mind — ^much 
less  to  such  ndnds  as  he  had  to  deal  with — ^with- 
out a  very  searching  examination  of  all  the  de- 
fails  by  which  it  is  established.  But  Mr.  Mark- 
land,  though  a  sound  scholar,  and— strip  him  of 
his  prejudices — a  sensible  man,  was  not  a  deep 
reasoner.  He  had  been  trained  in  the  tenets  of 
the  old  school.  He  had  been  accustomed  to 
yield  to  the  authority  of  great  names ;  and,  con- 
sequently, had  yet  to  learn,  what  he  conceived 
himself  in  a  condition  to  teach. 

It  must  likewise  be  said,  to  his  praise,  that 
though  actuated  by  a  very  devout  zeal,  he  had 
nothing  about  him  of  the  spirit  of  intolerance. 
He  resolved  to  carry  on  the  work  of  conversion 
with  that  mildness  which,  exciting  no  hostility, 
bids  fEorest  for  success.     He  persuaded  himself 
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that  the  best  course  would  be^  to  touch  incicbsn* 
tally  upon  those  doctrines  which  were  fast  ob- 
taining a  dangerous  popularity ;  and  to  introduce^ 
in  the  discussion  of  them^  such  remarks  as  were 
most  likely  to  obtain  attentbn>  and  leave  them 
either  to  encounter  objection,  or  to  make  their 
own  way,  whichever  might  happen ;  that  by  de- 
^ees  they  would  make  their  way  he  had  no 
doubt.  It  was  necessary  to  prepare  the  ground 
for  the  seed ;  in  due  time  it  would  bring  for& 
fruit  a  hundred  fold. 

We  should  here  inform  the  reader  that  die 
character  of  Lady  Clavering  had  been  hitherto 
very  imperfectly  shadowed  out  to  Mr.  Markland. 
Circumstances  had  occurred  to  delay  Edward's 
departure  for  his  continental  travels,  and  ^he 
same  circumstances  were  likely  to  delay  it  still 
longer.  This  interval  had  afforded  him  many 
occasions  for  remarking  the  soundness  of  her 
judgment  when  conversing  on  subjects  of  lite- 
rature and  taste;  but  as  she  mostly  abstained 
from  taking  any  part  in  the  conversation  when  It 
turned  on  politics,  he  had  not  had  sufficient 
opportunities  of   ascertaining   decidedly  as  to 
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which  party  her  opinions  leaned.  It  was  not 
till  very  recently  that  some  observations  had 
fallen  from  her  which  were  somewhat  discou- 
raging. She  expressed  herself,  however,  with 
so  much  deUcacy  and  good  temper,  that  he  ima- 
gined her  opinions  were  not  so  decisive  as  in 
reality  they  were ;  and  that  the  difficulty  would 
not  be  very  great  of  drawing  her  round,  by  de- 
grees, to  a  more  correct  and  legitimate  course  of 
thinking. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

The  character  of  Sir  Felix  Clavering  and  of 
his  son  were,  as  the  reader  will  have  perceived, 
nearly  the  converse  of  each  other.  How  this 
had  happened  may  be  readily  accounted  for. 
Edward  had  been  educated  by  his  mother ;  more 
of  her  qualities  had  been  transmitted  to  him  than 
of  his  father's.  The  dispositions  of  both  parents 
combined  are  inherited  by  the  offspring  in  many 
cases ;  but  in  the  present  instance,  the  intellec- 
tual character  of  the  mother  predominated.  Had 
his  early  years  been  engrossed  by  the  dead  lan- 
guages, instead  of  storing  up  a  fund  of  informa- 
tion, and  giving  his  intellectual  faculties  full  play, 
he  would  no  doubt  have  been,  at  manhood,  a 
different  being.  But  although  differently  trained. 
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the  basis  both  of  his  mental  and  moral  constitu- 
tion would  have  remained  the  same.  But  his 
father  had  been  too  much  engrossed  with  affairs 
of  state  to  interfere  with  the  maternal  manage- 
ment of  him^  and  under  that  management  he 
had  become  what  he  was. 

That  Edward's  researches^  moral  and  political^ 
had  left  him  wholly  ignorant  of  party  tactics^  and 
careless  of  all  that  concerned  Aem^  was^  to  his 
&ther^  not  only  a  source  of  inexpressible  regret, 
but  of  endless  mortification.  He  had  long  been 
looking  forward  to  a  peerage  as  the  reward  of 
his  own  tried  and  faithful  services.  He  had 
stood  the  brunt  of  several  strong  contests,  as  the 
ministerial  candidate,  at  a  time  when  parties 
were  so  nearly  balanced,  that  every  vote  had  its 
exchangeable  value ;  and  his  county  influence, 
which  was  considerable,  would  have  failed  to 
have  obtained  for  him  anything  like  a  majority 
on  the  poll,  had  not  the  costly  but  customary 
^'  ways  and  means  "  been  resorted  to  for  placing 
him  at  the  head  of  it.  He  had  latterly  kept  up 
this  county  influence  chiefly  with  a  view  of 
transmitting  it  to  his  son.     To  secure  this,  and 
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to  make  it  available  to  his  views^  was  the  great 
object  to  which  all  his  efforts  were  directed^  and 
in  which  all  his  hopes  were  centered.  Judging 
from  the  representations  of  Mr.  Markland,  there 
was  no  present  prospect  of  his  wishes  being 
accomplished. 

This  was  the  more  vexations,  as  he  had  always 
looked  to  Edward's  obtaining  his  full  dividend 
in  the  distributi6n  of  official  favour.  His  seat 
in  the  legislature  was  certain,  and  he  might  make 
his  importance  felt;  his  abilities  being  of  that 
kind  upon  which  the  business-like  habits  of  a 
statesman  might  be  most  successfrdly  grafted^ 
Now  that  a  young  man  with  so  wide  an  avenue 
to  power  and  distinction  before  him,  should  turn 
his  back  upon  it,  was  to  the  Baronet  imaooount- 
able.  It  was  the  more  imaccountable,  as  -he 
had  always  taken  care,  as  much  as  in  him  lay,  to 
keep  out  of  his  mind  all  those  romantic  notions 
about  the  moral  equality  of  man — ^the  greatest 
happiness  principle — ^and  other  doctrines  of  the 
Bentham  school,  which,  as  he  said,  had  turned 
the  heads  of  so  many,  and  had  brought  them  to 
the  work  of  reform^  axe  in  hand,  with  a  reck- 
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lessness  of  which,  till  now,  the  world  had  no 
example.  Aware  of  the  destructiye  opinions 
which  the  last  half  century  had  set  afloat,  he  had 
polled  up,  as  he  thought,  every  drawbridge 
against  the  enemy;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  all  his 
watchfulness,  the  foe  had  made  his  way. 

The  chances,  he  saw,  were  sadly  against  the 
upward  course  which  he  had  anticipated.  The 
state  of  his  health,  too,  made  it  possible  that  the 
worms  might  call  for  their  meal  before  he  could 
possibly  be  baptized  at  the  font  of  the  aristocracy. 
Alas  !  Death  is  a  sad  leyeller.  It  is  lamentable 
to  think  with  what  liftle  ceremony  he  cuts  up 
ribbons  and  garters,  and  stops  the  pulsation  of  a 
heart  that  throbs  imder  a  star. 

There  had  certainly  been  a  sore  change  in 
&e  state  of  affidrs  since  the  worthy  Baronet 
had  used  to  carouse  with  Dundas  and  the 
heayen-bom  minister  at  Wimbledon.  They 
knew  well,  in  their  day,  how  to  deal  with  the 
doctrine  of  political  regeneration.  The  quiet  of 
the  borough-patrons  was  neyer  then  disturbed 
by  Whig  or  Tory.  The  possessors  of  election 
influence   in   both    parties  exercised  it  for  a 
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yaloable  consideration.  Eyerything  has  an 
exchangeable  valae.  Each  party  sought  his 
own  gain,  and  the  pubHc  paid  the  cost 
Erery  voter  enlisted  himself  under  the  banner 
of  Charles  Fox  or  William  Pitt.  As  for  the 
people,  it  was  enough  that  they  were  permitted 
to  look  on  while  the  game  was  playing,  without 
presuming  to  take  account  of  the  score.  The 
interest  of  government — ^the  landed  interest — 
the  commercial  interest — all  these  were  recog- 
nized, upheld,  and  acted  upon.  But  the  in*' 
terests  of  the  country  were  in  the  hands  of 
chance.  They  were  left  to  scuffle  with  corrup- 
tion, and  make  the  best  of  it. 

Sir  Felix  loved  to  recur  to  these  good  old 
times.  "  I  well  remember,"  said  he,  the  other 
day,  in  an  after-dinner  conversation,  at  which 
his  son  was  present,  before  whom  his  most  fte^ 
quent  topic  was  the  danger  which  attends  all 
political  changes ; — "  I  well  remember  the  time 
when  the  majority,  seated  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  the  crown,  the  borough  holders,  and  the 
peers,  was  424.  Ministers  had  then  a  support 
equal  to  the  weight  they  had  to  sustain ;  and 
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were  not,  as  now^  compelled  to  truckle  to  popular 
opinion  at  every  turn  of  the  comer.  When  the 
spirit  of  reform  stalked  abroad,  as  it  now  and  then 
did,  ministers  put  it  down  promptly,  and  drove 
it  back  at  once  to  its  hiding  place.  They  bestirred 
themselves,  too,  in  other  ways.  They  bought 
up  such  a  portion  of  the  daily  press  as  would 
keep  the  pubHc  mind  from  being  whisked  about 
by  every  wind  of  doctrine.  The  clerical  magis^ 
trates  and  the  influential  landholders  of  each 
coimty  kept  their  eye  steadily  upon  the  news- 
papers which  the  innkeepers  took  in  for  the 
perusal  of  their  customers.  They  took  in  an 
opposition  paper  at  their  peril.  By  this  and 
other  means  they  got  the  provincial  press,  in  a 
great  measure,  under  their  control.  The  Attor- 
ney-General^ too,  was  always  on  the  alert ;  and 
not  only  did  he  keep  a  sharp  look-out,  but  the 
spies  of  government  were  always  on  the  watch- 
tower.  The  seditious  were  pounced  upon  at  a 
moment  when  they  thought  no  eye  was  upon 
them." 

"  It  was  this  promptitude,  at  that  critical  junc- 
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ture  of  affairs,"  said  Mr.  Markland,  "  that  saved 
the  country." 

"  Exactly  so,"  continued  the  Baronet  "  Mi- 
nisters did  not  then  leave  the  strongholds  of 
government  at  the  mercy  of  political  unions. 
Not  but  that,  even  in  that  day,  there  were  poli- 
tical unions,  but  they  were  of  a  quite  different 
kind.  They  were  formed  not  to  batter  down, 
but  to  build  up.  Their  object  was  to  conso- 
lidate the  strength  of  the  state,  and  to  crush  the 
spirit  of  faction.  I  was  myself  a  member  of  the 
Crown  and  Anchor  Association,  set  on  foot  by 
Mr.  Reeves.  It  was  expressly  instituted  *  For 
the  protection  of  liberty  and  property  against 
the  daring  attacks  of  Kepublicans  and  Levellers.' 
AU  the  leading  members  of  the  administration 
were  active  in  support  of  it.  True  Tory  prin- 
ciples were  then  revered  as  they  deserve ;  and  I 
hope  yet  to  see  the  day  when  they  will  be  again 
triumphant." 

The  sagacious  Sir  Felix,  notwithstanding  the 
energy  with  which  he  expressed  this  hope, 
lamented  inwardly  the  slender  promise  there 
was  of  its  fulfilment.     It  were  an  idle  dream 
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to  expect  the  return  of  those  golden  times  when 
the  Treasury  was  all  in  all^  and  the  will  of  the 
First  Lord  was  the  supreme  law.  The  boun- 
daries of  reason  and  science  have  been^  for  years^ 
visibly  enlarging.  The  poorest  of  the  operative- 
classes  have  now  the  means  of  knowledge  within 
their  reach ;  and  the  better  educated  and  more 
reflective  among  them  have  gained  that  lead 
and  influence  which  superior  intellect,  in  what- 
ever station,  never  fails  to  obtain.  All  this  has 
been  from  day  to  day  working  silently  on,  and 
from  day  to  day  has  forwarded  that  quiet  revo- 
lution, the  momentous  eflects  of  which  are  still 
but  in  their  beginning. 

France  and  England  rule  the  destiny  of 
Europe,  and  all  the  tints  and  shades  of  character 
of  the  people  of  both  nations  have  undergone  a 
striking  and  permanent  change.  The  foolish 
prejudices  and  unworthy  enmity,  which  were 
fed  and  fostered  by  their  rulers  on  both  sides, 
have  disappeared.  The  people  of  both  coun- 
tries perceive  that  their  interests  are  identified, 
and  they  have  become  cemented,  as  by  a  bond  of 
common  union.     They  have  become  so  by  an 
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understood  sympathy,  not  declared  in  form  nor 
expressed  in  language ;  but  a  sympathy  inspired 
by  the  deep-seated  feelings  of  our  common  na- 
ture, which  locks  together,  in  hand  and  in  heart, 
the  genuine,  unselfish  friends  of  freedom  and 
the  human  race. 

It  was  never  by'choice  that  the  Baronet  talked 
upon  politics,  for  he  was  never  desirous  of  dis- 
turbing his  own  quiet.  He  lived  in  the  remem- 
brance of  the  past ;  neither  the  present,  nor  the 
probable  ftiture,  did  he  ever  care  to  contemplate. 
When  he  did  so,  his  sole  motive  was  the  oppor- 
tunity it  aflforded  him  to  instil  becoming  sen- 
timents into  the  mind  of  his  son,  and  to  inspire 
him  with  a  desire  to  become^f  some  personal 
consequence  in  the  state ;  and  to  impress  him 
with  a  due  sense  of  the  value  of  royal  favour, 
and  of  that  patronage  in  high  places,  which  is 
the  sure  source  of  honour  and  preferment. 

Sir  Felix  had  great  command  of  temper ;  he 
had  played  the  courtier  so  long,  and  so  success- 
frilly,  as  to  have  brought  all  his  feelings  under 
due  subordination;  but  his  equanimity  was  tasked 
to  the  utmost,  when,  returning  home  from  a  long 
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intenriew  in  Downing  Street,  he  told  Edward  of 
the  very  &yourable  manner  in  which  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  iiad  been  pleased  to  express 
himself  with  reference  to  a  vacancy  which  he 
had  solicited  in  his  behalf^  and  that  he  had  con- 
duded  by  saying, — "  Sr  Felix,  be  assured  I 
estimate  your  services  most  highly,  and  am  too 
happy  in  having  it  in  my  power  to  place  your 
gon  in  so  desirable  an  appointment.  You  wiQ 
have  the  kindness  to  intimate  as  much  to  him 
and  that  it  only  awaits  his  acceptance*'' 

Instead  of  receiving  this  commimication  with 
the  joy  expected,  Edward  Clavering  was  silent. 

^^  You  are  siurely  not  hesitating  about  ac- 
cepting it  ?" 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  Edward,  mildly ;  "  my 
mind  is  made  up  at  once  to  decline  it." 

Sir  Felix,  with  a  stare  of  consternation,  stood 
for  a  few  moments  without  reply.  Recovering 
himself,  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  unusual  vehemence, 

"  What !  when  I  have  at  length  succeeded — 
and  God  knows  the  delays  and  disappointments 
I  have  experienced — that  now,  when  the  long 
sought  object  of  my  solicitude  is  obtained — when 
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I  have  procured  for  you  an  official  situation^  not 
only  of  great  emolument,  but  which  necessarily 
brings  you  into  communication  with  the  highest 
departments  of  the  government,  that  you  should 
disdainfully  refuse  it." 

"  Pardon  me/'  said  Edward,  "  you  really  do 
me  wrong ;  far  from  refusing  it  with  any  feeling 
of  disdain,  I  consider  mj^elf  highly  flattered  by 
the  offer,  and  acknowledge  with  the  deepest 
gratitude  the  pains  taken  to  procure  it  for  me ; 
but " 

"  But  what  ?  You  are  fond  of  being  like  no- 
body else ;  and  seem  proud  of  disavowing  your 
attachment  and  allegiance  to  the  throne.  There 
is  a  certain  season  of  Ufe  when  all  this  romance 
may  be  pardonable,  but  it  is  time  it  was  over. 
As  for  that  discontent  with  all  existing  institu- 
tions which  marks  the  temper  of  the  times,  it 
arises  not  from  a  love  of  proper  freedom,  but 
from  an  impatience  of  all  restraint.  Time  was 
when  all  classes  were  busied  with  their  own  con- 
cerns, and  no  other ;  the  peasant  with  his 
plough — the  artisan  with  his  loom — ^the  trades-* 
man  with  his  weights  and  scales.     But,  in  these 
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times^  rank  and  wealth  and  privilege  go  for  no- 
thing. The  spirit  of  faction  is  everywhere. 
Every  swarthy  operative  presumes  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  his  rulers^  and  to  pronounce^  for- 
sooth^ that  they  have  been  '  weighed  in  the 
balance  and  found  wanting.'  And  all  this  you 
approve ;  and  I  have  no  doubt^  when  the  work  of 
destruction  begins,  you  will  willingly  set  your 
shoulder  to  the  wheel." 

"  Never !"  said  Edward,  in  reply ;  "  it  is 
solely  because  I  do  not  feel  myself  qualified  for 
office  that  I  would,  for  the  present,  decline  it." 

^*  There  is  nothing  so  offensive  as  the  pride 
that  apes  humility,"  replied  the  Baronet. 

*^  Humility,"  rejoined  Edward,  "  is  a  virtue 
which  pride  seldom  seeks  to  counterfeit.  For 
myself,  I  have  no  inclination  to  overthrow  poli- 
tical systems;  nor  do  I  even  consider  myself 
fitted  to  assist  in  working  out  those  great  changes 
which  I  see  in  progress.  I  speak  what  I  really 
feel,  when  I  say  that  I  do  not  deem  my  mind 
sufficiently  matured  for  such  a  task." 

"  In  other  words,  you  do  not  feel  yourself 
strong  enough  to  assist  in  rooting  up  the  ancient 
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landmarks.  Your  creative  genius  is  not,  as  yet, 
sufficiently  ripened  to  frame  a  new  system  of 
political  society,  in  which  a  philosophical  mob 
shall  govern  themselves,  and  kings  and  nobles 
and  priests  be  sent  to  the  right-about." 

^^  I  certainly  do  not  conceive  myself  cut  out 
for  such  a  task,"  said  Edward.  "  As  to  whe- 
ther an  hereditary  nobility  and  an  established 
clergy  are  to  be  upset  or  upheld,  must  depend, 
in  my  opinion,  upon  themselves.  All  the  ac- 
quired feelings  and  habits  of  society  are  in  their 
favour,  and  it  will  be  their  fault  if  they  cease  to 
be  respected.  No  people  ever  yet  made  war 
upon  the  nobly  bom  until  their  dominion  had 
become  past  endurance.  When  this  happens 
they  cannot  be  truly  said  to  have  been  destroyed, 
but  to  have  destroyed  themselves." 

"  A  fine  theory  this,"  said  Sir  Felix,  "  and 
well  fitted  to  gain  the  suflBrage  of  the  mob.  "  I 
suppose  you  think  the  time  is  hastening  on  when 
the  rabble  wiU  be  uppermost;  and  when  you 
you  shall  give  the  toast  of — ^  The  people,  the 
source  of  all  legitimate  power,'  to  a  host  of  your 
own  followers." 
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'^  I  hope  I  am  not  reserved  for  such  a  des- 
tiny^" replied  his  son^  with  the  greatest  good 
temper. 

The  Baronet  was  not  softened.  "  I  see,  sir,'* 
he  added,  '^  that  your  doctrines  are  of  the  new 
coinage.  It  is  opinions  such  as  yours  which  poison 
loyalty  at  the  spring-head.  The  fiishion  now  is 
to  revile  the  privileges  of  rank  and  wealth  as 
abuses  not  to  be  borne.  The  sweeping  aside  of 
of  all  that  is  venerable  in  church  and  state,  is 
regarded  as  the  only  real  reform ;  and  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  in  this  there  is,  to  your  mind, 
nothing  objectionable.  You  await  the  coming  of 
universal  suffirage,  annual  parliaments,  and  the 
ballot.  Your  patriotism  will  then  be  in  its 
element.  However,  if  you  choose  to  despise 
honour  and  office,  it  is  your  own  affair.  As  to 
the  summary  way  in  which  parental  authority  is 
disposed  of  in  these  days,  it  is  like  everything 
else.  Filial  obedience  was  formerly  a  virtue ; 
but  it  is  out  of  date.  To  set  at  nought  the 
wishes  of  a  father,  is  now  the  only  distinctive 
feature  of  manhood." 

Young  Clavering,  affected  by  this  rebuke, 
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was  about  to  speak^  when  the  Baronet  inter- 
cepted his  reply  by  retreating  with  a  hurried 
and  angry  step  to  the  library;  and  closing 
the  door  after  him,  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
ference. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

When  Clavering  a  few  days  afterwards  called 
on  his  friend  Delamere^  the  first  topic  of  con- 
versation was  his  rejection  of  office.  His  friend 
bantered  him  upon  the  sternness  of  his  purpose. 
"I  have  heard,"  said  he,  "of  your  refrisal  to 
be  yoked  to  the  Minister's  team.  Eeally,  my 
dear  friend,  you  must  prevent  this  mania  from 
spreading,  or  I  shall  chance  to  become  infected ; 
and  such  a  mishap  would  stand  sadly  in  the  way 
of  my  preferment." 

'^You  will  admit,  Delamere,  that  indepen- 
dence has  its  price." 

"Yes,  and  so  has  a  periwinkle.  Edward, 
you  are  a  dreamer  of  dreams.  Depend  upon  it, 
to  be  happy,  we  must  take  the  world  as  we  fin^ 
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it,  without  examining  too  minutely  as  to  what  it 
is  made  of.  Man  is  ^of  the  earth,  earthy;'  and 
what  better  can  you  expect  from  a  being  made 
from  such  a  cross-grained  material  ? " 

**Ah!  Frank,  you,  as  I  have  always  said, 
are  an  enviable  creature  ;  you  are  always  in  the 
sunshine — always  in  the  seventh  heaven." 

"  And  what  is  the  Use  of  coming  down  from 
it  into  your  scene  of  sad  realities  ?  When 
champagne  is  to  be  got,  enjoy  it ;  when  nothing 
but  water  is  to  be  had,  drink  it  and  be  thankftd. 
That  is  my  manual  of  philosophy." 

"  And  for  you,  individually,  it  may  be  the 
best,"  said  Clavering ;  "but  it  will  not  do  for — " 

**  Philosophers  of  your  cast — certainly  not>" 
interrupted  Delamere.  "I  grant  you  it  is  a 
doctrine  fit  only  for  folks  of  common  clay.  En- 
thusiasm, in  whatever  cause,  is  capable  of  great 
sacrifices.  Tombstones  record  the  fact,  and  the 
grave  holds  it  in  remembrance.  You  were  born 
in  the  sun-beams,  and  can  afibrd  to  be  heroic ; 
I  am  a  younger  brother,  born  with  a  light  heart, 
and  with  a  tead  hardly  steady  enough  to  ba- 
lance it'* 
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'^  But  you  have  talents  that  would  readily  find 
a  market,"  said  Clavering,  *'  if  you  Could  be 
persuaded  to  turn  them  to  account" 

*^  That  is  just  what  Sir  Felix  would  say  to 
you. 

^^Yes,  but  he  would  link  my  sendees  to  a 
ministry  to  whose  politics  I  am  hostile.  If  I 
accept  a  seat  in  parliament^  which  my  father 
could  readily  obtain  for  me,  it  must  be  on  con- 
ditions  in  which,  I  know  beforehand,  I  cannot 
acquiesce.  The  men  at  present  in  office  pursue 
a  system  which  I  cannot  support,  and  follow  out 
doctrines  to  which  all  my  notions  are  opposed. 
With  you  it  is  different.  All  your  influential 
connections  are  on  the  popular  side^  and  were 
you  inclined  to  get  into  the  House — '* 

^  Which  I  am  not,"  said  Delamere,  playfully. 
"  My  wants  are  braced  in  a  short  compass.  I 
never  look  far  behind  me,  and  as  little  do  I 
concern  myself  with  the  perspective.  I  re- 
hearse my  creed,  and  say  my  catechism,  and 
having  so  done,  I  leave  it  to  my  political  pastors 
and  maisters  to  work  out  the  salvation  of  the 
country." 
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"  I,  for  one,"  said  Clavering,  *^  shall  never  at- 
tempt it." 

"  But  you  ought  Bred,  as  you  have  been, 
among  ministers  and  men  in  office,  and  with  the 
path  to  Downing  Street  chalked  out  to  your 
footsteps,  what  have  you  to  do,  but  to  go  on  in 
your  way  rejoicing." 

^*  Of  what  use  is  it,*"  said  Clavering,  *^  to 
light  me  the  way  to  a  shrine,  at  which  I  can 
never  worship  ?" 

"It  will  not  do,"  rejoined  Delamere,  "to 
look  too  closely  to  les  personnages  of  the  Drama. 
The  rulers  of  this  world  will  not  bear  reducing 
to  their  just  dimensions — ^their  dignity  would 
die  away,  and  their  dominion  come  to  nought. 
There  is  your  father,  for  instance :  he  has  always 
moved,  in  the  invisible  world ;  he  has  trod  the 
scene  from  the  May-day  of  his  age  till  this 
time,  and  has  a  perfect  knowledge  of  what  is 
going  on,  and  has  been  going  on  for  years,  both 
before  the  curtain,  and  behind  it.  He  is  fo- 
miliar  with  all  the  beasts  of  the  ark,  clean  and 
unclean.     Now  he  would   train  you  into   all 
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truth — I  mean  into  all  political  truth — and  you 
shut  your  ears." 

**  Can  I  do  otherwise  ?  You  know  how  ill  our 
views  accord.** 

'*  I  do.  I  know  that  Sir  Felix  is  neither  a 
Washington^  nor  a  Jefferson;  such  men  come 
upon  this  earth  once  in  a  thousand  years.  You 
are  a  disciple  of  the  new  school :  he  is  a  veteran 
of  the  old.  He  has  long  stood  still:  you  have 
moved  along  with  the  age.  You  are  for  a  go- 
vernment based  on  the  greatest  happiness  prinr 
dple  :  he  is  for  a  government  based  in  borough- 
patronage,  and  a  standing  army.  He  seeks  the 
public  good  through  one  system  :  you  through 
another.  Now,  what  to  a  clear  head  can  be 
clearer,  than  that  at  bottom  you  both  agree  ?  '* 

**  Your  logic  is  very  seasonable." 

"  And  is  it  not,  to  a  dutiful  son,  very  con- 
solitary?" 

"  Undoubtedly,"  said  Clavering;  "  and  would 
make  a  convert,  but  for  the  perverseness  of  the 
pupil.'' 

*'  Take  my  word,"  said  Delaraere,  "  the.rea- 
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soning  was  not  so  conclusive,  that  made  converts 
of  half  the  saints  in  the  calendar." 

Clavering  assented. 

"  You  are  out  of  humour  with  ndnisters^ 
because  they  give  all  the  good  things  to  their 
adherents,  while  the  more  deserving  go  unre- 
warded." 

"  Well,"  said  Clavering,  "  and  ought  not  such 
a  system  to  be  denounced  ?" 

"  I  am  doubtful,"  replied  Delamere,  "  St. 
Paul  tells  us,  that  he  who  does  not  provide  for 
his  own  house  is  worse  than  an  infidel.  Now, 
if  so,  he  must  be  nearly  as  bad  who  does  not 
provide  for  his  own  side  of  the  house, ^^ 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Mr. 
Melford,  of  fashionable  notoriety,  was  an- 
nounced. On  his  entrance  the  conversation  took 
a  different  turn. 

"  Well,  Melford,  you  are  fresh  from  Brookes's; 
is  there  any  truth  in  the  rumour  of  a  change  of 
ministry  ?"  asked  Delamere. 

"  On  Thursday  next,  exeunt  omnes^'*  replied 
the  laconic  Mr.  Melford ;  who  never  fatigued 
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nimself  with  uttering  a  sentence  of  more  than  a 
dozen  words  in  length. 

^^  Is  it  fixed  that  the  present  men  are  to  go 
out?"  enquired  Qavering. 

"  Certain,"  replied  the  informant ;  '*  port- 
feuilles  preparing  for  surrender.  Out  they  all 
go,  body  and  goods,  on  Thursday." 

"  You  have  a  brother  in  the  Treasury,  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  in  the  secret,''  said  Cla- 
vering.  ''  But  as  far  as  my  information  goes, 
and  I  have  it  upon  some  authority,  materials 
cannot  be  found  for  forming  a  new  administra- 
tion ;  and  the  King  is  strongly  opposed  to  any 
change." 

"  Opposed  or  not  opposed,  out  they  will  go," 
was  the  sententious  reply. 

'^  That  some  great  change  is  in  contemplation 
is  likely,"  said  Delamere  ;  "  as  a  letter  I  had 
this  morning  from  Bath,  mentions  that  Lord 
Adderley  set  off  in  his  travelling  equipage  on 
Saturday,  and  his  nephew  started  off  a  few  hours 
afterwards  on  horseback." 

*^  On  his  pone  behind,  post  after,"  said  Mel- 
ford. 
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"  You  are  always  standing  on  the  precipice  of 
a  pun,"  said  Delamere. 

"  He  had  purchased  that  pony  the  day  before 
from  Jack  Patterson ;  and  a  beauty  it  is,  at  all 
points,"  added  the  other. 

"  I  knew  Patterson  intended  to  part  with  it 
when  he  could  find  a  purchaser ;  for  he  confessed 
to  me  that  it  was  unsound." 

'^  Sound  or  unsound,  he  talked  Mattingley 
out  of  sixty  guineas  for  it." 

*'  He  never  talked  to  so  much  purpose  in  his 
life  before,"  said  Delamere. 

*^  He  is  no  favourite  of  yours,  I  know." 

"  He  can  be  no  favourite,  I  should  think,  with 
any  one,"  replied  Delamere.  "  He  is  an  eternal 
talker ;  not  that  he  wants  for  sense,  but  he  is 
perpetually  sliding  into  the  discussion  of  abstruse 
subjects,  on  which  he  is  only  half-informed, 
which  is  to  me  insufferable.  He  is  like  a  cock- 
chaffer,  always  buzzing  between  dark  and  light, 
— ^you  never  know  where  to  find  him." 

"  He  told  me  of  his  three  hours'  visit  to  you 
the  other  morning,"  said  Clavering. 
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**  It  was  nearly  the  death  of  me/*  replied 
Delamere. 

"  Had  it  killed  you  outright,"  said  Melford, 
^'  we  should  have  had  a  coroner's  inquest ;  and 
the  verdict  would  have  been — *  Died  by  the 
visitation  of  Patterson,*  ** 

"  It  would  have  been  a  .true  verdict,"  said 
Delamere,  laughing.  "  However,  to  do  Patterson 
justice,  he  has  a  Aind  of  curious  information,  and 
knows  something  of  everything,  and  of  every- 
body. He  has  mixed  with  all  classes,  high  and 
low,  and  delights  in  what  the  poet  calls  '  the 
busy  hum  of  men.*  '* 

"  The  busy  hum  of  men  !"  repeated  Melford, 
emphatically. 

'^  I  am  disposed  to  think,"  said  Clavering, 
*^  that  your  emphasis  gives  the  correct  ver- 
sion." 

At  this  moment  a  note  was  brought  in  by  the 
servant,  of  which  Delamere,  slightly  apologizing, 
broke  the  seal.  Having  read  it,  he  communi- 
cated its  purport,  which  was,  that  an  unguarded 

expression,  which  had  dropped  from in  his 

speech  of  .the  night  before,  had  not  only  given 
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offence  in  a  certain  high  quarter,  but  had  ex- 
cited alarm  as  to  the  views  of  the  party  of  which 
he  was  the  ostensible  leader.  The  result  was, 
that  the  alarm  passed  by,  the  ministers  remained 
in  office,  and  Downing  Street  was  again  in 
repose. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Fbank  Delamere,  as  the  reader  will  have 
remarked,  was  by  no  means  an  every-day  cha- 
racter. It  required  to  know  him  well  to  discover 
and  to  appreciate  the  strong  good  sense  and 
sterling  worth  concealed  beneath  his  apparent 
carelessness  of  manner  and  eccentricity  of  opi- 
nion. He  was  the  younger  son  of  Lord  West- 
brook,  at  whose  death  his  brother,  Augustus 
Delamere,  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  bom 
three  years  before  Frank,  stepped  into  the  title 
and  estates. 

It  has  been  said,  and  said  truly,  that  aristo- 
cracy has  but  one  child.  The  law  of  primo- 
geniture keeps  the  bulk  of  the  property  in  a 
smgle  hand.     This  is  of  itself  a  great  evil,  as 
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affecting  the  just  claims  of  the  remaining  child- 
ren :  it  is  so  likewise^  as  affecting  the  interests 
of  pubHc  freedom,  because  the  more  the  pro- 
perty of  the  titled  landowners  is  kept  compact 
and  in  masses,  the  more  readily  is  it  applicable 
to  the  overruling  of  the  people,  and  to  the  sup- 
port of  arbitrary  power. 

We  are  too  far  advanced  in  knowledge  to  be 
disputing,  at  this  time  of  day,  whether  giving 
all  the  rich  and  extensive  pasturage  to  the  eldest 
son,  and  turning  out  all  the  rest  of  the  children 
to  feed  upon  the  common,  is  an  equitable  adjust- 
ment. If  Christianity  is  "  part  and  parcel  of  the 
law  of  the  land,"  as  our  judges  with  great  gravity 
declare,  certain  it  is  that  the  law  of  the  land  is 
not  ^^  part  and  parcel"  of  Christianity;  for  if  it 
were,  primogeniture  would  be  the  law  no  longer. 
The  French  people  did  wisely  to  rid  themselves 
of  it  at  the  revolution,  and  that  riddance  was 
one  of  the  happiest  results  of  it. 

This  law  is,  in  England,  at  the  bottom  of  all 
the  abuses  of  the  government.  It  brings  in 
the  stream  of  corruption  through  a  thousand 
channels.     The  eldest  takes,  with  the  estate,  a 
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proportionable  mass  of  political  influence.  This 
influence  becomes  the  instrument  wherewith  to 
provide  for  younger  branches.  The  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, and  the  heads  of  every  government  depart- 
ment, are  besieged  with  applications  for  office  in 
behalf  of  needy  relatives,  who  coming,  imhap- 
pily,  into  the  world  in  the  wake  of  the  first-born, 
have  no  reliance  but  on  the  Exchequer,  and  no 
resource  but  in  the  pubUc  purse.  For  all  the 
good  gifts  that  are  in  the  disposal  of  government, 
they  "  pray  without  ceasing ;"  and,  as  reci- 
pients, they  signalize  themselves,  in  return,  as 
in  duty  bound,  in  support  of  those  to  whom  the 
powers  of  government  belong. 

The  Edinburgh  Review  praises  this  feature  of 
our  law  as  if  it  were  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
whole  system.  Those  who  pin  their  faith  upon 
that  periodical  cannot  but  regard  it  as  among  the 
leading  principles  of  legislative  philosophy, 
**  The  institution,  or  custom  of  primogeniture," 
says  the  reviewer,  "  by  giving  the  estate  to  the 
eldest  son,  forces  the  others  to  quit  the  home  of 
their  father,  and  makes  them  depend  for  their 
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success  in  the  world  on  the  fair  exercise  of  their 
talents  and  industry.  *  *  ♦  jf  you  would 
have  a  man  display  aU  the  native,  resources  of 
his  mind — ^if  you  would  bring  all  his  faculties 
and  powers  into  full  activity — ^you  must  deprive 
him  of  every  adventitious  existence,  and  render 
him  exclusively  the  architect  of  bis  own  fortune. 
*  *  *  Security  against  want  is,  you  may^ 
depend  upon  it,  the  greatest  enemy  to  activity, 
and  persevering  and  assiduous  exertion;  and 
if  the  institution  of  primogeniture  has,  as  is 
really  the  case,  a  tendency  to  deprive  a  large 
portion  of  society  of  this  security,  and  to  compel 
them  to  enter  with  vigoxu:  and  energy  on  the 
great  arena  of  ambition  and  enterprise,  this 
single  circumstance  is  sufficient  to  throw  the 
balance  of  advantage  greatly  in  its  favour."  * 

But  while  the  reviewer  dwells  so  complacently 
on  the  advantage  of  thus  compelling  the  younger 
sons  to  depend  for  their  success  in  the  world  on 
the  fair  exercise  of  their  talents  and  industry, 
there  is  a  previous  question  of  some  importance 
to  be  settled — ^which  is,  What  is  to  become  of 

*  Edin.  Rev.  vol.  zl.  pp.  363 — 364,  passim. 
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such  of  those  younger  sons  as  have  no  talents ; 
and  who^  moreover,  having  never  been  trained  to 
industrious  habits,  have  no  industry  to  exercise? 
They  know  little  of  life  who  do  not  know 
that  this  will  be  the  case  with  the  £eu:  greater 
majority.  Then  a^  to  the  few  that  happen  to 
possess  talents  and  industry,  to  what  employment 
are  they  to  betake  themselves  ?  Suppose  there 
is  here  and  there  one — ^and  there  will  hardly  be 
more — that,  exiled  by  the  law  of  inheritance 
from  the  family  mansion,  shall  resolve  ^'  to 
emerge  from  the  depressed  condition  in  which 
they  are  placed,  and  to  rise  to  an  equality  with 
their  elder  brother," — to  what  employment  are 
they  to  betake  themselves  ?  To  make  a  figure 
at  the  bar,  is  not  the  good  fortune  of  one  in  a 
thousand.  It  requires  a  combination  of  quali- 
ties, natural  and  acquired,  of  the  very  highest 
order.  It  is,  besides,  the  very  last  profession 
which  poverty  should  attempt  to  struggle  with. 
The  church  is  open  to  him  if  he  can  be  satisfied 
with  contempt  and  VLparsoncy;  but  as  to  '^  talents 
and  industry,"  to  imagine  that  by  the  utmost 
exertion  of  them  he  would  advance  him  a  single 

VOL.  I.  G 
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step  in  the  way  of  preferment^  he  must  be  simple 
beyond  the  milkiness  of  in&ncy.  That  he 
should  enter  into  trade^  hoping  through  that 
money-getting  channel  "  to  rise  to  an  equality 
with  his  elder  brother,"  the  attempt  is  not  to  be 
thought  of. 

So  much  for  the  younger  sons.  But  there  is 
an  important  enquiry  still  behind, — How  are  the 
daughters  to  be  dealt  with  ?  In  what  vocation 
are  they  to  labour  ?  In  what  profitable  calling 
are  their  talents  and  industry  to  be  exercised  ? 
How  does  "  the  giving  the  bulk  of  the  father's 
property  to  the  eldest  son  "  assist  to  make  them 
**  the  architects  of  their  own  fortunes  ?"  They 
have  no  chance  in  the  state  lottery  of  prefer- 
ment. If  to  obtain  a  moderate  independence  is 
to  be  the  end  of  their  exertions,  why  take  it 
from  them  in  the  beginning  ?  Imbued,  from 
their  birth,  with  aristocratic  feelings,  their,  great 
speculation  is  marriage  ;  a  speculation  of  all 
others  the  most  humiliating.  In  the  Beggar^s 
Opera,  when  Polly  is  asked  how  she  proposes  to 
to  live,  she  answers — "  Upon  the  industry  of 
my  Macheath  ;"^-a  sad  rehance,  certainly ;  but 
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much  less  mortifying^  and  hardly  less  disre- 
putable^  than  the  dependance  to  which  too 
many  of  the  lovdy  sex  in  upper  life  are  driven 
by  our  law  of  exclusive  inheritance. 

Laws  should  all  of  them  have  relation  to  the 
great  interests  of  the  community  at  large^  and 
not  to  the  interests  of  a  particular  class.  The 
custom  of  primogeniture  not  only  engenders  un- 
happiness^  but  fosters  vices  that  go  to  the  very 
root  of  social  and  domestic  life.  It  is  the  off- 
spring of  feudal  tyranny,  and  nothing  but  misery 
and  mischief  can  flow  from  it. 

We  have  bad  laws,  that  will  battle  for  ages 
against  the  progress  of  intellect  and  the  diflusion 
of  knowledge  ;  but  the  law  we  are  speaking  of, 
has  an  enemy  of  a  different  kind  to  fear,  and  an 
enemy  which  it  is  becoming  every  day  more 
unable  to  bear  up  against.  The  aristocracy 
cannot,  surely,  but  be  alive  to  the  danger  that  is 
&st  overtaking  them ;  a  danger  not  from  with- 
out, but  from  within.  The  insurgents  will  be 
found  in  their  own  camp.  In  the  good  old 
times,  when  the  people  had  Httle  or  no  voice  in 
the  direction  of    their    own   affairs,    and   the 
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borough  owner*  bore  supreme  sway  in  the  land 
— ^when  Treasury  jobs  were  so  common  and  so 
constant  as  to  bq  part  of  the  regular  routine  in 

* 

the  management  of  public  business — when  pen- 
sicms  without  limit  were  granted  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  crpwn,  and  sinecure  appointments  created 
at  home  and  abiroad  at  the  will  of  the  minister — 
whco^  supplies  were  yoted,  year  after  year,  with- 
out dnqiury-^and  in   the  mean  time  all  was 
peaicd  in  Israel-^in  those  golden  days  younger 
brothers  had  «  fund  of  political  patronage,  for 
the  fair  division  of  which  they  could  afford  to 
wait.  Their  excited  hopes  kept  them  patient ;  their 
expectations  w<dre  co^tantly  kept  alive.     They 
w^jre  the  children  of  promise,  and  had  always 
soinetMng  to  feed  upon.     But  the  tide  is  turned. 
Ttere  is  no  more  o{  this  quiet  swimming  with 
the  stream.     The  waters  of  strife  are  out,  and 
alt  is  contention  and  struggle.    Boroughs,  which 
once  spread  their  whole  breadth  of  corruption  to 
the  s^ii,-  are  consigned  to  schedule  A;  and  those 
who'knew  them*,  know  them  no  more.  Retrench- 
ment  and   reform   are  active  in  all  quarters. 
Downing  Street  is  no  longer  what  it  was. 
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.    .    *'  '  Tbe  Imtm  tod  fishes/  oQoe  to  highi 
Are  gone^-tfaeir  oren  doeed,  their  ocean  drj," 

This  altered  state  of  things  probes  the  law  of 
primogeniture  to  the  quick,  Les  plus  jeunes 
feel  woefully  the  di£krence  of  this  great  change ; 
and  it  is  not  in  human  nature  that  they  should 
long  sit  quiet  under  it.  Warm  fiuooily  feuds  will 
sooner  or  later  be  generated^  in  which  the  ques- 
tion at  issue  will  be^  Shall  the  eldest  son  of  the 
fionily  take  the  estates,  and  leave  the  younger 
branches  to  encounter  neglect  and  privation  in 
any  way  they  can  ?  He  may  preach  to  them— 
taking  his  text  from  the  Edinburgh  Review-^ot 
the  blessing  that  it  is  to  th^oi  to  have  been  ex- 
cluded from  their  Other's  property,  and  com- 
pelled to  maintain  themselyee  ^'  by  their  talents 
and  industry."  But  they  will  insist,  and  very 
fiiirly,  upon  having  an  equal  share  of  the  pro- 
perty as  a  capital  to  begin  with.  The  public 
voice  will  declare  in  their  favour,  and  the  result 
will  not  be  of  long  contest.  Great  changes  are 
going  on  in  the  structure  of  society,  and  this  will 
be  one  of  them. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Lord  Westbrook  was  one  of  that  class  of 
persons^  more  numerous  than  it  is  imagined  to 
be,  who  live  in  a  state  of  perpetual  warfare 
with  their  own  better  principles.  With  all  that 
ministers  to  the  happiness  of  life  in  abundance, 
he  had  no  real  enjoyment  of  existence.  Indif- 
ferent to  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  frugal  in  his 
general  habits,  and  addicted  personally  to  no 
pursuits  that  weighed  heavily  on  his  purse; 
yet,  owing  to  the  expense  of  his  second  table,  of 
a  constant  succession  of  visitors,  of  an  excellent 
racing  stud,  and  the  best  pack  of  hounds  in 
the  county,  kept  more  for  the  accommodation 
and  amusement  of  his  friends  than  himself — and 
to  the  management  of  a  steward,  who  was  all  in 
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all  with  the  tenants^  and  whose  accounts  were 
never  audited,  it  was  always  with  diffictdty  that 
his  income,  ample  as  it  was,  could  be  made  to 
meet  the  demands  upon  it. 

The  great  difference  between  a  small  fortune 
and  a  large  one  is,  that  the  one  you  spend  upon 
yourself,  and  the  other  you  spend  upon  other 
people.  Lord  Westbrook  was  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  this  truth;  convivial,  generous,  and 
confiding  in  his  nature,  the  lightest  charge  upon 
his  own  income,  was  himself.  The  great  defect 
in  his  character,  was  want  of  reflection.  He  was 
perpetually  acting  in  opposition  to  the  dictates 
of  his  cooler  reason,  and  yet  was  the  first  to 
condemn — and  to  condemn  sincerely — ^his  own 
infirmity  of  purpose.  "We  are  all  philoso- 
phers by  the  fire-side ;  but  in  the  wide  atmos- 
phere of  the  world  we  are, — or  at  least  ought  to 
be — ^taught  charity  to  others,  by  the  consciousness 
of  what  there  is  to  forgive  in  ourselves. 

The  lovely  and  accomplished  Lady  West- 
brook  had  died  in  child-birth  of  a  daughter  who 
survived  her  but  a  few  hours.  After  her  death. 
Lord  Westbrook  lost  all  relish  for  the  amuse- 
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ments  of  life>  and  the  society  of  the  world.  The 
pursuits  which  had  hitherto  served  to  occupy 
his  miad)  became  distastefal  to  him.  All  con- 
viTial  enjoyment  was  at  an  end-there  was  a 
seat  empty  which  could  not  be  filled — a  voice 
unheard,  which  no  other  voice  could  supply — 
there  was  no  one  to  whom  he  could  talk  of  the 
days  of  other  times — days  full  of  those  recollec* 
tion®  treasured  up  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  heart, 
which  afforded  no  topics  of  discourse  but  with 
her  who  shared  them,  and  whose  excellent  and 
amiable  qualities  made  them  what  they  were. 
It  is  a  truth  painful  to  own,  that  in  the  higher 
circles  of  Hfe  there  is  no  companionable  society — 
no  feelings  of  £iendship  that  spring  from  within, 
that  come  warm  from  the  heart,  that  strike  upon 
corresponding  cords  in  the  bosom  of  the  pure- 
minded  and  affectionate.  Lord  Westbrook  was 
not  dow  to  discover  this  in  his  very  first  entrance 
into  the  world :  living  in  a  throng  of  visitors  and 
a  round  of  company,  he  became  in  time  accus- 
tomed to  the  atmosphere  he  was  bom  to  breathe 
in,  and  never  troubled  himself  to  seek  for  that 
sincerity  which  he  knew  was  not  to  be  found. 
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save  where  he  did  find  it — ^by  his  own  fire-side ; 

at  all  times  endeared  to  him  by  the  society  of 

her^  who  after  a  union  of  thirteen  years,  was 

taken  from  him  for  ever.     Though  only  on  his 

eight-and-fortieth  year,   his    frame    so    visibly 

decayed,  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  call  in   a 

physician.     A  fever  was  slowly  consuming  him, 

but  it  was  a  fever  which  medicine  could  not 

reach.     "I  feel  as  if  my  heart  was  withered," 

was  his  expression  on  retiring  to  bed  one  evening 

rather  earlier  than  usual.     The  next  morning 

the  valet  knocked  at  his  door,  as  was  his  custom, 

but  receiving  no  answer,  he    entered.      His 

master  lay  as  if  asleep — his  manly  countenance 

was  calm — the  Ught  of  life  was  extinguished ; 

the   hand  of  death  had  passed  over  him,  but 

so  gently,  as  not  apparently  to  have  broken  his 

slumber.     He  woke  no  more. 

A  father's  loss  may  be  borne ;  but  to  a  youth 

of  tender  years  the  loss  of  a  mother  no  love, 

no  tenderness,  no  attention  can  supply^     That 

is,  presuming  the  mother  to  be  what  a  mother 

ought  to  be,  and  such  as  Lady  "Westbrook  was — 

amiable,  enlightened,  and  affectionate ;  capable 
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of  training  the  youthful  mind  in  aU  those  piki^ 
ciples  of  truth  and  rectitude,  which,  making 
allowance  for  mortal  frailty,  decide  the  charac- 
ter of  after-life.  The  offipring  of  such  a  parent 
may  wander  occasionally  from  the  right  path, 
but  wiU  never  throw  off  the  control  of  reason 
and  principle.  He  may  lapse  into  error^  but 
the  early  habits  of  his  mind  will  never  lestve 
him.  There  may  be  moments  when  mocal 
prudence  may  be  lost  sight  of,  but  probity  and 
honor  never. — What,  compared  with  this,  is  the 
training  in  schools  and  colleges,  and  churches  ? 
Worse  than  nothing. 

Young  Delamere  at  this  period  had  reached 
his  seventeenth  year.  His  inheritance  was,  aa 
excellent  disposition,  and  an  income  of  seven 
hundred  per  annum ;  he  resided  chiefly  with  hi* 
guardian,  the  most  confidential  friend  and 
associate  of  his  late  father.  But  the  utmost 
kindness  is  but  a  bad  substitute  for  the  affec- 
tionate watchfulness  of  a  parent  His  young 
mind  had  been  suffered  to  unfold  itself  after  its 
own  manner.  He  read  much,  but  in  the  choice 
of  authors  he  had  no  other  guide  than  his  own 
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taste    lind  inclinations.     As    he  grew    up  to 
manhood^  however,  his  own  good  sense  left  no 
cause  for  regret  on  that  score.     On  whatever 
study  he  was  engaged,  whether  the  subject  was 
history,  or  politics,  or  theology,  he  drew  his  own 
conclusions;  he  was  consequently  never  tram- 
melled in  the  authority  of  foregone  opinions. 
Being  of   a  lively  temperament  and    playftil 
&ncy,  he  usually  threw  ofP  the  first  impressions 
of  his  mind,  leaving  them  to  be  brought  to  the 
test  of  reason  by  any  one  who  might  dispute 
their   accuracy  ;   not  that  he    was  frivolous   or 
inconsiderate-^far  from  it ;  when  the  gravity  of 
the  subject  called  for  it,  his  reasoning  was  clear, 
and  his  judgment  sound ;  but  he  would  seldom 
be  at  the  pains  to  maintain  his  opinions  through 
any  lengthened  discussion*   There  was,  however, 
a  shrewdness  in  his  off-hand  conceptions,  which 
made  him  a  most  acceptable  companion,  even  to 
those  slow  and  sedate  thinkers,  with  whom  he  oc- 
casionally came  in  contact.     There  was  a  fresh- 
ness of  feeling  about  all  he  said  and  did,  which 
marked   an   entire  absence   of    all  pretension. 
With  a  handsome  face  and  a  fine  figure,  vanity 
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had  no  place  in  him.  His  manners  were  kind 
and  unassuming,  for  good  sense  and  good  tem- 
per— qualities  which  can  alone  form  a  truly  well 
bred  man — ^were  inherent  in  him. 

Delamere  was  constitutionally  averse  to  every 
thing  like  studious  and  sedentary  application* 
Educated  at  Harrow,  he  went  from  thence  to 
Oxford ;  the  result  of  his  acquirements  in  both 
was  a  fair  proficiency  in  Greek  and  Latin ;  as  to 
the  development  of  his  thinking  powers,  or  the 
maturity  of  his  moral  feelings,  he  owed  nothing 
to  either. 

In  truth,  our  public  schools,  as  well  as  our 
two  universities,  appear  to  have  framed  their 
system  of  education  literally  by  the  precept  of 
Pope— 

**  Learn  well  to  know  how  much  need  not  be  known.'' 

Of  their  success  in  the  application  of  this  prin- 
ciple we  have  in  London  and  elsewhere,  evidence 
irresistible. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  this.  The 
acquisition  of  real  knowledge  is  delightful  to 
every  one.  Give  the  pupil  the  information 
which  he  covets,  and  you  will  be  sure  to  be 
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heard  with  attention,  and  to  teach  with  effect. 
No  one  turns  aside  from  information,  whether 
in  art,  in  science,  in  politics,  in  literature,  or  on 
any  subject,  be  it  what  it  may,  that  can  be  made 
available  to  the  amusement  of  leisure,  or  to  the 
purposes  of  life.  But  where  the  system  of  in- 
struction is  destitute  of  interest,  the  pupil  is  at 
no  pains  to  receive  it,  because  he  can  apply  it  to 
no  practically  useful  end ;  we  may  pronounce 
with  certainty,  that  the  frame-work  of  that 
system  is  bad.  This  it  was  that  had  generated 
in  Delamere  those  habits  of  desultory  attention, 
the  influence  of  which  he  often  regretted.  Seeing 
neither  the  immediate  utility,  nor  the  friture 
unportance  of  what  he  was  taught,  he  had  no 
stimulus  to  voluntary  exertion ;  the  labour  of 
regular  study  became  irksome.  Therefore  it 
was  that  at  his  leisure  hours,  though  he  read 
much,  he  read  when  he  pleased,  and  what  he 
pleased.  What  would  have  gone  far  to  destroy 
the  energy  of  a  mind  less  happily  formed,  had 
produced  in  him  rather  a  contrary  effect.  It 
had  kept  alive  all  that  independence  of  thought 
and    opinion,   which   a  more    systematic    and 
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aathoritative  training  wottld  have  effaced.  He 
was,  moreover,  an  acute  observer  of  all  that  was 
passing  around  him,  and  they  must  have  been 
admirable  actors  whose  real  character  escaped 
his  discernment. 

Mr.  Hammond,  who  had  been  his  guardian, 
until  relieved  from  that  trust  by  his  coming  of 
age,  aware  how  desirable  it  was  that  a  young 
man  of  family,  entering  into  life,  should  embody 
himself  with  some  profession,  had  made  many  at- 
tempts to  induce  him  tO'  enter  himself  as  a  student 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  with  a  view  to  qualifying 
himself  for  the  bar.  But  had  his  disposition 
been  less  social,  and  his  love  of  ease  less  pre- 
dominant, the  law  was  not  the  study  that  Dela- 
mere  would  have  chosen.  Nothmg  could  have 
reconciled  him  to  that  pliable  integrity,  without 
which  the  highest  professional  ability  can  have 
no  scope  for  display  or  chance  of  success.  He 
could  not  have  hired  out  his  talents  to  the  first 
comer,  and  have  exulted  in  the  defeat  of  an 
honest  claim  by  perplexing  a  timid  witness,  or 
misrepresenting  a  main  fact.  In  truth  he  was  in 
no  wise  cut  out  for  the  atmosphere  of  ^the  Inns 
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of  Court ;  with  hi»  scrupulous  notions  of  right 
and  wrong,  be  might  have  sat  in  his  chambers 
from  mora  till  midnight,  without  seeing  the  face 
of  an  attomej,  or  the  most  distant  shadow  of  a 
brief.  Besides,  to  keep  a  certain  number  of 
terms,  and  to  eat  a  certain  number  of  commons, 
was,  in  his  opinion,  so  puerile  a  form  of  admis- 
sioato  the  most  responsible  of  all  professions, 
that,  fo  use  his  own  phrase,  "  only  those  learned 
in  the  lew  could  explain  away  the  folly  of  it." 

"  I  always  considered  myself,"  said  he,  one 
day,  on  his  guardian  good-humouredly  charging 
Mm  with  being  a  little  refractory  ;  "I  always  con- 
sidered myself  to  have  been  the  most  dutiful  of 
wards.  Remember,  I  pray  you,  the  answer  which 
an  enlightened  judge  once  made  to  a  friend,  who 
requested  his  advice  as  to  bringing  up  his  son  to 
be  a  special  pleader.  After  making  many  en- 
quiries regarding  the  young  man's  fitness,  he 
concluded  with  asking,  *  In  a  word,  my  dear 
sir,  can  your  son  eat  saw-dust  without  butter  ? ' 
Now,  being  unequal  to  this  task,  I  infer  that  I 
am  not  properly  qualified.  You  say,  that  having  a 
moderate  independence,  I  ought  to  enter  the 
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profession^  as  the  path  to  wealth  and  honour. 
Now  as  to  wealth,  whether  that  best  of  blessings 
would  ever  be  mine,  is  a  fact  of  which,  to  use  the 
words  of  my  Lord  Eldon,  *  I  entertain  an  ex- 
ceedingly grave  doubt; '  and  as  to  honour,  I 
should,  perhaps,  in  due  time,  take  my  seat  at 
dinner  with  the  masters  of  the  Bench  table,  and 
retire  to  drink  French  wines  in  the  parliament 
chamber ;  but  although  not  a  great  wine-drinker, 
I  confess  I  prefer  Cork^s  reports  to  Coke*Sy  and 
would  rather  at  any  time  take  a  lamb  chop  with 
Susannah,  than  dine  on  venison  with  the  Elders." 

It  was  in  this  facetious  vein  that  he  parried 
all  expostulation. 

Mr.  Hammond,  though  he  delighted  in  what 
he  called  ^'the  eccentric  vivacity  "  of  his  ward, 
could,  nevertheless,  not  help  thinking  that  there 
was  more  nicety  and  refinement  in  his  opitiion  of 
men  and  things,  than  the  present  condition  of 
society  calls  for. 

^*  A  young  man,"  he  would  often  urge,  ^*  with- 
out any  settled  pursuit,  always  hangs  more  loosely 
upon  the  world  than  he  ought  to  do.  If  he  is 
known  to  be  devoted   to    scientific    research. 
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whether  it  be  in  astronomy,  geology,  chemistry, 
or  any  other,  he  is  then  regarded  as  One  having 
a  pursuit  constantly  before  him,  and  acquires  a 
known  and  fixed  reputation ;  but  without  this,  he 
has  no  solid  or  secure  path  before  him,  and  how* 
ever  well  disposed  he  may  be,  there  is  no  saying 
to.  what  temptations  he  may  jrield,  or  into  what 
course  of  dissipation  he  may  be  betrayed." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you,"  Delamere  would 
reply ;  "  but  what  is  to  be  done  ?  I  have  no  rod 
Kke  that  of  the  prophet,  which  produced  water 
in  the  desert.  My  faculties  are  not  fitted  to 
explore  the  recesses  of  science.  I  have  no  pre- 
tensions that  way.  I  am  of  opinion  with  Pope, 
that 

'  The  proper  study  of  mankind,  is  man  ;* 

and  no  enquiries  are  to  me  so  interesting)  as 
those  which  contribute  to  the  elucidation  of  his 
history ;  and  London  is  the  place  in  which  he 
may  be  studied  in  all  the  varieties  of  his  being. 
Here  we  see  him  as  far  distant  as  possible  from 
the  helplessness  of  his  primitive  state, — ^polished 
by   arts,  —  pampered  by  luxury,— drilled  and 
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dkciplined  by  fashion^  in  all  her  moyements^— 
and  encompassed,  as  it  were^  in  a  frame-work 
altogether  artificial.  This  is  one  side  of  the 
picture.  On  the  other  side,  we  see  those  Bf* 
preaching  to  the  condition  of  beasts  of  burthen^ 
— sunk  in  poverty, — their  strength  worn  down 
by  excessive  labour, — and  themselves  exhibiting 
a  sample  of  our  species  in  the  lowest  state  of 
civilization.  There  is  a  middle,  also,  between 
those  two  extremes ; — a  class  of  beings,  indus- 
trious, rational,  reflective,  and  a  fair  sample  Upon 
the  whole — not  of  what  the  race  of  man  ought 
to  be,  but  of  all  that,  taken  in  the  mass,  it  is 
ever  likely  to  become. 

"  What  valuable  reflections  rise  up  in  die 
mind  of  a  philosopher,  while  beholding  the 
concourse  of  splendid  equipages,  that  throng 
the  streets  of  the  west-end ;  all  before  him,  is 
opulence,  pleasure,  and  enjoyment ;  the  most 
tasteful  dresses,  decorating  the  loveliest  forms — " 

"  And  is  this  Hot  a  scene  delightful  to  lodk 
upon?'*  said  Mr.  Hammond;  '*and  can  any 
philosopher  fail  to  be  pleased  with  it  ?" 

"  Most  pleasing,  and  most  delightful  it  cer- 
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tftinly  is,"  resumed  Delamere ;  "  but  on  the 
other  hand>  what  contemphitions  crowd  in  upon 
him,  while  pacing  along  the  purlieus  of  St. 
Giles's.  All  the  materials  of  human  misery  are 
scattered  before  him;  and  all  the  vice  and 
poverty,  out  of  which  that  misery  springs,  stands 
out  in  frightful  relief." 

"  Such  scenes  are  most  repulsive,  I  admit ; 
but  they  are  the  scenes  which  every  great 
commercial  capital  present." 

"  That  remark  is  but  too  just,  and  there  is  the 
evil ;  for  it  is  the  aspect  of  the  population,  that 
m  every  capital  reads  the  truest  and  most  in- 
structive  lecture  on  the  history  of  its  govern- 
ment.      If  we   would  ascertain    whether   the 
political    structure  is  well    put  together,  and 
whether  its  parts  are  well  or  ill  adjusted,  it  is 
here  that  we  must  examine  it.     It  is  not  firom 
the    showy    externals    of    the    social    edifice, 
that   we   can    form    any  real  estimate   of  its 
strength,  or  its  usefulness.     We  must  inspect 
the  machinery  that  is  at  work  within,   and  see 
what,  upon  the  whole,  is  the  practical  result  of 
its  operations.     It  is  then  only,  we  can  see  how 
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greatly  human  happiness  is  impaired^  and  trace 
out  the  causes  that  impair  it.  It  is  because  this 
aspect  of  the  population  is  overlooked,  that  all 
grand  schemes  of  legislation  fail  in  their  object." 

"Well,  but  laws  must  be  made,"  rejoined 
Mr.  Hammond;  "and  government  must  be 
instituted ;  and  by  whom  should  any  scheme  of 
legislation  be  planned,  but  by  that  class  of  rank 
and  wealth,  qualified  by  their  education  and 
leisure,  to  take  a  lead  in  the  state?' 

If  they  were  so  qualified,'*  said  Delamere, 

it  would  be  well ;  but  the  education  received 
by  the  class  of  rank  and  wealth,  is  not  of  a  kind 
which  fits  them  for  the  high  and  responsible 
duties  they  undertake  to  execute.  It  does  not 
prepare  them  for-  the  business  of  civil  life, — ^it 
gives  them  none  of  that  knowledge  required  to 
frame  the  laws,  or  to  direct  the  counsels  of  the 
country.  Living  always  in  the  upper  regions, 
where  all  is  sunshine,  accustomed  only  to  the 
soft  cerulean  blue  of  their  own  aristocractic  sky, 
they  imagine  that  the  laws,  which,  on  any  par- 
ticular occasion  it  has  pleased  them  to  enact, 
will,  necessarily,  and  as  a  matter  of   course. 
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produce  all  the  effects  which  they  intend.     Of 
the  thoTisand-and-one  obstacles^  which  are  op- 
posed to  them,  by  the  condition  of  society,  and 
by  the  character  of  man,  the  majority  of  them 
know  nothing.     It  has  never  entered  into  their 
consideration,  that  they  are  legislating  for  crea- 
tures of  quite  a  different  atmosphere, — ^foran 
order  of  beings  of  very  different  views,  habits, 
occupations,  and  interests  from  their  own.     The 
result  is  that  with  the  progress  of  intelligence, 
resistance  rises  up  on  every  side.     The  warfere 
of  conflicting  interest  begins.     The   wise  law- 
givers wax  wroth  that  their  edicts,  replete  as 
they  imagine  them  to  be  with  the  most  enlight- 
ened policy,   should  be  evaded  or  disobeyed. 
In  the  plenitude  of  their  power,  they  proceed 
to  enforce  them  by  prosecutions,  pains,  penalties, 
and  imprisonment." 

^^  But  ought  not  all  criminal  offences  against 
the  state,  to  be  punished  by  law  ?"  asked  Mr. 
Hammond. 

"To ^answer  this  question,"  replied  Dela- 
mere,  "  we  should  first  know  whether  the 
State  has  not  itself  occasioned  the  offences  which 
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the  law  is  made  to  punish.     Examine  the  penal 
codo)  and  you  will  find  that  it  has  for  its  main 
object,   not  the  protection  of  the  people^   but 
the  protection  of  those  in  power^  against  the 
people.     That  it  is  framed,  not  to  defend  por 
pular  rights,  but  to  ensure  impunity  to  public 
wrongs.      Our  lawgivers,  moreover,  have  yet 
executed  but  half  their  task, — they  have  pun- 
ished the  crime,  but  have  taken  no  concern 
about  the  reformation  of  the  criminal.     They 
seem  to  imagine,  that  pain  and  ignominy  will 
produce  honesty  and  uprightness.     They  make 
at  the  outset — and  they  never  correct  it — the 
same  mistake  that  was  made  by  Peter  the  Gireat, 
who   shaved  the  beards  of   his   barbarians  by 
force,  conceiving  that  with  polished  chins  they 
would  act  like  polished  men ;  and  his  rage  was 
kindled,   to   find  that   they   still  remained  as 
rough  as  before." 

The  conversation  afi;er  this  became  general. 
Delamere  was  evidently  not  in  a  frame  of  mind 
to  be  inspired  with  any  passion  for  a  wig  and 
gown;  and  Mr.  Hammond,  who  knew  well  the 
soundness  of  his  principles,  felt  no  anxiety  to 
press  the  subject  further. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Lady  Clavering  had  just  laid  down  a  voliune 
of  Horace  Walpole's  Letters,  and  was  listening 
to  that  beautiful  canzonet  of  Haydn^  ^'  The 
season's  past  when  first  we  met;"  which  her 
daughter  was  playing  with  an  expression  which 
gave  it  all  its  pathos^  when  a  dashing  equipage 
drew  up  to  the  door^  and  out  of  it  stepped  young 
Lord  Trecastle,  who  presently  entered  the  draw- 
ing room  with  that  careless  air  which  betrays  a 
consciousness  of  welcome.  He  bowed  grace- 
fiilly, — hoped  he  might  not  suspend  that  "  con- 
cord of  sweet  sounds/'  which  his  ear  had  caught 
on  ascending  the  staircase — was  rave  de  joy e  to 
set  his  foot  again  on  English  ground^  after  \o 
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long  an  estrangement,  and  still  more  enraptured 
to  find  himself  once  more  in  Harley  Street. 

Lady  Clavering  and  Emily  expressed  their 
pleasure  at  his  arrival^  and  intimated  the  anxiety 
which  his  friends  had  felt  for  his  return^  a  re- 
port having  reached  England  of  his  being  con- 
fined by  a  dangerous  indisposition  in  Switzer- 
land. 

"  Oh !  what,  you  heard  then  of  my  illness ;  it 
reached  you  through  the  public  papers,  no  doubt. 
To  be  sure  it  is  curious  how  rapidly  whatever 
relates  to  any  person  of  note,  goes  the  round  of 
Europe  Yes ;  I  was  taken  ill  while  at  Vevay, 
a  spot  with  which  your  fancy  must  be  familiar ; 
you  have    no  doubt  read  La  Nouvelle  Hb- 

LOISE." 

"  I  have,"  replied  Miss  Clavering,  to  whom 
this  abrupt  eloquence  was  addressed;  "  at  Vevay, 
if  I  recollect  right,  you  were  in  the  midst  of  the 
scenery  in  which  Rousseau  has  placed  the  actors 
in  that  interesting  tale.  The  lovely  Julia  at 
Clarens,  and  the  devoted  St.  Preux  wandering 
amid  the  rocks  of  Maillerie,  must  have  had  all 
the  charm  of  reality.     You  must  have  felt  the 
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difference  between  the  emotions  excited  at  a  dis- 
tance and  on  the  spot." 

"  I  felt  no  emotion  either  way,"  he  replied ; 
'^  my  nerres  are  not  so  finely  strung.  I  hear 
some  super-refined  people  talk  of  being  deeply 
affected  with  this  suffering  and  that ;  but  for  my 
partx  I  have  no  feeling  for  miseries  which  I 
know  are  spun  from  an  author's  brain.  These 
'  finer  sympathies/  as  thay  are  called,  may  be 
Tery  delightful  for  aught  I  can  tell,  who  never 
was  one  of  the  susceptibles ;  but  I  confess  I  haye 
Uiem  not,  and  I  am  quite  content  to  be  without 
them." 

"  It  is  certainly  not  wise,'*  said  Miss  Claver- 
ing,  "  to  grieve  over  misfortunes  which  have  no 
real  existence ;  but  when  the  genius  of  the  wri- 
ter is  so  power&l  as  to  give  to  fiction  all  the  force 
of  reality,  it  is  very  natural  that  we  should  be 
affected." 

The  young  Lord  made  no  reply:  to  have  pur- 
sued the  subject  required  a  better  acquaintance 
with  the  philosophy  of  mind  than  he  was  master 
of,  so  he  prudently  suffered  the  remark  to  pass 
without  disputing  its  justice. 

VOL.    I.  H 
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The  family  of  this  titled  youth  and  that  of 
Lady  Clavering  were  distantly  related.  When 
he  set  out  on  his  travels  he  was  "  The  Honour- 
able George  Yalmont,"  but  had  now^  after  an 
absence  of  two  years  and  a  half,  returned  with 
the  style  and  title  of  "  Lord  Trecastle  ;'*  his 
elder  brother  having,  by  a  fall  from  his  horse, 
when  leaping  a  high  fence,  so  severely  injured 
his  spine,  as  to  cause  a  paraljrsis  of  the  lower 
limbs;  the  accident  was  followed  by  a  rapid 
decline,  which  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  consigned 
him  to  the  grave.  It  was  the  news  of  this  event 
that  hastened  the  young  peer's  return.  He  was 
on  his  way  to  the  Lake  of  Constance  when  the 
intelligence  reached  him ;  and  he  instantly  bent 
his  way  homewards,  in  spite  of  some  attractions 
which  invited  him  to  the  pleasurable  spot  to 
which  he  was  hastening,  and  in  spite  of  the 
urgent  entreaties  of  Mademoiselle  Frandne,  a 
distinguished  dansetcse  of  the  opera,  who  was  to 
have  been  his  compagnon  de  voyage. 

That  the  character  usually  descends  with  the 
coronet,  was  strongly  evidenced  in  the  present 
instance.   The  old  lord,  his  father,  had  in  his  day 
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made  a  conspicuous  figure  in  la  grunde  soeiStS ; 
and  was  in  erery  way  worthy  to  be  the  sire  of 
such  a  son.  His  elder  brother  had  by  early 
excess  worn  down  the  natural  strength  of  his 
constitution,  and  wasted  all  those  finer  sympa- 
thies which  are  the  best  property  of  manhood. 
Duped  by  all  his  female  fayourites  in  succes- 
sion, and  fleeced  by  his  male  friends  at  every 
card  club  of  which  he  was  a  member,  he  came  at 
last  to  have  no  reliance  on  the  fidelity  of  the  one 
sexj  or  the  integrity  of  the  other.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  his  mind  had  been  so  little  attended  to^ 
that  all  intellectual  application,  had  he  attempted 
it,  would  have  been  repulsive  and  painful.  If 
he  took  up  a  newspaper,  which  was  not  often, 
it  was  not  from  any  interest  he  felt  i&  what  Was 
going  on  in  the  world,  but  to  cast  his  eye  over 
the  list  of  promotions,  and  to  scan  the  advertise- 
ments to  see  whose  estates  were  in  the  market. 

He  was  a  creature  of  such  perfect  apathy  that 
a  witty  acquaintance  once  said  of  him,  thftt  h^ 
had  been  cut  out  of  a  stone  quarry,  ftnd  animated 
by  a  miracle. 

In  ks  societh  du  grande  monde  ht  neverthe- 
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less  passed  for  an  agreeable  personage;  there  are 
so  few  truly  estimable  persons  in  that  circle, 
that  the  defectiveness  of  his  character  attracted 
no  particular  notice.  '^iZ  est  pen  de  connais- 
seurs  en  vrai  merite,*^  says  Helvetius,  alid 
there  are  few  whose  intercourse  with  the  world 
does  not  verify  the  remark.  His  lordship, 
moreover,  was  by  no  means  worse  than  the 
majority  of  the  circle  with  which  he  associated. 
The  Hottentots  have  it  as  a  maxim  that  ^^Thought 
is  the  scourge  of  life."  His  compeers,  as  well 
as  himself,  were  decidedly  of  the  same  opiMon. 
They  had,  apparently,  no  other  object  in  living, 
but  to  get  rid  of  the  tediousness  of  existence. 
The  simple  pleasures  are  inexhaujstible ;  but  the 
round  of  excitements  in  which  the  mind  has  no 
share,  satiate  in  time  by  their  own  intensity. 
Lord  Trecastle's  constitution,  young  as  he  was, 
was  broken  up,  and  sudden  as  was  the  accident 
which  brought  his  days  to  an  end,  he  died  with 
the  same  unconcern  with  which  he  had  lived. 

The  present  lord  was,  in  the  leading  features 
of  his  character,  the  counterpart  of  his  brother. 
In  his  unfeeling  stoicism,  he  even  improved 
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upon  biin ;  he  had  likewise  another  gift  which 
the  other  had  not^  or  was  too  idle  to  exercise^ 
the  gift  of  loquadty,  which  his  Yanity — ^increased 
not  a  little  by  foreign  travel — ^kept  in  constant 
display. 

**  You  seem  quite  recovered  from  you  late  in- 
disposition/' said  Lady  Clavering,  after  a  short 
pause. 

'*  Quite ;  but^  by  Jove^  it  was  sharp  work 
while  it  lasted.  It  was  one  of  those  epidemics 
which  translate  us  to  another  world  in  a  twink- 
hng.  It  carried  off  several  within  a  very  short 
distance  from  my  chateau>  and  I  more  than  once 
thought  I  should  have  made  one  of  the  party." 

This  levity  would  have  surprised  Lady  Cla- 
vering^  if  she  had  not  been  well  acquainted  with 
the  £unily  character. 

**  We  were  greatly  shocked,"  said  Miss  Cla- 
vering,  "  at  the  unhappy  fate  of  your  brother. 
That  event/'  she  added,  emphatically,  ^must 
have  affected  you. 

"  It  did,"  replied  the  young  lord.  "It  brought 
to  my  mind  the  many  dangerous  leaps  I  had 
BO  often    taken   myself,  and   I  shuddered  to 
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tiiink  that  the  aame  accident  m^ht  have  haip- 
pened  to  me." 

Miss  ClaTering  thought  this  the  most  com- 
plete specimen  of  apathy  that  could  well  be  con- 
ceived. 

"  It  was  certainly  a  most  unexpected  event/' 
he  continued ;  '^  it  altered  my  position  in  society 
prodigiously.  It  brought  me  from  an  almost 
total  eclipse  into  marvellous  light.  My  brother's 
having  thus  suddenly  paid  the  debt  of  nature^ 
enabled  me  to  pay  my  debts,  which  had  run  so 
far  a-head  of  my  income  that  my  credit  was 
getting  to  a  low  ebb.  But  the  difference  between 
reversion  and  possession,  restored  it  in  an  in- 
stant. I  set  out  on  my  travels  with  four  hun- 
dred a  year,  and  returned  the  heir  to  twelve 
thousand." 

^'  Had  it  been  acqidred  in  any  other  manner 
than  by  the  sad  event  through  which  it  came/' 
said  Emily,  ^4t  must  have  been  far  more  accept- 
able." 

*^  Through  what  other  manner.  Miss  Cla- 
vering,  could  it  have  come  ?"  asked  his  lordship, 
with  the  utmost  sang-froid ;  ^^  and  then,  as  to 
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grieving  for  any  one's  deaths  of  what  avail  is  it  ? 
Who  would  grieve  for  mine  ?  Die  we  mnst^  all 
of  us ;  and  when  our  sand  is  run  out,  old  Time 
won't  turn  his  hour-glass  for  the  best  peer  in 
parliament." 

Much  more  was  said  by  his  lordship  on  the 
same  topic,  and  in  the  same  strain,  when,  at  the 
expiration  of  about  half  an  houx,  apologizing 
with  an  .air  of  nonchalance  for  his  long  visit,  he 
took  his  leave 

"  He  has  gained  very  Ettle  by  foreign  travel," 
said  Emily  to  her  mother,  as  his  carriage  drove 
from  the  door.  "I  could  not  have  believed 
that  an  individual  so  heartless  existed  in  the 
world." 

^^The  class  is  by  no  means  so  rare  as  you 
imagine,"  replied  Lady  Clavering,  "  in  that  cir- 
cle of  our  planet  which  those  who  move  in  it  are 
pleased  to  call,  par  excellence,  the  upper  world. 
Many  samples  of  the  same  species  may  be  found. 
Lord  Trecasde  is  only  conspicuous  because  he  is 
not  at  the  pains  of  concealment.  He  is  quite  in- 
different as  to  the  opinion  of  the  world,  and 
therefore  walks  abroad  without  a  mask." 
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'^  I  am  sure  a  mask  would  much  better  become 
him,"  said  Emily.  "I  do  believe  he  would 
grieve  more  for  the  loss  of  his  talbot  dog,  or  one 
of  his  curricle  horses,  than  at  the  death  of  the 
dearest  friend  he  has." 

*'  He  would  grieve  for  neither,"  replied  Lady 
Clavering.  "  He  would  order  his  coachman  to 
get  another  talbot,  and  match  the  grey  as  nearly 
as  possible  ;  and  there  his  concern  would  end ; 
as  to  a  friend,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  he 
neither  has  nor  wants  one." 

^*  What  a  marble-hearted  creature  it  is,"  said 
Emily. 

"He  is  moulded  from  very  cold  clay,  cer- 
tainly," replied  her  mother ;  "but  we  must  make 
great  allowance,  when  we  remember  that  he  is 
the  son  of  Lord  Trecasde,  who  was  the  very 
personification  of  apathy,  and  who  had  no  caare 
for  any  human  being  beyond  the  reach  of  his 
own  shadow.  Had  he  come  of  a  different  stock, 
and  had  a  few  of  the  difficulties  of  life  to  struggle 
with,  the  occasional  demand  upon  his  feelings 
from  some  quarter  or  other  would  have  kept 
them  active ;  but  Yalmontj^  with  a  temperament 
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naixanlly  lethai^c^  ivte  born  to  erery  indul- 
gence;  educated'  at  hom^^  he  was  never  exposed 
to  a  conflict  with  other  milids ;  the  hereditary 
taint  grew  npon  him.  That  unconcern  about 
eyery  thing'^  which  a  certain  class  of  ftshionables 
itflect^  is  in  many  a  mere  eccentricity^  but  in 
him  it  is  nature/* 

'^ere  was  much  kindness,  as  well  as  true 
plAbsoiihy  in  this  defence ;  but  Emily,  full  of 
youthful  sensibility,  deemed  him  quite  unen- 
durable.  To  her,  he  apj[>eared  to  have  no  kin- 
ch^ed  with  humaziity';  'kiid  certainly  his  waiit  of 
feeling  and  sentiment  did  appear  to  sever  hhn 
in  a  manner  fix>m  his^sp^cSiis;  but  looking  to  the 
individual  in  conliectibn  with  his  race,  the  in« 
dulgent  estimate  of  Lady'  Clavering  was  the 
niore  just  of  the  tw6. 

The  &ct  is,  that  Lbrd  Trecasde  was  so  com- 
pletefy  himself  in'  all  h^  sidd,  as  not  to  imagine 
that  it  could  at  afl  ioffecildm  in  the  estimation  of 
either  Lady  Clavering  or  her  daughter.  It  is 
ody  when  men  act  in  opposition  to  their  real 
character'  ^t  they  seek  to  vahiish  their  senti- 
mcntB,  or  ^fidsify  their  opinions.    His  heart  was 
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as  insensible  to  emation  fus  a  cobler's  lapstqp.^ ; 
and  he  would  not  have  cfoui^terfeited  if  he  coT^d* 
The  often  offensive  feature  of  his  character  stood 
out  in  istrong  relief,  becE^use  he  ip^ever  felt  t)ie 
necessity  of  seeming  to  be  what  h^.  was  not. 

His  lordship  had  been  gone  but  a  few  mi-^ 
nutes  when  Edward  Clavering  entered,  wi^b 
his  friend  Delamere. 

^  Oh  I  you  should  have  been  ?i  little  earU^/* 
exclaimed  !En\ily ;  "  ye  have  hacl  a  visit — g\ie^ 
froin  whom^." 

^^  From  Lord  Trecastle,"  said  Edward ;  "  ve 
met  him  as  we  came  through  Lower  Brook  Street; 
he  told  us  he  had  just  left  you." 

,"  Why,  how  three  years  of  absence  have 
altered  him,"  said  Miss  Clavering ;  "  the  anin)i;»l 
is  quite  insufferable.  He  has  actually  not  or^^ 
grain  of  feeling  in  his  whole  composition." 

"  He  is  a  philosopher,"  replied  Delamere ; 
"  he  has  taken  farewell  of  all  n^prtal  interests, 
and  has  become  that  happy  being  wl^om  notjiing 
ca^  discpn^pose." 

^^  I  have,  no  patience  with  such  insensibles," 
rejoined  Emily ;  ^^  and  I  grieve  to  hear  mamma 
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say  that  in  the  higher  circles  of  life  they  are  not 
Tincommon." 

^'  Mamma  is  right,"  said  her  brother.  ''  If 
Lord  Trecastle  urere  in  high  office  about  the 
court,  he  would  find  his  counterpart  in  almost 
every  one  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  The 
t^cture  of  the  material  may  differ,  but  they  are 
all  cut  after  the  same  pattern.  It  is  with  high 
life  as  with  high  mountains,  the  nearer  you  ap- 
proach the  summit,  the  colder  is  the  atmosphere. 
The  Trecastles  are  a  numerous  race ;  the  &mily- 
tikeness  may  be  found  in  all  the  aristocracies  of 
Europe." 

^^  Trecastle,''  said  Delamere,  '^  is  his  Other's 
son.  He  is  certainly  not  a  sentimentalist;  his 
heart  is  not  a  material  upon  which  you  can  en- 
grave anything.  But,  as  a  young  man,  he  is 
not  wanting  in  the  accomplishments  suited  to  his 
cagte.  Much  as  you  may  dislike  him,  he  is 
extremely  well  received  within  his  own  circle. 
The  poison  of  the  serpent  is  not  poisonous  to 
its  own  species.  Besides  which,  he  has  a  pre- 
possessing exterior,  with  an  even  set  of  teeth ;  he 
speaks  Italian  fluently,  can  descant  on  the  beau- 
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ties  of  Cherubim  and  Beethovem,  ties  hn  cravat 
after  the  most  approved  taste,  and  when:  he 
plays,  which  is  not  often,  pays  his  losses  wi(ih  a» 
much  coolness  as  he  receives  his  winnings.. 
What  more  than  this  can  be  desired  of  mortal 
man?" 

"  He  is  a  very  gifted  youth  in  your  descrip^ 
tion  of  him,"  said  Miss  Clavering ;  "  but  you 
are  fimd  of  whimsical  sketches,  and  your  pencil 
is  always  at  hand*" 

'^  There  are  few  of  the  sons  of  wealth  and 
idleness,"  replied  Delamere,  '^  that  furnish  fea- 
tures of  a  much  better  character  than  my  sketch 
of  Trecastle  affords.  I  don't  expect  to  gather 
grapes  from  thorns.  We  must  take  men  of 
sense  '  after  their  kind,'  and  men  of  fashion 
^  after  their  kind.'  They  differ  as  the  bee  from 
the  butterfly*  I  find  both  in  the  order  of  nature, 
and  there  I  leave  them." 

^*  But  then  how  valuable  is  the  mdustry  of  the 
one,"  said  Emily,  '^  compared  with  the  idle 
fluttering  of  the  other." 

'^  I  leave  it  to  the  moralists  to  make  compa- 
risons," rejoined  Delamere. 
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"  The  comparison  would  not  be  much  to  their 
oredity"  said  Clavering.  "  We  admire  the  beauty 
of  the  idle  flatterer^  and  leave  it  to  its  enjoy- 
ment ;  we  praise  the  industry  of  the  bee^  and 
we  rob  it  of  its  produce.^ 

**  It  is  the  common  lot/'  said  Delamere;  ^*  and 
the  bees  must  not  complain.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  labour  of  man;  the  parson  tithes  it^  the 
nobility  tax  it^  the  law  fleeces  it,  and  the  whole 
machinery  of  government  is  contrived  with  the 
view  to  the  gratification  of  those  who  feed  and 
£eUten  upon  it.  How  can  we  refuse  to  say 
'  Amen '  to  all  this^  when  the  practice  of  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons^  testifies  it  to  be  the  whole 
duty  of  man  ?" 

^'  It  is  the  aristocratic  scripture  of  the  rulers 
in  Church  and  State/'  said  Clavering. 

^'  And  their  scriptural  volume  is  the  Court 
Guide,"  replied  Delamere ;  "  the  Bible  is  for  us 
of  the  commons." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

How  different  would  the  condition  of  man- 
kind have  been  at  this  day  from  what  it  is^  had 
the  faculties  of  the  human  mind  been  suffered 
to  expand  and  take  their  own  course ;  and  had 
the  pulpits  of  Europe  enforced  the  lessons  of 
moral  goodness  and  the  essence  of  christian 
truths  instead  of  everlastingly  echoing  the  ab- 
struse doctrines  of  a  mysterious  and  controverted 
creed.  Knowledge  is  in  its  nature  progressive ; 
and  to  its  empiro  belong  all  the  blessings  of 
science^  and  all  the  charities  of  Ufe.  It  is  allied 
with  all  that  is  great  in  the  character  of  nations^ 
and  with  all  that  is  exalted  in  the  destinies  of 
man.  By  what  has  its  progress  been  opposed  ? 
By  the  despotism  of  kings,  by  divine  right,  and 
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by  the  selfishness  of  an  anaini0d  priesthood. 
Bsx  and  Fontifsx  hare  been,  in  all  ages,  the 
tyrants  of  the  earth.  But  the  most  desperate 
by  far  has  been  the  latter.  In  Asia,  in  Africa — 
the  cradles  of  the  hiunan  race — ^the  ever-actiTe 
enemies  to  the  Ugfat  of  knowledge  were  the 
priests,  profiting  by  the  superstition,  and  thriving 
en  the  ignorance  of  mankind ;  their  great  end 
and  aim  has  ever  been  to  keep  down  the  spirit 
of  rational  enquiry.  They  knew  well  that  rea- 
son, in  its  progress,  would  disown  their  doc- 
trine^,  and  eyentually  destroy  their  supremacy. 
They  always  looked  forward  with  terror  to  the 
day  when  the  enslaved  mind  of  man  would 
break  its  chains.  The  orthodox  churchmei^  of 
this  day  rejoice  in  that  blight  of  fanaticism, 
whieh^  to  the  disgrace  and  shame  of  England,  is 
Braking  suc^ji  strides  amongst  us,  and  under 
which  all  moral  worth,  and  all  that  is  honest 
and  upright  in  conduct  and  in  character,  is  fast 
giving  way  to  pious  hypocrisy  and  the  outward 
zeal  of  devotion. 

The  priest  was  the  first  builder  of  the  fabric 
of  superstition,  and  was  the  Atlas   on   whose 
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shoolders  it  -was  borne.    The  wise  m^ii;of^jtJ^' 

East — wise  in  their  generation^^-ke^HSIg  i^tib^i. 
discoveries  in  science  a  profound  mystenff^S^;' 
luded  the  multiiude  into  a  belief  that  .th^i^^lb- 
rentljr  miraculous  effects  which  they  p(vodr9i^4ii' 
were  the  result  of  a  power  specially  impairt^  |i^ 
them  from  abore.  Bepresenting  themselv^oifiliii^: 
the  delegates  of  divine  authority,  andlfihe-^E^r^ 
vourites  and  elect  agents  of  heaven^  il('iipsriBk%;f> 
tural  that  in  an  age  of  ignorance,  .tbp;>^);^$^J^i 
be  regarded  with  awe ;  that  the  peogl^f  .-^^i^^;. 
practise  any  rites  which  they  enjoiijne<},^r9^: 
receive  with  all  the  fulness  of  creduli^;;^^,^. 
the  phrase  is,  with  all  the  ftdnesB  o£faitf{^  ^9^1.* 
ever  system  of  belief  it  suited  their  puipof^.^p.^ 
impose*  '•■ :  -I  ^  '• 

The  Breslaw  of  the  East,  when  he  practi§94 
those  optical  illusions  which  a  conjuror  ?in  t^i^pfr,. 
days  will  perform  before  any  audience  ^irj^k^l^. 
a-crown,  was  looked  up  to,  in  an  age  of  ddf^r- 
nesB,  as  gifted  with  supernatural  power ;  prq^  •. 
fiting  by  those  ruling  passions  of  mankind,  hop^- 
and  fear,  he  easily  exalted  himself  into  a  ift^^. 
giver;   and,   clothed  as   he  was  in  a  peculiar 
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garment,  he  seemed  a  being  of  another  sphere, 
and  the  terror-struck  multitude  bowed  down  be- 
fore him. 

The  knowledge  of  those  magic  arts,  by  which 
the  priesthood  kept  up  the  trade  of  imposture, 
was  kept  a  profound  secret.  Thej  were  strictly 
confined  by  the  wise  men,  or  Magi,  as  they 
were  called,  to  their  own  descendants.  The 
parent  priest  imparted  it  to  his  sons,  in  whose 
respective  families  it  became  hereditary ;  a  secret 
and  symbolic  language,  understood  only  by  the 
initiated,  was  invented,  and  in  this  language 
they  communicated  with  each  other,  and  pre- 
served the  record  of  their  mysteries;  by  this 
means  their  whole  system  of  worship,  and  all 
the  wealth  arising  out  of  that  worship,  was  made 
subservient  to  the  exclusive  supremacy  of  their 
Order.  If,  as  it  sometimes  happened,  an  indi- 
Tidual,  by  the  force  of  his  natural  talents,  made 
such  discoveries  in  chemical  science  and  in  na- 
tural philosophy,  as  furnished  a  key  to  the 
mysteriei,  he  was  straightway  admitted  a  pupil 
of  the  craft ;  a  full  revelation  was  by  degrees 
made  to  him,  his  discoveries  were  added  to  the 
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common  stock ;  ke  became,  thenceforth,  a  chosen 
vessel,  and  shared  in  all  the  hononr,  riches,  and 
dominion  of  the  hierarchy. 

A  people  ignorant  enough  to  believe  thlit  a 
class  of  mortals  like  themselves  had  power  to 
obscure  the  moon, — they  having  predicted  when 
it  would  be  in  eclipse, — ^would  readily  enough 
believe  that  they  were  in  constant  communica- 
tion with  those  beings,  of  whatever  nature  they 
might  be,  who  presided  over  the  stars  and  plar 
nets.  The  priests,  therefore,  soon  came  to  be 
regarded  as  agents  in  the  decrees  of  destiny. 
They  professed  the  art  of  divinatian,  or  of  fore- 
telling future  events;*  this  power  was  calca- 
lated,  beyond  all  others,  to  strike  the  mind  with 
awe.  Prodigious  use  was  likewise  made  of  the 
power  of  ventriloquism.  The  ventriloquist  gave 
a  voice  to  stones,  and  made  material  substances 
oracular.  The  stoutest  stood  appalled  in  the 
presence  of  one  whose  questions  the  unseen 
Beings  of  the  air  were  heard  to  answer ;  and 
who  seemed  to  converse  alike  with  the  living 

*  Hence  the  Doctors  of  Divinity t  and  the  Dtvme*  of  oar 
own  day. 
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and  the  dead.  The  multitude  were  prepared 
to  inyest  him  with  all  the  veneration  which  8uch 
mighty  attributes  called  for^  and  to  render  him 
all  that  obedience  which  the  dread  of  them  in- 
spired. 

Can  then  the  dullest  mind  not  perceive  the 
motives  by  which  the  priesthood  were  actuated^ 
in  resisting  the  spirit  of  enquiry,  and  opposing 
the  advancement  of  knowledge  ?  Is  it  not  ma- 
nifest why  the  priests,  of  all  ages  of  the  world, 
and  of  every  class,  from  the  Brahmins  of  India 
to  the  Evangelicals  of  our  own  Church,  have 
delighted  to  dwell  on  the  mysteries  of  religion, 
and  to  preach  up  faith  as  the  one  thing  need- 
fbl?  And  why?  Because  the  rules  of  Chris- 
tian  duty  are  plain,  simple,  and  easily  under- 
stood— they  do  not  require  the  aid  and  explana- 
tion of  creeds  and  catechisms.  '^  Do  to  others 
as  you  would  they  should  do  unto  you*' — that 
GkMspel  precept,  which  in  its  practical  application 
ocmiprises  the  whole  duty  of  man,  may  well  be 
taught,  as  may  all  the  great  truths  which  the 
Scriptures  have  given  for  our  learning,  without 
the  aid  of  archbishops,  bishops,  archdeacons. 
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deans,  canons,  prebends,  rectors,  and  the  whole 
crowd  of  stipendiaries  and  tithe^gatherers,  which 
go  to  the  making  up  of  a  wealthy  and  worldly* 
minded  Church  establishment ;  whereas,  the 
mysteries  of  faith  render  interpreters  indisp^i- 
sable.  Suspended  by  the  doctrines  of  a  mys- 
tical theology,  between  heaven  and  hell,  all  this 
clerical  machinery  is  made  essential  to  our  sat* 
vation.  We  must  have  spiritual  guides  to  con- 
duct  us  through  the  labyrinth  of  conflicting 
opinions,  and  school-begotten  creeds. 

Should  the  mass  of  mankind,  in  the  progress 
of  rational  enquiry,  persuade  themselves — ^as  in 
the  end  they  assuredly  will — ^that  the  true  office 
of  a  Christian  teacher  is  to  implant  moral  feel- 
ings, and  instill  the  principles  of  moral  trutk 
into  the  hearts  of  all,  and  to  fit  them  for  the 
faithful  discharge  of  their  duty  in  the  stations, 
public  or  private,  which  they  respectively  fill ; 
mitres  would  soon  be  nothing  worth,  and  the 
rich  benefices  which  now  form  a  provision  fi>r 
the  younger  sons  of  the  aristocracy,  would  fiiH 
sadly  to  a  discount. 

The  above  reflections  formed  the  substance  cit 
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a  r^ly  vritt^n  by  Clayeringy  to  a  letter  he  liad 
jpiftxeceived  from  his  friend  De]^ere»  who  bad 
been  for  ;8ome  weeks  on  a  TisijL  at  VersaiUes. 
^  guacdian  had  intimated  his  wish  to  treat 
for  ^e\  purchase  of  a  vahiable  adyowson^  which 
h^  .been  advertisedy  should  he  feel  disposed  to 
eptev  the  Church.  Del^mere's  epistle  concluded 
t^; — 

.^^^  Jiave  prolonged  my  yisit  longer  than  I  in« 
traded ;  but  as  I  am  still  lijkely  to  vesnain  here 
some  time,  I  h^ve  given  you  aA  e^Aract  from  a 
ljCS^(;^  I. yesterday  receivjed  from  my  .best  of 
i^pi^tprs,  Ipionest  Mr.  Uammondi  wbo^  in  the 
if9|i^th  of  his  zeal  for  my  welfare,  wishes  to  see 
n^  qualified  for  Holy  Orders.  Between  our* 
s^lt^j  I  do  not  think,  as  the  sacerdotal  functions 
ai)9^at  present  exercised,  that  my  vocation  lies 
t^t  way ;  the  complexion  of  the  times,  more- 
0?^,  is  not  fiivourable  to  the  spiritual  autho- 
titles.  The  people  have  been  long  sorely  out  of 
humour  with  tythe  levyings,  and  I  should  get  as 
spar^  as  Cassius,  if  I  were  confined  to  live  upon 

surplice  fees,  and  the  profit  of  births  and  burials. 

But  give  me  your  opinion,  which  you  well  know, 
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on  this  pointy  as  on  every  other^  Mdll  have  great 
weight  with  me.  If  you  think  I  am  cut  out  it) 
lecture  ex  cathedrdf  say  so^  and  I  shall  sit  down 
in  good  earnest  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  fathers ;  and  will  say  to  St.  AUgu6tin6y 
thou  art  my  father^  and  to  the  Churchy  thou  aft 
my  mother.  Counsel  me,  I  pray,  with  aU  your 
gravity.  I  agree  that  if  I  am  to  be  of  any  osd 
on  this  globe,  it  is  high  time  that  I  fitted  myself 
for  the  task  in  some  shape  or  other.  I  have 
turned  the  subject  again  and  again  in  my  mind ; 
but  I  always  come  to  this  conclusion,  that  if 
I  am  not  my  own  master,  I  must  be  the  world'ft 
slave ;  and  I  accordingly  find  my  love  of  ind^ 
pendence  strike  its  root  deeper  every  hour. 
As  to  ambition,  I  see  men  so  perpetually  en- 
gaged in  some  foolish  steeple-chase  or  other, 
that  I  have  long  since  lost  all  leaning  that  way. 
I  should  hardly,  I  think,  be  tempted  to  entet 
the  Church,  even  with  a  prospect  of  Lambeth 
Palace  in  the  distance. 

"  When  I  shall  exchange  the  enjoyment  of 
the  beautiful  scenery  before,  me  for  the  gaieties 
of  London,  always  to  me  full  of  dramatic  in- 
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terest^  is  imcertain — ^the  period  of  my  stay  in 
this  part  of  the  world  beings  at  present,  un- 
decided/' 

It  was  about  six  weeks  after  the  receipt  of 
the  letter  containing  the  above  extract,  that  the 
political  world  was  thrown  into  a  ferment  by 
that  sudden  and  unceremonious  change  of 
ministers,  which  vested  the  premiership  in  Sir 
Robert  Feel.  The  convulsion  that  might  pos- 
sibly follow  this  conservative  effort  had  fiUed  all 
minds  with  alarm.  Clavering,  who  had  kept  up 
a  constant  correspondence,  wrote  to  his  friend 
on  this  event  as  follows  : — 

"My  dear  Edward; 

"  I  THA17K  you  again  and  again  for  your  last 
letter;  niine»  to  which  it  was  in  answer,  ought 
to  have  reached  you  earlier.  It  is  fortunate  that 
you  did  not  travel  to  the  continent  to  seek 
9Mdety,  as  politics  is,  apparently,  there  as  here, 
the  drug  that  embitters  all  social  intercourse. 
Society  is  an  instrument  of  many  strings ;  and  at 
this  moment,  with  us  at  least,  they  are  sadly  out 
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of  tune  The  abrupt  dissolution  of  the  Mel- 
bourne ministry,  of  which  the  French,  joomak 
will  have  informed  you^  has  struck  most  harshly 
on  the  popular  feeling.  In  every  town  and 
country  throughout  the  kingdom  all  are  on  the 
alert.  What  think  you  after  this  of  the  Con- 
servatives  denouncing  O'Connell  as  an  agitator  ? 
I  can  readily  imagine  the  consternation  with 
which  the  news  will  be  received  on  the  Bourse* 
It  will  produce  no  slight  sensation  at  St.  Peters- 
burgy  Vienna,  and  Berlin;  for  the  recall  of  the 
ducal  dictator  to  power,  is  a  step  jso  utterly  un- 
expected as  to  have  carried  dismay  into  every 
Uberal  circle  in  Europe.  The  Holy  Alliance, 
however,  will  receive  no  accession  of  strength 
from  this  event.  The  new  Ministry  contains 
within  itself  the  elements  of  its  own  dissolution. 
"  The  crisis  was  the  very  worst  that  could  be 
chosen  for  such  an  experiment  on  the  national 
feeling.  Midnight  incendiaries  fatally  active — 
not  here  and  there  a  blaze  kindled  in  a  stackf  the 
result,  perhaps,  of  malice  or  of  mischief — but 
arising,  apparently  from  an  organized  system,  ge- 
nerated by  that  ve'ngeance  which  grows  out  of  the 
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recklessness  of  despair.  The  posture  of  afiairs 
requires  the  •utmost  prudence  to  deal  with  it ; 
and  yet  this  was  the  moment  chosen  by  the  king 
to  cast  the  Seform  ministry  from  his  councils  ! 
This  was  the  moment  chosen  to  vest  the  govem- 
Daentin  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  whose  mansion 
was  absolutely  in  a  state  of  barricade  against  the 
possible  ebullition  of  popular  feeling!  What 
in&tuation  I 

"We  hare,  at  present,  no  ministry.  The 
military  chieftain  is  all  in  aU.  It  has  pleased 
om  to  place  the  government  in  abeyance,  until 
ir  Robert  Peel  shall  return  from  Italy.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  the  wheels  of  his  chariot  will  not 
tany,  as  Great  Britain  is  standing  in  the  interval 
in  a  very  perilous  attitude. 

"  Lord  Durham  is  a  tower  of  strength  to  the 
popalar  cause.  His  practice  has  never  hitherto 
discredited  his  professions.  My  father  is  vio- 
lently displeased  with  him:  he  considers  all 
ardent  advocates  of  reform  as  men  of  diseased 
intellect.  But  it  is  but  justice  to  my  father  to 
say  that  he  is  sincere  in  his  prejudices ;  they 
We  been  to  him  as  first  truths  from  early  youth* 

VOL.  I.  I 
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and  have  given  a  colour  to  all  his  opinions. 
Those  opinions  have  never  changed.  He  may 
be  in  error  as  a  politician^  but  he  has  never 
been  an  apostate ;  which  is  greater  praise  than 
can  be  given  to  nine-tenths  of  those  who  throng 
the  circles  of  public  life. 

*'To  those  who  keep  themselves  unspotted  from 
the  world  it  must  seem  a  mystery  how  kings^ 
ministers,  bishops,  and  those  filling  high  offices  in 
church  and  state,  should  be  the  opponents  of 
reform,  when  a  liberal  course  of  conduct  woidd 
endear  them  to  the  nation,  ensure  their  popu- 
larity, and  confirm  their  power.  It  may  be  no 
mystery  to  those  who  mix  much  with  mankind: 
but  to  all  who  think  rightly,  the  impolicy  of 
such  an  opposition,  especially  in  ministers,  must 
appear  inexcusable.  The  rotten  boroughs,  for 
example,  made  them  dependent  upon  their  pro- 
prietors, whose  votes  could  only  be  secured  by 
distributing  official  appointments  among  them 
in  proportion  to  their  influence.  When  those 
boroughs  were  thrown  into  the  schedule  of  ex- 
tinction, they  got  rid  of  the  heavy  weights  which 
kept  down  their  independence,  and  made  them 
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mere  instruments  in  other  hands.  They  were 
left  free  to  discharge  their  duty  to  the  country, 
and  to  rid  themselves  of  an  overbearing  domi- 
nation. What  more  can  the  most  selfish  place- 
man require  than  to  continue  in  the  enjoyment 
of  office,  and  what  surer  pledge  for  that  conti- 
nuance can  they  have  than  the  stability  of  the 
ministry  under  which  they  serve  ?  If  that  strength 
is  based  on  public  opinion — ^which  under  an 
honest  and  liberal  government  it  cannot  fail  to 
be — it  becomes  consolidated  with  the  strength  of 
the  empire,  and  the  heads  of  it  have  nothing  to 
fear.  This  has  always  appeared  to  me  the  com- 
mon-sense view  of  the  subject.  And  yet  we 
find  ministers  always  clinging,  heart  and  soul, 
to  a  miserable  party  system.  They  will  not  be 
prayed  out  of  purgatory,  even  if  they  could. 
They  will  not  be  released  on  the  terms  of  placing 
their  reliance  on  the  people.  They  appear  to 
have  a  horror  of  everything  in  the  shape  of 
emancipation.  That  their  private  interest  lies 
in  the  line  of  their  public  duty,  is  visible  to  all 
but  themselves.  Let  us  hope  they  will  some  day 
open  their  eyes  to  this  truth ;  they  will  then  be 

i2 
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united  to  the  people  by  a  common  element; 
government  will  be  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  the 
*  despotisme  legal  *  will  come  to  an  end. 

"  But  I  hear  it  said — '  What,  under  all  this 
high  and  liberal  policy,  is  to  become  of  the  aris- 
tocracy as  an  order  in  the  state?— how  is  the 
weight  and  dignity  of  the  peerage  to  be  sustained 
if  the  pubUc  expenditure  is  to  be  pared  down 
in  every  direction,  and  the  influence  of  the  land- 
owners over  the  votes  of  their  tenants  so  cut  away 
as  to  annihilate  their  directive  influence  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  leave  them  no  better 
than  cyphers  in  the  government  ? '     To  this  my 
answer  is  short : — It  is  far  better  the  peers  should 
be  cyphers  in  the  government,  than  the  people. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  either  should  be  so ;  but 
if  it  comes  to  a  debateable  question,  my  mind  is 
made  up  upon  it. 

^•'  The  great  error  of  the  Reform  ministry  was, 
that  with  the  means  before  them  of  fulfilling  the 
glorious  task  they  had  undertaken — with  the 
power  of  the  nation  at  their  back,  prepared  to 
carry  them  triumphantly  through — with  the 
tenure  of  office  depending  on  themselves,  and 
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held  on  the  easy  terms  of  doing  what  they  had 
undertaken  to  do — ^yet  with  all  these  advantages 
they  chose  to  drag  on  in  the  fetters  of  the  lords 
of  the  soil,  and  to  shake  the  confidence  of  the 
people  by  striving  to  conciliate  an  enemy  they 
might  safely  have  defied.  A  dissolution  of  par- 
liament is  confidently  talked  o£  My  father  has 
great  misgivings  as  to  the  policy  of  such  a  mea- 
sure in  the  present  excited  state  of  the  public 
mind.  He  shook  his  head  when  he  heard  the 
Duke  was  resolved  upon  it.  The  general 
opinion  is,  that  election  or  no  election,  the  new 
ministry  cannot  last.  No  position  can  be  more 
insecure  than  the  one  in  which  they  are  placed, 
like  the  inconstant  lovers  in  the  old  song  of 
*  Sigh  no  more,  ladies,*  they  have 

**  One  foot  on  sea,  and  one  on  shore ;" 

but  it  is  impossible  they  can  stand  long  upon 
either. 

"  But  a  truce  to  politics. — Have  you  heard  of 
Lady  Angelica's  marriage  ?  If  you  have  not 
you  will  be  surprised — not  at  the  fact  of  her 
marriage,  but  the  successful  wooer.      All  the 
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world,  you  know,  gave  her  to  George  Mortimer, 
and  her  manner  towards  him  justified  the  donar 
.tion.  No  damsel  could  give  a  lover  greater 
reason  to  believe  that  her  heart  was  in  his  keep* 
ing.  It  is  true  his  attentions  to  her  were  not 
countenanced  by  her  family;  he  being  a  younger 
brother,  and  with  no  better  prospect,  as  heir- 
presumptive,  than  succeeding  to  an  encumbered 
estate,  always  a  sad  drawback  upon  the  dignity 
of  a  title.  George  is  on  the  continent,  where 
he  has  been  for  the  last  four  months.  Whether 
she  resented  his  absence,  or  whether  she  yielded 
in  the  interval  to  parental  solicitude,  backed  by 
an  offer  which  scarcely  any  female  in  the  matri- 
monial market  could  resist — certain  it  is,  that 
while  George  has  been  climbing  rocks  and  moun- 
taiQS,  and  delighting  himself  with  the  lovely 
landscapes  of  Savoy,  Lord  Alburton  has  carried 
away  his  kingdom.  His  lordship  is  twice  her 
age ;  but  he  has  a  weakly  constitution,  and  a  clear 
rent-roll  of  thirty  thousand  a-year#  Fine  specu* 
lations,  both  of  them.  How  Mortimer  will  bear 
his  dispossession  depends  upon  the  portion  of 
philosophy  that  he  may  bring  back  with  him. 
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If  he  does  not  hear  of  the  affidr  till  his  arrival, 
it  will  come  upon  him  like  a  thunderbolt ;  but 
ify  as  is  most  likely,  the  tidings  have  already 
reached  him,  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  extend 
his  absence  until  new  scenes,  and  new  so* 
dety,  have  taught  him  how  much  greater  is 
the  luxury  of  indi£ference,  in  a  case  like  this, 
than  the  luxury  of  grief.  The  latter  may  be 
suited  to  the  rejected  addresses  '  of  an  enamoured 
poet ;'  but  as  to  the  perfidy  of  a  capricious  lady- 
love, it  is  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  the  sooner 
a  man  of  sense  gets  rid  of  the  memory  of  it  the 
better. 

**  The  alliance,  it  seems,*  was  soon  negodated. 
It    was   not    one    in    which    many    obstacles 

were  likely  to  occur.  Match-making  con- 
stitutes a  science  in  which  parents  of  birth  and 
rank,  of  both  sexes,  are  early  initiated.  It  was 
feared  by  the  Countess  her  mother,  that  all  the 
pains  taken  to  train  Angelica  had  been  thrown 
away — ^a  fear  that  was  occasioned  by  her  favour- 
able reception  of  George  Mortimer,  with  whose 
person  and  manners  it  was  very  difficult  not  to 
be  fascinated.      But  no  sooner  did  a  captive 
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Lord,  wealthy  beyond  her  hopes^  appear  at  her 
feet,  than  she  gave  proof  that  the  maternal  in- 
structions had  not  been  ill  bestowed.  His 
I/ordship  pressed  his  suit  incessantly — ^in  season^ 
and  out  of  season — for  six  weeks ;  at  the  end  of 
which  her  hand  rewarded  his  assiduity^  and  the 
vanquished  fair  one  was  led  to  the  altar  in  tri- 
umph* It  had  been  intended  that  the  ceremony 
should  have  been  performed  by  special  licence 
from  his  Grace  of  Canterbury.  But  Lord  Al- 
burton.  who  has  a  most  devoted  zeal  for  the 
Church  of  England,  had  some  scruples  as  to  the 
marriage  not  being  solemnized  within  its  sacred 
walls;  and  in  deference  to  those  scruples,  the 
hymeneal  fetters  were  rivettedin  the  Church  of 
St.  George's,  Hanover  Square.  What  a  treasure 
for  a  philosopher  would  be  the  secret  history  of 
all  the  illustrious  pairs  whose  fate  that  conse- 
crated edifice  has  fixed  for  ever  !  "What  an  un- 
folding of  the  character  would  there  be  of  men — 
and  of  women — in  high  places !  What  a  dissec- 
tion of  the  human  heart  would  it  display ! — such 
a  course  of  anatomy  would  be  instructive  to  the 
end  of  time. 
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"  I  remember  that  your  opinion  of  Angelica 
always  was  that  she  was  a  consummate  coquette ; 
and  your  saying  that  whenever  she  married,  her 
husSand^s  name  would  be  as  conspicuous  in  the 
ham-hooky  as  in  the  Court  Guide.  I  should  hope 
not — there  is  often  much  levity  of  manner  in 
females,  which  proceeds  from  buoyancy  of  spirits 
and  lightness  of  heart.  After  marriage  this 
sobers  down  into  the  seriousness  of  the  matron, 
leaving  the  character  none  the  worse. 

**  I  believe  I  have  not  yet  told  you  that  since 
you  have  been  away,  my  mother  has  had  her  pic- 
ture taken.  She  had  always  been  rather  reluctant 
to  sit  for  this  purpose;  but,  fortunately,  I  met 
by  accident  with  a  young  artist,  quite  unknown 
to  fame,  who  was  struggling  to  support  his  two 
orphan  sisters  by  such  employment  as  he  could 
obtain  in  this  line  of  his  art.  There  needed  no 
farther  persuasion  than  this;  she  at  o^ce  con- 
sented to  sit,  and  the  likeness  that  he  has  taken 
of  her  is  admirable.  It  has  all  the  grace  and 
spirit  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  without  his  ima- 
ginative adornings,  which  detract  so  much  from 
the  fidelity  of  many  of  his  portraits,  however 

I  5 
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valuable  they  may  be  as  works  of  art.  The  intel^ 
ligent  expression  of  her  countenance  is  touched 
to  the  life.  My  sister  is  delighted  with  it ;  the 
dear  girl  has  entreated  that  it  may  be  hung  up 
in  her  bed-room.  You  know  her  reverential 
affection  for  the  original^  and  will  imagine  the 
readiness  with  which  her  wish  was  gratified.  We 
hope  to  Spread  the  artist's  fame  over  a  wide  sur* 
face.  His  personal  character  is  excellent.  He 
only  requires  to  be  known ;  with  two  or  three 
good  introductions  his  genius  is  of  a  kind  to 
make  its  own  way,  and  to  provide  for  him  a 
lasting  reputation. — Adieu." 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

.  Gbokoe  Mortimer,  the  individual  alluded 
to  in  George  Clavering's  letter,  returned  from 
the  continent,  and  returned  bringing  with 
him  a  fair  portion  of  that  philosophy  which 
was  hoped  from  him.  To  have  lost  the  repu- 
tation arising  from  so  brilliant  a  conquest  as  the 
daughter  of  Lord  Gosport,  had  it  been  nothing 
more^  was  no  light  infliction.  A  flirtation  might 
have  been  forgiven ;  these  little  wanderings  on 
the  part  of  the  gentle  sex  may  be,  and  yet  the 
heart  may,  in  the  midst  of  them,  preserve  its 
fidelity.  They  may  give  birth  to  a  few  pangs  of 
jealousy,  and  a  few  more,  perhaps,  of  resentment ; 
but  the  quarrels  they  give  rise  to  may  be  made 

up,  and  all  may  yet  be  well.     But  the  case  is 
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very  different  when  the  lady  has  become  the 
wife  of  another ;  and  this,  too,  without  any  pre- 
vious misunderstanding  to  countenance  such  per- 
fidy, much  less  to  excuse  it.  The  slumbers  of 
the  Honourable  George  Mortimer  were  broken 
for  several  nights  after  the  news  of  the  event 
had  reached  him.  His  heart-ache  would  have 
been  more  lasting,  and  less  supportable,  if  pride 
had  not  com'e  to  his  aid — he  solaced  himself  with 
reflecting  on  the  misery  he  had  escaped.  A 
creature  graduated  in  the  school  of  artifice,  who 
could  thus  play  the  game  of  mercantile  matri- 
mony, what  domestic  happiness  could  have  fol- 
lowed such  a  union  ?  The  warmth  of  affection 
could  never  glow  in  such  a  bosom.  Her  manner 
was  bewitching — ^her  face  and  her  form  were 
beautiful — these  attractions  it  must  have  been 
that  had  blinded  him  to  all  her  imperfections. 
But  the  bandage  was  now  taken  off — ^taken  oflT, 
fortunately,  in  time  to  save  him  firom  the  fittal 
consequences  of  his  own  want  of  penetration. 

Such  were  the  thoughts  that  swept  across  his 
mind,  when  he  was  wrapt  in  meditation  oh  the 
frailty  of  the  sex,  and  the  worthless  ambition 
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that  had  transformed  his  once  loved  Angelica 
into  Lady  Alburton.  The  hinge  on  which  his 
whole  fate  would  have  turned,  was  broken;  and 
it  was  thus  that  he  reasoned  himself  into  the  con- 
yinction  that  it  was  all  for  the  best 

On  querity  says  La  Bbtjtere,  comme  on  se 
console  ;  on  h'apas  dans  le  ccsur  de  quoi  tovr- 
jours  pleurer  et  toujours  aimer. 

It  is  not  in  the  present  century  that  young 
men  of  Hrth  and  fashion  die  for  love.  There 
were,  moreover,  in  Mortimer's  case  some  cir- 
cumstances which  made  his  sufferings  more 
supportable.  He  had  paid  a  visit  to  the  con- 
tinent ;  he  had  mingled  in  the  society  of  Italian 
beauties  of  the  very  first  water.  Their  radiant 
eyes  had  beamed  upon  him  with  an  expressive- 
ness hardly  to  be  withstood.  In  such  society 
the  most  deep-seated  passion  is  apt  to  be  shaken, 
and  at  times  to  give  way  ;  more  especially  when 
the  object  of  it  is  on  the  other  side  the  channel, 
and  has  thei-efore  no  means  of  counteracting  the 
influence  of  present  temptation.  It  is  wonderful 
how  imperceptibly  a  powerful  and  totally  en- 
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grossing  attachment  may  be  weaned  when  that 
chasm  in  the  heart  which  absence  creates  is  thus 
agreeably  filled  up.  In  truths  the  heart  of  man 
is  composed  for  the  most  part  of  a  very  soft  and 
yielding  material ;  there  are  very  few  impressions 
upon  it  that  are  indelible.  Human  nature  is 
the  same  in  high  and  low — 

**  I  love  Sue,  and  Sue  loves  me ; 
How  long  it  may  last,  I  cannot  foresee/' 

is  the  beginning  of  the  sailor's  song,  in  which 
lovers  of  all  ranks  and  degrees  may  join 
chorus. 

It  was  scarcely  six  weeks  after  his  arrival  in 
London^  when  at  a  dinner  party  given  by 
young  Lord  Trecastle,  several  of  the  liaisons,  as 
well  as  the  recent  matrimonial  alliances  in  high 
life,  were  discussed — amongst  others  that  of  Lord 
Gosport.  It  was  atopic  upon  which  Mortimer  was 
somewhat  sore.  Some  incidents  not  uncommon 
in  the  beau  monde  were  narrated,  but  the  con- 
versation gradually  glided  into  another  channel. 
Unluckily,  towards  evening,  when  after  the  deli- 
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cious  enjoyment  of  the  finest  wines,  the  spirits 
ofthe  party  had  become  exhilarated,  the  subject 
which  had  before  been  dropped  was  renewed. 
Lord  Trecastle  was  not  sparing  in  his  ridicule 
of  Lord  Gosport.  His  Lordship  being  a  great 
agriculturist,  some  broad  hints  were  thrown  out 
as  to  his  improving  the  breed  of  short  horns; 
and  certain  remarks  were  made  upon  Lady 
Gosport,  the  grossikrte  of  which  it  was  impos- 
sible to  misinterpret. 

'^Tbe  insinuation  is  false,"  said  Mortimer, 
^  a  warmth  of  indignation  that  he  was  no 
longer  able  to  suppress.  These  words,  and  the 
tone  of  them,  produced  a  sudden  silence  of  ex- 
pectation. 

**I  do  not  know  it  to  be  true,"  replied  Lord 
Trecastle ;  "  but  I  firmly  believe  it  to  be  so." 

"What  authority  have  you  for  the  assertion?*' 

"  I  shall  not  be  cathechised.  If  you  feel  an 
interest  in  the  lady's  reputation,  you  must  take 
some  other  way  of  defending  it." 

'^I  shall  do  so,"  rejoined  Mortimer;  and 
rising  firom  his  seat,  imiidediately  left  the  room. 

Lord  Trecastle  very  quietly  rung  the  bell. 
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the  extended  tassel  of  which  lay  at  his  right 
hand. 

His  lordship^  owing  to  his  absence  from  Eng- 
land^ was  quite  a  stranger  to  the  fact  of  Mortimer 
having  been  le  bien  aime  of  Angelica^  and  that  her 
marriage  with  Lord  Gosport  was  the  event  that 
had  occasioned  his  sudden  appearance  in  Lon- 
don. Two  or  three  of  the  company  were  well 
aware  of  the  circumstance ;  but  they  could  not 
catch  his  eye  while  he  was  speaking,  and  they 
were  too  far  distant  to  make  any  intelligible  sign 
that  might  have  turned  the  subject.  The  young 
Lord,  moreover,  had  done  hospitable  justice  to 
the  high  flavour  of  his  wines,  by  way  of  inducing 
his  guests  to  follow  his  example,  and  they 
had  not  been  slow  in  doing  so.  It  was  not  that 
Mortimer  considered  himself  the  guardian  of 
Lady  Gosport's  honour,  that  the  insinuations 
thrown  out  by  Lord  Trecastle  had  kindled  his 
resentment;  it  arose  from  the  fact  that  his 
attachment  towards  her  had  not  yet  had  suffi- 
cient time  to  efface  the  associations  connected 
with  it.  There  were  certain  feelings  still  warm 
at  his  heart,  which  seemed — at  least  in  a  mixed 
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company — to  place  her  diaracter  in  his  keeping. 
He  regarded  it  in  connection  with  his  own^  and 
he  felt  the  aspersion  cast  upon  it  as  a  personal 
insult. 

He  despatched  a  letter  to  Lord  Trecastle  the 
following  morning,  which  was  replied  to  by  hi^ 
Lordship  with  all  possible  despatch. 

Their  mutual  Mends  endeavoured  earnestly 
to  bring  the  affair  to  an  amicable  termination  ; 
but  they  found  this  by  no  means  so  easy  of 
accomplishment  as  they  had  imagined.  The 
high  spirit  of  Mortimer  was  quickened  by  the 
nature  of  the  offence.  He  was  not  to  be  soothed 
by  any  persuasion  that  it  was  unintentional — at 
all  events,  if  it  was  so,  it  required  an  explicit 
apology,  and  nothing  short  of  that  would  satisfy 

him. 

The  cool  indifference  of  Trecastle  as  to  the 
result  of  the  offence  he  had  given,  made  the 
affidr  on  his  side  equally  difficult  to  deal  with. 
Their  tempers  were  of  quite  a  difierent  cast, 
and  the  contrast  rendered  both  of  them  equally 
unmanageable. 

It  was  urged  upon  Mortimer,  that  Trecastle 
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was  wholly  uninformed  as  to  the  rumour  of  an 
expected  alliance  between  him  and  the  lady 
who  had  given  her  hand  to  Lord  Gosport ;  and 
that  therefore  the  remarks  which  fell  from  him^ 
could  not  have  been  made  with  the  slightest 
reference  to  it. 

"  Then  let  him  expUcitly  retract  them,'*  was 
the  reply. 

'^  As  far  as  regards  any  intended  allusioii  to 
yourself,  I  have  no  doubt  he  will." 

"  He  must  retract  them  as  they  respect  Lady 
Gosport,"  said  Mortimer. 

The  substance  of  this  conference  was  inti- 
mated to  Lord  Trecastle. 

"  J  owe  Mortimer  no  ill-will,"  said  his  Lord- 
ship; "but  I  shall  retract  nothing.  I  was  wholly 
unacquainted  with  the  affair  you  speak  of,  and 
could  therefore  not  mean  to  give  him  offence ; 
but  as  he  chose  to  take  it,  he  is  welcome." 

When  any  hostile  meeting  is  in  agitation, 
enough  usually  transpires  to  occasion  an  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  proper  authorities. 
The  parties  in  the  present  instance  had  no  desire 
that  the  affair  should  end  in  their  being  appre- 
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hended^  and  bound  oyer  in  sureties  to  keep  the 
pei^e.  The  result  was^  that  within  five  days  they 
were  assembled  punctually^  at  the  rendezvous 
i  la  barriere  des  Champs  ElysSes.  Both  pistols 
took  effect — Mortimer  was  slightly  wounded. 
Lord  Trecastle  seriously ;  but  the  ball  being  ex* 
tracted  with  less  difficulty  than  it  was  at  first  ap* 
prehended,  he  was  able  at  the  end  of  fiye  weeks 
to  leave  Paris  for  London,  being  pronounced  by 
his  surgical  attendant  to  be  out  of  danger. 

Duelling  is  certainly  a  most  unchristian  prac- 
tice, and  deeply  to  be  lamented ;  but  the  laws 
which  in  England  are  enacted  for  its  preven- 
tion, are  most  preposterously  severe.  The  pun- 
ishment is  more  sanguinary  in  its  spirit  than  the 
crime ;  if  either  party  is  killed,  both  the  prin- 
cipal and  the  seconds  are  guilty  of  murder. 
Every  page  of  our  penal  code  exhibits  the  low 
price  which  lawyers  and  legislators  have  been 
accustomed  to  set  on  the  value  of  human  life. 
The  great  improvements  which  have  been  made 
in  it  within  these  last  few  years,  shew  the  in- 
creasing clearness  with  which  men  think;  but 
ttoidst  all  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  be- 
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nevolence^  this  savage  feature  of  our  law  re- 
mains unaltered.  No  man  was  better  versed  in 
all  the  mystical  and  metaphysical  reasoning  that 
belonged  to  the  bench  and  the  bar  of  his  day, 
than  Lord  Coke ;  but  as  to  the  enlightened  and 
sound  principles  of  social  justice,  you  will  not 
find  them  developed  in  any  one  instance  through- 
out the  whole  of  his  Institutes.  A  worse  oracle 
cannot  be  consulted  by  any  one  studying  the 
science  of  criminal  jurisprudence,  either  as  re- 
gards the  suppression  of  crime,  or  the  punishment 
of  it.  His  reasoning  is  of  the  following  cast : — 
"  If  two  persons  quarrel  over  night,  and  appoint 
to  fight  the  next  day — or  quarrel  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  agree  to  fight  in  the  afternoon — or 
such  a  considerable  time  after,  by  which  it  may 
be  presumed  the  blood  was  cooled;  and  then 
they  meet  and  fight  a  duel,  and  one  kill  the 
other;  it  is  murder"  (3  Inst.  52.)  Can  any 
doctrine  be  more  monstrous?  Such  law  betrays 
an  utter  ignorance  of  human  nature.  It  is  foun- 
ded upon  principles  utterly  false,  as  regards 
both  the  mental  and  moral  constitution  of  man. 
Nothing  is  so  dangerous  as  metaphor,  when  we 
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have  to  deal  with  matter  of  fact.  An  individual 
bom  into  a  rank  of  society  which,  if  it  does  not 
make  him  peculiarly  susceptible  of  insult,  at 
least  instils  those  high  sentiments  of  honour 
which  forbid  him  to  submit  to  it — is  to  be  ex- 
ecuted as  a  common  felon,  if,  during  the  few 
hours  that  may  elapse  between  the  challenge 
and  the  meeting,  ''it  may  be  presumed,  the 
blood  was  cooled .-"  as  if  the  blood  were  like  the 
hot  water  in  a  tea-kettle,  which  necessarily  loses 
its  heat,  on  being  remoyed  for  a  time  to  the 
open  air! 

To  frame  a  law  against  duelling,  demands  a 
very  wide  range  of  reflection ;  it  requires  that 
we  should  keep  our  eye  steadily,  not  only  on 
the  natural  character  of  man  in  society,  but  on 
the  state  and  condition  of  society  itself.  If  we 
dierish  in  the  higher  ranks  that  military  spirit, 
of  which  courage  and  a  high  sense  of  honour  is 
the  essence,  to  class  duelling  with  the  worst  of 
crimes,  is  the  most  insane  and  cruel  injustice. 

All  legitimate  Government  is  instituted  for 
the  guardianship  of  the  strong  against  the  weak ; 
it  is  in  virtue  of  this  that  it  enacts  a  penal  code. 
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punishing  every  act  of  personal  injury,  and  every 
invasion  of  private  property.  Whoever  violates 
these  rights,  becomes  the  proper  object  of  these^ 
laws,  and  that  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  offence  committed.  Now,  if  in  consequence 
of  a  private  quarrel,  a  chaUenge  is  given  and 
accepted,  and  the  result  is  unhappily  fatal  to  one 
of  the  parties;  has  the  security  of  the  person,  or 
property  of  any  one  of  his  Majesty's  subjects 
been  enfringed,  or  the  pubUc  safety  in  any  way 
endangered?  Most  assuredly  not..  Whereini 
then,  is  the  law  justified,  in  putting  aU  the  sur* 
vivors,  principals  and  seconds,  to  death  ?  How  it 
may  fare  with  them  in  the  great  day  of  final  ac 
count,  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  can  alone  de- 
cide ;  but  it  is  the  tendency  of  an  act  to  produce 
evil  to  the  community,  which  alone  brings  it 
within  the  cognizance  of  the  State.  In  the  pre- 
sent case,  the  State  avenges  with  death  an  act 
which  brings  no  evil  on  society,  and  with  which, 
therefore,  in  its  protective  capacity,  it  has  no 
concern. 

Let  the  moralist  use  every  dissuasive  against 
the  practice  of  duelling — ^let  it  be   denounced 
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from  the  pulpit,  as  contrary  alike  to  the  spirit 
and  to  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel  of  peace.  But 
in  the  mean  dme^  do  not  by  education  make  a 
crime  of  cowardice ;  provide  that  the  officer  that 
puts  up  with  a  dehberate  and  intended  insult, 
shall  not  be  sent  to  Coventry,  but  shall  be  re- 
odved  in  the  mess-room  with  due  honour. 
Study  the  feelings,  which  in  a  proud  and  spirited 
aristocracy,  make  the  reputation  of  a  dastard 
worse  than  death.  Look  to  the  actual  condition 
and  feelings  of  the  society  in  which  we  live. 
Examine  in  what  degree  duelling  is  mixed  up, 
and  at  it  were  identified,  with  the  habits,  opinions 
and  character  of  the  nation ;  and  having  so  done, 
enact  a  law  if  you  can,  to  meet  it;  as  it  now 
stands,  it  is  only  worthy  of  that  age  of  brutal 
ignorance,  which  gave  birth  to  it — an  age,  when 
sorcerers  were  in  vogue,  and  judges  were  be- 
lievers in  witchcraft. 

The  strongest  proof  of  the  iniquity  of  our  law 
against  duelling,  where  death  ensues,  is,  that 
ypu  cannot  act  upon  it.  If  an  attempt  were 
made  to  carry  it  into  effect,  the  best  passions  of 
the  people  would  take  part  with  the  offender. 
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Take  the  cases  of  Charles  Fox  and  Mr.  Adam — 
of  the  Duke  of  Tork  and  Colonel  Lennox — of 
Canning  and  Lord  Casdereagh — of  the  Dak^  of 
Wellington  and  Earl  Winchelsea  —  suppose 
that  unhappily  either  of  these  parties  had  chan- 
ced to  kill  his  antagonist,  would  the  survivor 
and  their  seconds  have  been  tried  for  murder> 
condemned  and  executed?  We  all  knowlhrt 
in  these  cases,  and  many  others  that  might  be 
named,  no  such  result  would  even  have  been 
contemplated;  the  law  would  have  been  held  in 
abeyance,  and  the  sSsix  would  have  been  suffer* 
ed  to  die  away.  It  is  thus  that  the  popular 
complaint  against  the  laws  is  justified,  that  they 
are  a  snare ;  and  that  while  the  poor  are  made 
to  suffer,  the  rich  go  free.  This  of  itself  is  a  se- 
rious mischief. 

As  against  the  seconds  in  any  hostile  meet- 
ing, it  is  still  more  flagrantly  unjust;  they  are 
in  effect  but  as  witnesses  to  the  fairness  of  the 
proceeding  on  both  sides.  They  endeavour  to 
adjust  the  difference,  if  an  opening  for  recon- 
ciliation presents  itself;  if  it  does  not,  they  adopt 
the  next  best  step — they  take  care  that  no  unfair 
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advantage  is  taken  by  either  party.  It  is  an  in- 
terposition of  friendship  that  is  indispensable ; 
and  yet,  if  either  party  falls,  they  are  accounted 
assassins,  their  lives  are  forfeited.  And  this  is 
the  law  of  the  realm  in  the  nineteenth  century ! 
and  in  the  land  that  has  given  birth  to  a  Bentham, 
and  a  Bomilly ! 

In  a  duel,  the  parties,  both  principals  and 
seconds,  are  usually,  in  England  at  least,  men  of  ' 
high  honour,  whose  integrity  is  beyond  suspicion, 
the  ornament  of  the  elevated  circle  in  which 
they  move.     The  act  implies  no  degradation  of 
chamcter,  but  the  reverse ;  it  arises  from  a  sense 
of  its  value,  that  will  suffer  no  imputation  to  be 
cast  upon  it :  and  yet  if  it  happens  that  death 
should  follow,  the  law  by  its  punishment  levels 
them  with  the  lowest  and  most  atrocious  of 
felons  !     Surely,  Parliament  will  not  much  lon- 
ger bear  with  such  an  anomaly ;  it  is  an  outrage 
on  every  principle  of  reason,  and  every  senti- 
ment of  justice. 


VOL.   I. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Among  the  intimates  of  Sir  Felix  Clayering 
was  Lord  Milverton,  a  peer  of  great  landed  and 
local  interests^  who  could  at  any  time  send  three 
members  into  the  lower  house^  and  whose  in- 
fluence was  always  at  the  service  of  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  for  the  time  being.  He 
was  a  remnant  of  that  party  who  called  them- 
selves "  the  king's  friends ;"  and  in  that  character 
his  support  of  government  was  uniform,  without 
reference  to  the  opinions,  or  the  policy,  of  the  in- 
dividuals who  were  at  the  head  of  it.  The  wiih 
dom  or  the  mischief  of  their  measures  was  a 
point  with  which  his  loyalty  had  no  concern. 
It  was  enough  that  they  were  the  measures  of 
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the  king's  minister^  whether  that  minister  was 
Whig  or  Tory^  to  entitle  them  to  his  constant 
and  decided  support. 

This  staunch  fidelity  to  the  court  did  not  fail 
to  be  duly  estimated  in  the  proper  quarters.  Of 
his  three  sons^  the  elder^  who  was  in  the  army, 
had  risen  rapidly  to  promotion^  over  the  heads 
of  ofiicers  who  had  seen  yeafs  of  hard  service 
before  he  was  bom.  His  second  son  had  ob- 
tained a  excellent  colonial  appointment;  and 
the  thirds  a£3icted  with  an  incurable  deafness, 
added  two  valuable  sinecures  to  a  situation  in  the 
Ordinance  department.  A  statute  of  distribu- 
tions could  not  have  m^de  a  more  equitable 
division  of  the  public  spoils  as  far  as  the  progeny 
of  this  influential  peer  was  concerned.  He 
had  also  a  daughter ;  and  were  it  possible  that 
females  could  hold  office^  she  would^  no  doubt^ 
have  enjoyed  some  lucrative  appointment.  As  it 
was,  the  merit  of  his  consort,  the  beautiful  Lady 
Milverton,  had  not  been  overlooked.  She  had 
been  a  favourite  at  Carlton  House,  when  Carlton 
House  was  in  its  glory,  and  for  a  while  divided 
the  empire  of  the  maternal  Marchioness.     Had 
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she  managed  with  dexterity^  it  is  believed  she 
might  have  stipplanted '  that  celebrated  person 
nage ;  but  she  was  of  too  ardent  a  temperament 
to  'make  the  sacrifice  which  such  a  triumph 
required:  It  was  enough  that  her  platdnic 
liaison  had  been  of  a  duration  sufficient  to  entitle 
her  to  a  proper  su|)p6rt  from  the  pubKc  pursed. 
A  pension  of  handsome  amoimt  had  been  granted 
to  her^  and  this  without  any  blush  on  the  cheek 
either  of  the  giver  or  the  receiver. 

As  for  Lord  Milverton,  he  was  a  quiet,  easy, 
well-disposed,  matter-of-fact  man,  but  a  bon^ 
vivant  withal  of  the  first  order.  No  French 
cook  could  excel  him  in  compounding  a  sauce, 
oV  flavouring  an  entremSt.  As  a  husband  and 
a  father,  he  was  all  that  coidd  be  desired;  that 
is,  he  had  always  suffered  his  wife  to  toie.her 
own  way,  and  had  always  given  their  own  way 
to  his  children.  In  truth.  Lady  Milverton  ww 
not  of  a  disposition  to  be  easily  ruled,  even  had 
her  Lord  had  a  will  of  his  own,  which  he  h9d 
not.  He  was,  as  to  her,  a  non-entity.  Her 
dominion  over  him  was  unbounded-for  she  was 
much  younger  than  himself,  and  intellectually. 
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much  Us  superior.  Early  versed  in  the  art 
de  se  faire  aimer y  it  was  indiapensable  to  her 
very  existence^  that  she  should  be  an  object  of 
interest  to  all  those  in  whom  she  deemed  it 
worth  while  to  produce  a  sensation^  and  which 
included  all  those  within  her  drde^  by  whom^ 
from  their  accomplishments,  whether  personal 
or  intellectual^  it  gratified  her  vanity  to  be  ad- 
mired. This  had  been,  from  her  girlhood,  the 
end  and  aim  of  all  her  study.  She  was  the  only 
daughter  of  the  Marchioness  of  Derwent ;  and  her 
fond  mother,  who  had  been  early  left  a  widow, 
was  never  so  pleased  as  when  watching  the 
delight  with  which  all  seemed  to  gaze  upon 
''her  beautiful  Julia.'*  It  is  therefore  no  won- 
der, that  the  better  principles  of  her  nature 
took  root.  Not  that  her  moral  education  was 
n^lected; — her  governess  gave  her  the  usual 
lessons  for  virtuous  conduct,  while  yet  no  more 
than  six  years  of  age.  They  were  given  in  the 
approved  form  and  drawn  from  the  usual 
precepts — >and  at  the  end  of  the  lessons  she  was 
taken  down  to  the  drawing-room  to  be  caressed 
by  the  visitors  of  both  sexes,  as  the  loveliest  of 
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little  angels^  and  to  listen  to  all  the  superlative 
epithets  of  exaggerated  admiration.  It  may 
readily  be  imagined^  that  the  task  of  the  pre- 
ceptress had  a  fate  similar  to  that  of  Penelope's 
web — ^what  she  taught  one  day^  was  undone  the 
next. 

The  character  of  Lady  Milverton  grew  to  be 
what^  from  such  a  training,  it  might  be  expected 
to  become.  She  had  grown  up  with  a  restless 
desire  to  try  the  influence  of  her  charms;  and  to 
mark  the  progress  and  effect  of  that  influence^ 
was  to  her  the  soul  of  enjoyment.  Had  the 
cultivation  of  the  higher  qualities  of  the  under- 
standing been  essential  towards  supreme  adora- 
tion in  the  society  in  which  she  was  destined  to 
move,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  she  would  have 
set  herself  in  good  earnest  to  the  task  of  intel- 
lectual competitions,  as  both  the  means  and  the 
materials  were  within  her  reach,  and  her  natural 
capacity  well  qualified  her  to  profit  by  them. 
But  unhappily,  she  was  bom  into  a  communion 
in  which  the  mental  qualities  are  of  little  account. 
They  were  advantages  which,  had  she  possessed 
them,  would  deservedly  have  raised  her  in  her 
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own  esteem;  but  ihej  would  have  had  no 
allurement^  compared  with  the  briUiancj  that 
lighted  up  her  eyes^  or  the  smile  that  displayed 
two  rows  <^  pearl.  The  empire  of  beauty  is 
infinitely  more  despotio  than  the  empire  of 
mind;  whether  the  slaves  of  the  former  were 
worth  goveming/was  a  question  she  had  never 
asked  hersel£  The  homage  of  the  gens  d^SUte 
would  have  been  &r  the  more  flattering ;  but 
in  them  she  £sdled  to  inspire  it — ^it  was  only 
les  hommes  sans  lumHres  that  were  within  the 
sphere  of  her  attraction,  and  it  was  therefore 
within  that  cirdp  that  she  studied — 

"  To  liTet,  with  sensataon's  softest  tie, 
The  kindred  sympathy  of  human  souls.*' 

But  the  decrees  of  nature  are  irreversible ; 
the  most  fascinating  coquette  must  at  some 
time  or  other  cease  to  count  her  conquests.  To 
die  single,  is  to  di5  without  benefit  of  clergy.  It 
was  no  doubt  to  avoid  this  evil  that  the  Honor- 
able Miss  Derwent,  in  one  of  her  contemplative 
moods,  decided  that  although  liberty  is  a  pre- 
cious thing,  and  the  jingling  of  the  matrimonial 
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fetters  sounds  harsh  upon  the  ear^  yet  that  there 
was  a  state  of  wedlock  in  which  service  was 
perfect  freedom^  and  which  was  preferable  to 
single  blessedness.  This  was  a  wise  condusiotf^ 
as  were  all  the  prudent  considerations  which 
came  to  confirm  it.  The  theory  of  this  philoso- 
phy, however,  was  not  so  entirely  her  own  as 
she  imagined.  The  match-making  tact  of  her 
lady-mother  had  so  imperceptibly  engendered 
these  opinions  in  her  mind,  that  she  mistook 
them  for  the  result  of  her  own  meditations.  In 
thus  calculating  she  did  well;  at  least,  accord- 
ing to  the  world's  notions  of  well-doing.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  when  the  once-adored  beauty  has 
got  beyond  the  bHss  of  dreams,  and  is  doomed 
to  be  numbered  in  her  turn  among  ^^  the  spirits 
of  the  past,"  existence  begins  to  cloy,  and  the 
consciousness  that  she  had  gathered  "the  last 
rose  of  summer,"  is  full  of  mournful  thoughts. 
Whether  the  lovely  Julia  did  thus  philosophise, 
I  do  not  know.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  after 
about  six  months  of  wavering  and  perplexity, 
she  consented  to  unite  herself  by  the  slip-knot 
of  matrimony — for  in  the  upper  world  it  has 
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(teased  to  be  a^^diiaan — ^to  the  wealthy  Earl  of 
MilyertoQ.  ^:: 

His  lordship  had  now  had  that  £ur  hand  in 
hU  possession  for  fbur-and-twenty  years :  whe- 
^er  he.  had  had  the  heart  of  its  fair  owner  in 
fajs  possession  for  four- and- twenty  hours  of  that 
interval,  would  he  "  a  deUcate  investigation," 
and  one  into  which  we  are  not  called  upon  to 
enter*  Am(mg  females  of  high  fashion,  the  in- 
per  chamber  of  the  heart  is  a  sanctuary  into 
which  the  less  light  that  is  admitted  the  better. 
Twice  twelve  years,  however,  is  a  bridal  period 
at  the  end  of  which,  even  in  the  brightest  pla- 
ned, the  fairy  visions  begin  to  fade  away ;  and 
even  the  high-born  are  obliged  to  put  up  with 
the  infirmities  of  this  eaith  beneath,  Uke  com- 
mon mortals.  The  parade  of  drawing-rooms, 
and  the  pressure  of  crowded  staircases,  had 
lost  their  attraction  ;  and  Lady  I^Iilverton  began 
to  find  that  this  strangely  compounded  world — 
at  least  that  portion  of  it  to  which  she  belonged 
— ^was  made  up  for  the  most  part  of  etiquette 
and  insincerity.  The  lamp  that  is  indispensable 
to  the  magic  lanthorn,  was  gone.     In  fact,  she 
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liad  become  a  convert  to  the  opinion  so  last* 
ingly  recorded  by  Solomon, — ^that  all  under  the 
sun  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.  By  the 
way,  it  could  hardly  be  otherwise  to  a  monarch, 
who,  in  the  heyday  of  his  royal  blood,  had  three 
hundred  wives,  and  seven  hundred  concubines. 
All  the  divinity  that  doth  "  hedge  a  king,^'  could 
not  bear  up  against  this  thousand  sources  of 
vexation.  While  we  are  on  this  topic,  we  will 
take  the  liberty  to  hint, — without  offence  to 
monarchs  be  it  said, — that  had  the  royal  Pluralist 
led  a  life  worthy  of  his  high  station;  had  he  be- 
queathed to  his  subjects  the  example  of  a  vir- 
tuous and  enlightened  sovereign,  instead  of  a 
capricious  and  worn-out  sensualist,  the  close  of 
his  life,  instead  of  forcing  from  him  the  con- 
fession, that  '^all  was  vanity  under  the  sun," 
would  have  brought  with  it  that  peace  which  the 
world  cannot  give,  and  have  made  him  an  orna- 
ment to  royalty,  and  an  honour  to  his  race. 

It  often,  happens  with  the  sons  of  Adam— -and 
often,  I  grieve  to  say  it,  with  the  daughters  of 
Eve — that  when  the  heart  has  been  withered, 
and  vicious  enjoyment   has  lost  its  relishy  the 
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passions  take  a  devotional  torn.  Religion  is 
taken  up  as  the  resource  against  vacancy  and 
ennui.  When  the  body  has  lost  its  energies^ 
the  &ir  owner  then — ^but  not  till  then — begins 
to  look  after  the  souL 

The  cheerfulness  flowing  from  a  conscience  of 
ease  with  itself^is  the  best  and  surest  mark  of  a  true 
Christian.  An  innocent  heart  is  always  a  happy 
one;  and  at  all  periods  of  life  an  obedience  to  the 
moral  precepts  of  the  New  Testament  never  fails 
to  bring  joy  and  peace  to  the  soul.  But  there  is  a 
class  of  devotees  fast  spreading  itself  over  the 
once  *' merry  England/' — a  class  daily  growing 
in  numbers  and  in  strength — ^who  consider  the 
essence  of  religion  to  consist  in  renoimcing^  with 
a  dejected  countenance,  all  those  amusements 
with  which  common  mortals  diversify  the  occu- 
pations of  life.  They  assume  to  themselves  the 
distinctive  title  of  ^'  serums  Christians/'  as  if  a 
cheerful  Christian  were  a  creature  that  the  Deity 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with.  A  mournful 
&ce  is^  with  them,  a  face  of  piety ;  a  light  heart 
savours  of  sinfulness ;  plays,  music,  and  dancing, 
are  to  be  shunned  as  carnal,  and  fit  only  for 
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those  who  live,  as  they  phrase  it,'  **  without  God 
in  the  world*"  They  would  have  us  pass  through 
life  as  if  it  were  a  ftmeral  procession,  and  would 
give  us  nothing  but  a  skull  and  cross-bonea  at 
the  end  of  the  perspective.    The  more  elderly  of 
this  sanctified  sect  are  worn-out  sinners  whose 
depravity  has  had  its  day ;  of  the  remainder,  the 
far  greater  part  are  designing  knaves,  or  dowa- 
right  hypocrites.     Their  sense  of  enjoyment  is 
palled,  but  their  mind  is  not  purified.     They 
are,  to  outward  appearance,  all  gravity  ;   there 
is  no  froth  at  the  top,  but  the  dregs  are  still  at 
the  bottom.      They   take   no  pleasure  in  the 
world,  only  because  they  have  no  pleasure  in 
themselves.      Their  sanctity  startles,  and  takes 
offence  where  the  truly  virtuous  see  no  harm  ; 
as  the  apparently  straight-faced  prude   is   the 
quickest  in  decyphering  a  double-entendre,  and 
her  modesty  is  shocked  by  a  meaning  which 
a  pure  mind  would  never  have  dreamt  of. 

Whether  it  was  that  Lady  Milverton  was 
tired  of  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  wicked 
world,  and  therefore  resolved  to  join  that  motley 
class  that  in  the  pride  of  their  humility  style 
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themselves  *'  the  religious  public/'  or  whether 
her  vanity  had  whispered  that  within  a  certain 
jsffcle  she  might  be  looked  up  to  as  the  head  of 
that  party^  certain  it  is  that  in  a  few  short 
months  a  saving  change  was  effected ;  a  new  star 
made  its  appearance  in  the  evangelical  hemis- 
phere,  and  a  swarm  of  preachers^-always  on 
the  look-out  for  the  salvation  of  souls — flocked 
to  worship  it. 

On  a  sudden  all  her  tastes  became  spiritual — 
for  it  may  be  said  of  the  stream  of  piety,  as  Sir 
Vicary  Gibbs  used  to  say  of  the  statute  of  limi- 
tations, when  it  does  begin  to  run  it  runs  like 
wildfire  —  the  most  harmless  amusements  were 
accounted  worldly,  and  she  ceased  to  partake  in 
them.  They  were  unbefitting  a  sinfiil  creature 
like  herself,  that  was  setting  her  house  in  order 
before  the  Lord.  Her  discourse  soon  became 
tinctured  with  the  phraseology  of  methodism ;  and 
scripture  phrases,  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
vere  at  her  tongue's  end.  Theatres,  cards, 
concerts, — what  was  there  of  divine  grace  in 
such  unsatisfying  pleasures  ?  Her  more  rational 
friends  told  her  that  enjoyed  in  moderation,  they 
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were^  at  leasts  innocent  presenratiyes  against 
ennui.  No  such  thing — they  were  utterly  un* 
suitable  to  diseased  souls. — Gk>spel  professors 
have  no  such  remedy  in  their  pharmacopceia. 

Lord  Milverton,  whose  mental  quietude 
scarcely  any  change  on  the  sur&ce  of  society 
could  disturb,  felt  himself,  nevertheless,  an- 
noyed by  this  extraordinary  and  unexpected 
transformation ;  no  metamorphosis  in  Grid  was  to 
him  more  surprising.  The  society  of  his  Lady, 
when  permitted  to  enjoy  it^  he  had  always  taken 
pleasure  in;  and  though  neither  greatly  elevated, 
nor  much  enlightened  by  her  conversation^  still 
it  had  always  enough  of  fashionable  anecdote> 
and  the  chit-chat  of  the  day,  to  make  it  amus- 
ing. But  of  late  they  had  never  been  alone, 
but  her  discourse  turned  upon  the  lake  that 
burneth  everlastingly,  and  the  worm  that  never 
dies.  His  breakfast  got  cold  while  she  was 
asking  a  blessing^  and  the  hot  plates  at  dinner 
in  vain  contended  with  the  length  of  the  prayer; 
for  all  must  be  done  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  in 
the  fear  lest  the  Lord  should  withdraw  himself. 
All  this  made  a  sad  inroad  upon  his  Lordship's 
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daily  comfort ;  and  what  made  matters  worse^ 
Lady  Milverton  did  not  go  out  as  formerly^  and 
as  her  visitors  consist^  for  the  most  part  of 
saints,  and  preachers>  and  the  assiduous  atten- 
dants on  prayer  meetings,  bis  more  social  friends, 
whose  good  sense  and  good  humour  had  charmed 
away  many  a  twitch  of  the  gout,  had  one  by  one 
dropped  away,  and  his  fireside  had  become  little 
better  than  a  society  of  Gospel  debaters,  in 
which  the  minister  was  senior  wrangler. 

His  Lordship,  to  whom  aU  this  parade  of  piety 
was  strained  and  unnatural,  at  first  made  a 
strenuous  and  bold  resistance,  and  insisted  upon 
the  utter  exclusion  from  his  house  of  all  the 
disciples  and  followers  of  methodism;  but  his 
lady  rec^yed  his  rebukes  with  the  dark  counte- 
nance of  a  &llen  angel,  and  as  he  had  no  respon- 
sive glances  of  terror  to  flash  back  in  return,  he 
after  a  time  gave  up  the  contest.  Happily,  his 
feelings  were  not  peculiarly  sensitive;  but  his 
endurance  would  have  done  credit  to  a  higher 
philosophy. 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  while  there  is  the 
greatest  dearth  of  political  integrity  in  public 
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men,  andalaiseiitablefidlii^-cffmhoiiertyaDd 
fidr  deaUi^  duaDg^al  all  cliwipfr  oomiected 
with  trade  and  ooomieKce — lliat  wbile.fcaiidyaiid 
deceptkni,  and  orer-ieaching  are  so  prevaieiit  m 
hardly  to  be  guarded  against  in  the  most  ordi* 
nary  transactions  of  life, — ^yet  in  the  midst  of  all 
this  mass  of  imposition  and  dnpficdty,  reUgionitm 
is  the  disease  of  the  age.  But  the  truth  is,  as 
Lord  Btbon  has  well  expressed  it,  that  ^'la 
these  days  the  grand  ^ primum  mobile*  of  lEiof;- 
land  ii  cant;  cant  political,  cant  religious,  cant 
moral ;  but  always  cant,  multiplied  through  all 
the  varieties  of  life.  It  is  the  fuhion,  and  whili? 
is  lasts  will  be  too  powerful  for  those  who  can 
exist  only  by  taking  the  tone  of  the  time.  I  say 
cant^  because  it  is  a  thing  of  words,  without  the 
smallest  influence  upon  human  actions."  This 
rebuke  is  well  merited ;  we  have  what  is  called 
'*  9k  form  of  worship,'*  in  our  churches  ;  and  the 
phrase  well  designates  it ;  but  as  for  as  the  ado- 
ration of  the  heart,  there  never  was  less  of  it. 
The  outside  of  the  platter  is  everything ;  keep 
that  but  steadily  before  the  eye,  and  you  are  re- 
ceived into  all  serious  circles  as  a  shining  light. 
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foreigners  say  of  us^  that  we  are  a  pious,  and 
a  pill-taking  nation;  and  we  are  certainly  open 
kn  the  sarcasm^  for  no  where  is  quackery  as  pro- 
ftiable  as  in  England  ;  and  whether  the  pre- 
smption  is  for  bodily  ailments  or  the  cure  of 
souls^  faith  is  insisted  upon  as  the  one  thing 
needed — ^without  it  not  only  is  salvation  impos- 
sible^ but  even  warts  cannot  be  charmed  away. 
How  then  can  we  expect  sinful  excrescences  to 
disappear  ? 

If  cant  and  creduhty  go  on  increasing  as  they 
have  done  of  late,  the  infection  will  become  so 
general,  that  the  next  generation  will  not  be 
able  to  look  truth  in  the  face. 


m  « 


zispc  rr  :3D(  lane  ir  b?  ^le  besi  iznderstood  of 
iC  ^  sdemoo^  s^esnoR  O-nndeTstood^  and 


^  szcsc  ^cmxaaOBL,  ds:  cvir  psdence  has  to 

ani^le  in  its  fint 
£  iai-Bg  die  essence  of  moral 

of  indhidual  bap- 
piccs  ^  hs  bassr  is?  docciines  bare  got  steeped 
in  cuintelligihle  mTstezics,  till  at  length  it  is 
penrerted  into  an  instrument  of  power,  and  is 
made  sabserrient  to  the  tyranny  of  kings,  and 
the  treachery  of  priests. 

Such  was  the  obserration  of  Clavering,  as  he 
finished  the  perusal  of  the  "  Memoir ef  sur  la 
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Cour  de  Louis  XIV^^  which  developes  the  sad 
depravity  of  the  French  court  and  nobility 
under  the  ancien  regitne,-^^  depravity  which, 
combined  with  the  oppressions  exercised  upon 
the  French  people^  was  more  than  sufficient  to 
raise  up  a  nation  of  regicides.  He  was  just 
rising  from  his  library-table,  when  the  smart 
double  knock  of  the  postman  brought  him  the 
foUowing  letter  from  his  friend  Delamere :— 

*'  Parit,  Rue  de  la  Paix, 

"  My  Deak  Clavekino, 

*^  A  thousand  thanks  for  your  very  interesting 
epistle.  I  read  it  while  stretched  along  a  sofa, 
on  the  first  floor  of  the  Hotel  des  Isles  Britani- 
ques,  which  by  the  way  I  leave  to-morrow,  for 
a  suite  of  apartments  at  Versailles.  Compared 
with  the  din  and  smoke  of  London,  I  seem  to 
live  in  a  still  and  transparent  element.  We 
are,  however,  sorely  disquieted  here,  as  with 
you,  with  the  state  of  parties  ;  and  the  interests 
of  the  public  are  absorbed  in  the  intrigue  of 
opposite  Actions. 

"  The  sudden  removal  of  the  Whig  ministry. 
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appears  to  us  to  be  a  monstrous  enonnity.  The 
announcement  reached  Paris  by  express  yester- 
day mornings  and  the  sensation  it  produced  is 
indescribable.  The  chieftainship  was  easily 
lodged  in  his  Grace  of  Waterloo;  but  with 
whom  are  the  remaining  appointments  to  be 
filled  up?  The  "  Citizen-King  "  exults  in  the 
change,  as  well  he  may ;  it  exactly  chimes  in 
with  the  whole  course  of  his  policy.  There  is 
a  perfectly  good  understanding  between  the  two 
courts — their  views  are  congenial. 

"  WiUiam  the  Fourth  has,  in  my  opinion,  done' 
good  service  to  the  cause ;  he  has  raised  the 
Tory-Duke  to  a  barren  eminence,  jfrom  which 
he,  and  all  who  follow  him,  must  speedily  fall ; 
for  never,  with  aU  his  prowess,  will  he  be  able 
again  to  bring  the  neck  of  the  English  people 
under  the  yoke.  In  the  mean  time,  the  loss  of 
office  may  have  the  eflFect  of  converting  the 
Whig  party  from  the  error  of  their  ways.  It 
may  teach  them  to  look  hereafter  for  their  sup- 
port, where  alone  it  is  to  be  found,  in  the  well- 
earned  confidence  and  attachment  of  the  people. 
When  Lepelletier,  President  of  the  parliament 
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0^  Paris,  advised  the  recal  of  Necker,  it  was  with 
t)us.  emphatic  exhortation^ — ^  Representons  le 
pemple  de  peur  quHl  ne  se  repre^ente  lui  mimeT 
J; -570uld  have  the  sentence  Tfritten  in  letters  of 
g5>14  aver  the  entraiuce  of  the  Conunons'  house 
qI  i^Qx]^m^ioX'^—Let  usrepr^ent  the  people y  lest 
tfufiy  fihould.  represent  themselves, 
..  "  Nothii]^  astonishes  the  Parisians  more  than 
the  plaping  the  government  in  abeyance  imtil 
the  a;rriyal  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  from  Italy.  The 
world  is  to  be  in  darkness,  until  Harlequin  brings 
a  rush-light !  We  are  curious  to  see  the  muster- 
roll  of  the  new  corps.  The  lively  but  eccentric 
Prince  de  Ligne,  once  raised  a  regiment  of 
Jewish  cavalry,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Israelowsky*  In  front  of  what  troops  will  our 
Fjeld-Marshal  proclaim  his  plan  of  reform  ?  I 
suspect  that  when  he  comes  to  review  his 
Toryowsky  regiment,  he  will  not  care  to  march 
them  through  Coventry.  His  wisest  coiu*8e 
would  be,  at  once  to  resign  the  command. 

"  The  accession  of  the  Tories  to  power,  will 
put  the  Allied  Sovereigns  in  high  spirits.  It 
will  inspire  the  Russian  and  Austrian  despots 
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with  the  hope  of  again  seeing  their  subjects 
prostrate  themselves  with  their  faces  on  the 
earth,  content  to  receive  such  laws  as  they,  in 
their  wisdom,  shall  bestow. 

^^  I  thought  I  had  done  with  politics,  until  I  was 
waked  from  my  trance  of  indifference,  by  this 
perfectly  novel  scene  in  the  political  drama ;  but 
I  leave  the  players  to  get  through  their  parts  as 
they  can.  The  spirit  which  actuates  all  parties 
is  pretty  much  the  same.  The  world  is  to  me  as 
a  book  of  Facetug;  and  I  amuse  myself  alike 
with  the  foibles  of  the  weak,  and  the  conceits  of 
the  wise.  You  must  often,  in  a  masquerade, 
have  seen  masks  with  faces  of  divided  character; 
what  better  emblem  than  this  can  there  be,  of 
the  half-fools,  half-knaves,  that  make  up  the 
great  congregation  of  life  in  this  unintelligible 
world  ? 

"  I  begin  to  think  of  returning,  but  at  present 
I  am  only  beginning  to  think  of  it ;  the  air,  and 
the  climate,  the  people  of  France,  are  so  much 
to  my  taste,  that  I  cannot  quit  it  without  reluct- 
ance. A  genuine  Frenchman  is  a  truly  envi- 
able compound.     There  is  a  buoyancy  of  spirit 
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about  him^  that  sets  fate  and  fertune  at  defiance. 
Give  him  but  his  fiddle,  and  he  dances  through 
life  to  any  tune  thkt  can  be  drawn  from  it.  We, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  a  steady,  slow«going, 
money-getting  people.  From  life's  green  spring, 
to  its  autumnal  leaf,  we  plod  our  way  to  wealth 
and  immortality,  confiding  at  all  times  in  the 
mercy  of  heaven,  and  the  steadiness  of  the 
three-per-cent  consols. 

''I  have  become  almost  a  fixture  of  late  in  the 

Grallery  of  the  Louvre.  The  old  masters  well  merit 

the  fiune  they  have  acquired.     You  perceive  at 

once,  without  having  seen  the  originals,  that  the 

portraits  by  Rubens   or  Vandyke  are  faithful 

likenesses.      The  impression  that  they  are  so, 

is  intuitive  ;  and  the  reason  I  take  to  be  this — 

in  ideal  faces,  by  which  I  mean  iaces  sketched 

from  fancy,  there  is  never  that  accordance  between 

the  features  which  is  to  be  found  in  nature.     The 

eye,  for  instance,  has  a  certain  expression  with 

which  that  of  the  mouth  is  not  in  unison ;  now 

in  nature,  the  feelings  of  the  mind  have  their 

correspondent   action  throughout  the    coimte- 

iiance.     In  all  the  distinguished  productions  of 
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the  Flemish  and  Italian  masters,  this  con- 
sistency is  remarkable^  and  is  the  secret  of  the 
powerfiil  interest  they  produce.  The  man^  and 
the  mind  of  the  man,  is  seen  upon  the  canvafis  as 
the  painter  saw  it;  the  features  all  harmonize— 
the  same  tone  pervades  them  throughout,  and 
they  are  all  in  sympathy  with  the  feelings  out  of 
which  their  prevailing  expression  arises.  But 
in  modern  likenesses,  as  they  are  called,  how 
often  do  we  perceive  in  the  eye  a  look  of 
thoughtfulness,  while  the  eye-brow  betokens  a 
steady  composure,  and  the  mouth  an  expression 
different  from  either.  This  defect  I  have  never 
observed  in  the  works  of  any  artist  of  real 
genius.  Pope  tells  us  of  a  painter,  who  not 
being  able  to  draw  portraits  after  the  life,  used 
to  paint  faces  at  random,  and  look  out  afterwards 
for  people  whom  he  might  persuade  were  like 
them.  The  devices  of  ingenuity  are  endless. 
How  admirable  was  your  mother's  likeness !  But 
then  her  finely  intelligent  countenance  is  pe- 
culiarly well  fitted  to  display  the  talent  of  an 
artist.  As  for  your  sister's  portrwt,  I  take  it 
for  granted  it  will  be  equally  successftil,  because 
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no  painter  with  a  spark  of  genius^  if  he  has  soul 
or  sentiment,  can  fail  in  it. 

'^  Timon  left  here  on  Friday;  he  is  on  his  way 
to  Avignon^  wherq  he  intends  remaining  about 
a  week.  We  talked  of  you  often,  and  of  the 
circle  in  St.  James's  Square.  He  is,  as  you 
know,  a  most  intelligent  and  delightful  com- 
panion, and  you  can  well  imagine  the  void  I  feel 
m  the  want  of  his  society.  Tou  may  expect 
a  letter  from  him  soon,  as  he  more  than  once 
reproached  himself  for  suffering  so  long  an 
interval  to  elapse  without  writing.  His  general 
health  seems  much  improved  within  these  last 
three  months ;  but  his  spirits  are,  at  times,  fully  as 
much  depressed  as  they  were  before  he  left 
England.  How  often  has  it  perplexed  both  you 
and  me  to  account  for  this !  It  is  clear  the 
cause,  whatever  it  may  be,  still  exists  ;  but  I  do 
not  seek  to  fathom  it;  one  is  surprised  the  more, 
because  he  has  abundaat  means  of  commanding 
all  the  enjoyments  of  life.  Formed,  beyond 
most  men,  to  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  sex ; 
with  the  means  of  fortune  amply  at  his  com- 
mand ;  and  possessing  a  first-rate  understanding, 

VOL,  I.  L 
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in  alliance  with  a  most  excellent  hesixt ;  wliat. 
can  overcloud  all  this  brilliant  sunshine  is  t^  m^ 
a  mystery. 

^^  I  one  day  ventured  to  remark^  while  talking 
of  the  endless  varieties  of  char^ter  and  dispo- 
sitions which  are  to  be  found,  ampng  meti^  thftt. 
we  sometimes  meet  with  individuals^  "wim^ 
minds  appear  to  have  a  natural  cast  of  pencih^ 
ness^  even  while  surrounded  with  all  that  should 
inspire  gaiety  and  elevation. 

"  ^  Spurzheim,'  he  replied,  '  Ty;ould  teU  you, 
that  they  were  deficient  in  the  organ  of  hc^, 
and  were  therefore  disposed  to  seriousness.' 

"  ^  You  are,  then,'  said  I, '  a  believer  in.the 
system  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim  V 

"  ^  Yes ;  there  was  a  time  when  I  had  no  fidth 
in  the  scie.nce  of  phrenology.  It  was  through. a 
conversation,  that  I  one  day  had  with  an  intel? 
ligent  German,  that  my  attention  wa^  first  turned, 
to  it  as  a  science.  I  began  to  study  it  perse? 
veriiigly,  and  the  result  was,  my  complete  conr 
viotion  that  all  the  Acuities  of.  the  mind,  and  all 
those  ma,nifestations  of  it  which  make  up  the 
moral  nature  of  man,  depend  on  the  organisation, 
of  the  brain." 
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'  Did  you  ever  read  Jeffery's  attack  upon  it, 
in  the  Edinburgh  Beview^  when  the  system  was 
first  rising  into  notice  r 

'^'Yes;  the  number  which  contained  it  was 
forwarded  to  me ;  I  read  that  article  attentiTely, 
and  I  rose  from  the  perusal  of  it  with  i^  lowered 
opinion*of  the  writer.  The  attempt  at  ridicule  is 
^ppant  and  puerile.  There  Ib  no  trace  in  it  of 
ei^htened,  or  even  of  rational  discussion.  His 
mind  is  manifestly  strong,  excursive,. and  sar- 
castic ;  but  it  has  all  the  littleness  of  intellectual 
vanity,  mingled  with  a  large  leaven  of  national 
piide.  He  felt  that  if  Gall  and  Spurzheim*s 
philosophy  of  the  human  mind  was  true,  that 
of  his  countrymen  Beed  and  Stuart  would  &11 
to  the  ground.  The  aim  of  the  article  in  ques- 
don,  was  not  to  examine  the  doctrines  of  phre- 
ndogy  with  reference  to  their  truth  or  fallacy, 
but,  if  possible,  to  get  the  laugh  against  them, 
le^t  the  ^me  of  the  Scotch  philosophers  should 
suffer  damage.  But  the  reviewer  made  no 
way  with  those  who  think  fox  themselves.  To 
them  he  proved  nothing,  but  his  own  self-suffi- 
dency  ^  and  w;hile  the  disciples  of  phrenology 
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were  daily  multiplyiiig  both'  in  Eufbjfe  imdilfi 
America,  his  attack  upon  it  -was  thrown  asi^ 
and  forgotten.'  ^.  ^,-:j( 

**It  appeared  to  me,  that  'Kmbn  Had  pttrpo6feFjf 
avoided  pursuing  the  subject  to  which  *m^''ffi^ 
remark  led,  and  with  a  Tiew  to  which  i  lUSSL 
introduced  it ;  but  as  we  were  upon  f^  pi^dse^ 
subject — a  subject  which,  I  agree  with  yotfy- fe 
among  the  niost  interestii^  in  the  whole  irktij^ 
of  philosophy— I  continued  it,  with  ti-^w^^ 
elicit  his  opinions.  I  rem^ked  that  I  hid  ll&i*8 
it  objected,  that  it  tended  to  iktalism.  'Ihat  if 
we  are  born  with  a  decided  propensity  td  ^fett 
or  that  course  of  conduct,  the'feultris  not  laitf 
own,  and  we  ai'e,  consequentfyi  not  Accountable 
beings.  .  ■•  I-   :        v.  .j.J 

"'The  objectidn,"  he  answered, ^ is  a vittHJ^ 
important  one';  but  all  who  are  fern JHar  SWffi 
thie  writings  of  Spurzheim  and  Cbmbie,  'lhu:st^bi^ 
struck  with  the  luminous  arguments  by  which'thSji^ 
answer  it;  arid  the  extreme  clearness  with  w%3@H 
all  they  say  upon  it,  is  expressed.  For  ni j^H^ 
the  only  resiilt  that  I  am  anxious  to  arrife  ^t  m 
the  examination  of  aiiy  doctrine;  be^  tlfe  Wbj%<it 
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whBX'  it  jxiSiY^jpyrr^JB  it  founded  in  trutbi  or  is  it 
sot  ?  In  thw  Aunor  features  of  character,  man- 
kind are  much  the  same  everywhere.  Fhreno* 
logjr  is  not  an  .indigested  theory,  but  a  science 
foimded  on  practical  obseryation.  It  is  affirmed 
that  an  elevation  or  depression  in  di£Ferent  parts 
of  the  skoU,  OQcasbned  by  the  greater  or  less 
l^u^tity  of  brain,  denotes  certain  tendencies  and 
capacities  in.th^  mind,  which  influence  the  con- 
duct, disposition^  and  character  of  the  individual 
in  whoiA  they  arei  £)und. 

'^  ^  This  is  a  &ct  of  which  all  are  capable  of 
judging.  If  upon  examination,  for  instance,  it 
is  proved,  that  many  individuals  are  found,  who 
are  endowed  with  great  fecility  of  learning 
languages ;  and  others  gifted  with  great  musical 
genius  ;  but  whpse  heads  manifest  no  develope- 
ment  testifying  the  existence  of  any  organ  of  lan- 
goage  or  of  music^  in  such  case  we  should  be  jus- 
tified in  considering  the  system  as  conjectural  and 
imsupported.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mani- 
festation of  the  organs  is  invariably  accompanied 
by  the  faculties  and  propensities  ascribed  to  them, 
the  system  is  then  sustained  by  the  most  condu* 
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sive  of  all  tests — ^the  test  of  experiment,  and  by 
the  strongest  of  all  evidence,  the  eyidence  of 
fact.' 

'^  You  know  the  closeness  of  his  reasoning  on 
all  subjects,  upon  which  he  will  take  the  pains 
to  reason.  Not  being  myself  a  piroficient  dis* . 
ciple,  I  was  anxious  to  get  his  sentiments  on  a 
point  which  I  hod  often  heard  strongly  insisted 
upon  by  its  opponents.  And  I  proceeded  to 
ask  him,  how  he  disposed  of  the  objection  that 
the  science  resolves  itself  into  the  system  of 
materialism.  '   * 

"  ^  "Hie  advocates  of  phrenology,*  he  repliedj^ 
*  &pe  not  called  upon  to  dispose  of  it.  Let  its 
opponents  disprove  the  test,  and  reiute  the 
the  evidence  which  confirms  it.  Till  they  have 
done  this,  they  have  no  claim  to  be  heard  in 
opposition  to  it.  Do  we  not  all  know  that  die 
disposition  and  temper  of  children  differ  in 
infancy,  as  much  as  th^  £Eices  and  featujbes 
differ  ?  Some  are  mild  and  teachable,  others  tor* 
bulent  and  refractory;  some  secretive  and  selfish, 
others  open  and  generous.  There  must  be  a 
cause  for  this    difference  —  the    amiable  and 
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unaxniable  te&dencies  are  as  maiiifestly  bom 
with  them>  as  the  tarn  of  their  features^  and 
the  shape  6f  their  heads.  Phrenology  does  not 
alter  the  &et;  and  whether  this  di£Ference  pro- 
ceeds from  the  conformation  of  the  brain^  or 
fioin  any  principle  or  law  of  our  constitution, 
the  reasonings  as  regards  the  fact  itself,  remains 
the  sdone.  Let  us  take^  {or  example,  the  organ 
of  acquisitiveness^  or  the  desire  of  acquiring 
property.  We  all  know  that  in  many,  this 
desire  exists  but  in  a  very  moderate  degree ; 
and  that  there  are  numbers,  who  can  never  be 
prerailed  upon  to  take  the  pains  necessary  to 
acquife  it,  even  though  suflFering  under  the 
pressure  and  embarrassment  arising  from  the 
want  of  it;  while  others  are  found  with  such  an 
intense  and  irresistible  desire  to  possess  it,  that 
they  cannot  overcome  their  propensity  to  steal 
although  in  independent  circumstances,  and 
liaving  actually  no  use  to  which  they  can  apply 
^hat  they  thus  fraudently  obtain.  How  many 
instances  do  your  English  newspapers  contain  of 
^eknales,  moving  in  a  circle  which  of  itself  would 
exempt  them  from  aU  suspicion,  having  been 
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detected  in  purloining  articles  while  shoppii^^ 
and  hare  suffered  exposure  and  disgrace^  y/riAt* 
out  haying  any  assignable  motive  to  the  cotKl* 
mission  of  such  an  act  ?  In  every  such  instance^ 
the  diseased  propensity  to  acquire — ^for  in  its 
excess  it  becomes  a  disease — ^has  been  indicated 
by  the  prominent  developement  of  that  portion  6f 
the  brain,  in  which  the  organ  of  acqui6itivene89 
is  placed.  The  phrenologists  deduce  their 
system  from  actual  observation.  It  is  not  coni 
jectural.  The  whole  range  of  animal  natufe 
brings  tribute  to  its  truth.  It  has  demonstratiiT6 
evidence  for  its  basis,  and  can  never  be  over^ 
turned.  It  does  not  involve  us  in  the  mysteries 
of  metaphysical  theory ;  it  pkces,  as  it  were,  the 
page  of  revelation  open  before  us,  and  appeals 
to  our  senses  with  a  force  of  conviction,  that  no 
candid  mind  can  withstand. 

*^ '  The  brain,'  he  continued,  *  is  the  organ  of 
the  mind.  The  mind  is  the  great  agent  in 
forming  the  infinitely  varied  elements  in  the 
compound  character  of  man.  Hence,  the  great 
advantages  of  early  education,  and  of  that 
attentive  moral  training  which  bends  the  &cul^ 
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tie3,..as£Ep:  as  it  is. possible^  to  all  the  best  pv- 
poees  of  life.    We  are  all  bom  with  different 
temperaments,  and  our  diapositionBTary  without 
end^     It  is  the  law  of  our.  nature.    It  is  the 
law  of  the  Supreme  Intelligence,  which  over- 
rules all  azumal  life.    In  that  oonviction  we 
must  resf^  for  v.o  enquiry  can  carry  us  further. ' 
/'The  conyersation  was  continued  to  much 
greater  length;  and  had  I  been  a  sceptic,  which 
J  am  not,  he  would,  have  conrerted  me.  What- 
eye^c  Xinion,  says  on  any  subject,  is  foil  of  mean^ 
ing^  for  he  i^  muoh  too  grave  to  talk  at  rando9|» 
TV^j^,  conversed  till  late  on  various,  topics,  on 
wj^^h  he  displayed,  as  usu^,  the  varied  informa- 
tion of  his  strongly  contemplative  mind.  He  is, 
in^^ed,  a  spirit  ^  &(i4y  tou^cJiied  ^  A  small  voltune, 
l)o:^nd«  perhaps^  so^ewb^t  more;  expensively 
than  it  deserved,  lay  op^J(ny  watipg-taWe*    At- 
t^^acl^d  by  j the  binding,  he  took  .it.  i^,   and 
gl^oed  his,  eye  on  the .  title-page.      It  wa4 
^  Ovid's  Art. pf  Love.'    ^The<w^.of  love  T  he 
8^^  ^mphatipaUy,  and  laid  it  down.  There  was 
a.  slightly  aJUered,  ^expression  in  his  features,  as 
If  he  ha^ia^yakeine^  ^  remembirance  not  willingly 

L  5 
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recalled.    I  suspect  tliat^  after  all^  it  is  some 
a£Sur  of  the  hearty  that  gives  at  times  such  a 
tincture  of  sadness  to  his  thoughts.    As  we  codh 
tinued  conversing,  he  was  occasionaUy  pensive; 
but  his  whole  manner  was  fiill  of  interest.  YoU 
may  read  his  feelings,  but  the  subject  of  Xh&a 
no  penetration  can  trace.    We  talked  much  of 
you  and  of  your  family.      He   sketched   off 
your  father  in  a  few  brief  sentences.      You 
know  how  he  idolizes  Lady  Clavering ;  but  it  is 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  man  of  sense  and  feel- 
ing, in  which  flattery  has  no  share.    He  spoke 
too  of  your  sister ;  his  admiration ,  of  her  was 
unqualified ;  but,  animated  as  his  feelings  were) 
his  expression  of  them  was  guarded.     Not  that 
he  appeared  to  entertain  any  sentiments  he  woidd 
wish  to  conceal,  but  the  mention  of  her  seemed 
to  throw  his  recollections  strongly  on  the  past ; 
and  whenever  that  happens,  he  is  not,  for  the 
time,  himself.     His  fine  countenance  suffers  for 
the  moment  a  visible  change ;  but  it  is  but  foi^  a 
moment.    He  masters  himself,  apparently,  witib 
a  single  effort ;  but  still,  to  one  so  much  with 
him  as  I  am,  the  effort  is  visible.    He  becomes. 
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lAdnk^  more  than  ever  unapproachable  in  the 
way  of  friendship.  I  have^  more  than  once,  since 
we  have  been  here,  yentored  to  invite  two  or 
three  of  my  intimate  English  firiends,  who  were 
spending  a  few  weeks  in  Paris^  to  meet  him  at 
dinner.  He  has^  in  no  instance,  objected  to 
it;  but  his  manner^  thongh  peirfectly  polished 
and  well-bred,  has  yet  been  so  distant  and  cere- 
monial, as  to  repel  any  stranger  from  all  hope 
of  frtrther  acquaintance.  He  appears  on  such 
occasions,  quite  a  different  man  from  what  he  is 
when  we  dine  tSte-d'tSte.  In  a  mixed  party  he 
is  not  unsocial.  Now  and  then,  when  appealed 
to  on  any  particular  point,  his  remarks  are  such 
as  to  convey  a  high  idea  of  his  powers ;  but  he 
says  no  more  than  is  necessary  in  giving  his 
opinion,  which  done,  he  seems  to  dismiss  it 
from  his  mind,  looks  grave,  and  is  not  to  be 
i^ain  brought  back  to  the  subject.  In  spite 
of  all  thii^,  and  perhaps  partly  in  consequence 
of  it,  there  was  not  one  of  my  friends,  but  felt 
Bn  extraordinaiy  interest  in  his  character. 

"  Last  Thursday  an  incident  occurred,  which 
lias  much  surprised  me.    As  he  was  engaged 
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to  dine  with'me^  I  had  formed  ^  smslllpMf, 
consisting  of  the  few  friends  of  mine,  whomyifiaE^ 
cept  Burrell,  who  has  just  arrived,  he  ha^-^sncb 
before  met.  It  happened,  that  duiSngL  ttlie 
various  topics  that  were  started  during  tile  lOb- 
culation  of  the  bottle,  allusion  was  madsT  to 
Napoleon,  and  the  admirable  firmness  with 
which  he  bore  his  adverse  fortune  on  the.nao): 
of  St.  Helena.  The  conduct  of  the  difierent 
crowned  heads  was  discussed  with  some  free- 
dom,  and  prophecies  were  hazarded  as  to.  the 
result  of  the  present  movement  in  £urope. 
Their  respective  majesties  did  not  come  oat- of 
the  discussion  with  much  honour,  and  our  o^etn 
fared  no  better  than  the  rest.  As  each  gave 
their  honest  opinion,  it  was  not  likely  that  roy- 
alty would  be  much  flattered.  You  know  die 
strong  aristocratic  prejudices  of  Burrell,  not  a 
little  heightened  by  the  lucrative  appointment 
in  the  royal  household,  held  by  his  near  rela-^ 
tive.  Sir  Watkin  Meredith.  He  insisted  Aat 
George  the  Fourth  was  a  distinguished  excep* 
tion  to  the  remarks  which  had  been  made^ — 
launched  out  in  praise  of  his  courteous  and 
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aa&iable  qualities^  and:  ended  witli^  thie  usual  en- 
oomium^  ^ that, he  was  the  first  gentleman  in 
Eorope/  The  iBdignaut  expressif^fu  that  sud- 
denly flashed  jfrom  the  eye  of  Timoi),  iwas  of  a 
Und  I  had  tiever  seen  before.  It  was  inde- 
scribable. 

"'Are  his  vices  to  go  for  nothing?'  said  the 
g^tleman  who  sat  opposite  to  Burrell. 

**  *  Taceamus  de  his/  said  I,  'gibing  to-give 
a  different  turn  to  the  conve^H^tion^  and  in 
which  I  gradually  sucoeeded.  What  were  the 
tliongbts  that  rushed  on  the  niin4  of  Timon.to 
awaken  a  feeling^sQ,  intense^  is  a  question  which 
I  shall,  perhaps,  spi)ie  day  learn  from  him.     He 

18 not  a  worshipper  of  thrones,  I  know;  but  he 

• 

tt  not  a  man  to  have  been  betrayed  into  such 
^^istant  emotion,  without  an  adequate    cause. 
^  that  cause  what  it  mighty  it  was  one  that  the 
feelings  of  his  inmost  soul  were  at  war  with. 

'^  I  am  half  a£:aid  to  look  back  at  the  length 
^f  this  letter ;  but  you  see  what  it  is  to  be  the 
^Correspondent  of  an  idler ;  and  yet  in  epistoliz- 
**ig  you  at  this  unmerciful  length,  I  consider 
yaelf  as  fulfilling  the  first  of  Christian  duties ; 
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I  do  as  I  would  be  done  by.  Bear  this  in  mind 
when  you  next  write,  and  write  soon;  for  I  pray 
you  tx>  remember^  that  I  am  cut  off  from  all 
communication  with  my  London  associates,  ex- 
cept by  post, — Adieu." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  manners^  sentiments,  and  character  of 
the  individual^  "who  is  thus  introduced  to  the 
reader  in  Delameri3's  letter,  were  of  a  kind 
that  excited  a  strong  interest  in  the  few  who  had 
been  able  to  cultivate  his  acquaintance  with 
success.  TiMON  was  his  travelling  name  only ; 
his  real  name  and  family  were  known  only  to  a 
few  of  his  most  select  and  intimate  friends. 
Why  he  had  chosen,  when  from  home,  to  adopt 
un  nam  emprunte,  was  not  known  even  by 
them.  * 

*  A  work  has  been  recently  published  in  France,  entitled 
**  Etudes    sur    lea    Orateura  Parliamentaires :   par  Timon, 
Paris,  1839.''     It  is  reviewed  in  the  last  September  numbe 
of  the  "  Quarterly"  which  commences  its  review  thus: — 

'*  TiMON  is  the  well-known  nom  de  guerre  of  M.  le  Yicomte 
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There  was  a .  dignified  ^reserve  abpnt  hi% 
sufficient  to  repress  all  forwardness  of  enquiry : 
but  there  was^  at  the  same  time^  an  openness 
and  urbanity  in  his  manner^  which  made  it  im: 
possible  to  press  upon  him  any  question,  that 
could  be  held  likely,  in  the  slightest  degree,  to 
give  him  pain.  One  fact  alone  had  transpired, 
— ^he  had  fought  a  duel;  his  adversary  had, 
fallen  at  the  first  fire,  and  was  carried  lifeless . 
from  the  ground. 

The  circumstance  which  had  given  rise  Jto.tihe^. 
hostUe  meeting,  was  known  only  to  a  militaiy,^ 
officer  high  in  command,  who  attended  him  as  jiui^ , 
second,  and  who  had  been  heard  to  say,  whei^ 
speaking  of  the  affair,  *^  that  it  was  one  which 
made  the  reparation  required  indispensable;''.,, 

de  Cormenin,  a  remarkable  man  in  many  ways.  M.  dd  Cc^- 
menin  is  old  enough  to  have  played  a  part,  more  or  less  pro- 
minent, under  each  of  the  three  last  systems,  or  r^gimef/^ 
the  Empire,  the  Restoration,  and  the  Revolution  of  JiUy/f  j 

Whether  there  is  kdj  family  relationship  between  the  Vis- 
count and  the  Timon  of  the  present  volumes,  and  this  pecu- 
liar nom  de  guerre  is  assumed  on  this  account  in  preferend^-td 
any  other,  is  a  point  which  we  have,  at  present,  no  means  of 
ascertaining. 
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that  the  party  who  had  thus  fallen,  had  once 
been  his  dearest  personal  friend;  one  in  whose 
honour  he  had  a  confidence  unbounded; — that 
the  injury  he  had  received  was  of  the  deepest 
kind, — an  injury  which  no  apology  Could  ex- 
piate,— a  wound  never  to  be  healed ;  but  to  the 
nature  of  that  injury,  no  allusion  had  been  made. 
Beyond  this,  nothing  was  known.  Some  years 
had  passed  away  since  the  event  took  place,  and 
llie  few  of  his  friends  to  whom  even  thus  much 
is  known,  most  carefriUy  abstained  from  any 
suggestion,  however  distant,  that  might  recall  it 
to  memory.  It  was  fortiinate,  that  the  affair 
took  place  abroad,  where  newspapers  are  not 
the  intellectual  diet  of  the  day,  as  with  us  ;  and 
where  such  an  incident  would  have  been  the 
subject  of  a  thousand  on  dits,  and  have  ftir- 
mshed  a  fund  of  conjectural  gossip  for  all  the 
breakfast  tables  of  the  west-end. 

It  was  only  three  years  since  Delamere  had 
become  acquainted  with  Timon ;  but  the  event 
which  brought  them  into  more  immediate  inti- 
macy, was  one  which,  on  a  mind  like  his,  was 
calculated  to  make  a  lasting  impression. 
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Delamere  had  passed  a  fortnight  with  Qa- 
vering,  at  Cheltenham;  they  were  taking  their 
departure ;  when  they  had  proceeded  about  two 
miles  on  their  way  to  town,  they  perceived  k 
post-chaise  standing  in  the  road,  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  which,  it  was  manifest  some  accident 
had  happened.  One  of  the  horses  lay  with  his 
leg  apparently  broken.  The  other  had  seeni- 
ingly  been  taken  out  of  harness,  and  removed 
away.  They  stopped,  and  had  no  sooner  alight- 
ed, than  the  driver  of  the  chaise  came  forward 
from  a  small  cottage  by  the  side  of  the  road, 
to  examine  the  condition  of  the  poor  animil 
that  lay  panting  and  groaning  on  the  ground. 
On  enquiry  from  him  if  any  one  was  hurt,  he 
told  them  that  the  horses  were  both  new  to  tibie 
road,  that  they  had  taken  fright  at  a  windmill, 
and  that  a  labouring  man  passing  by  at  the  time 
had  endeavoured  to  stop  them,  but  had  been 
kicked  by  one  of  the  horses,  and  was  otherwise 
severely  hurt  in  the  attempt ;  and  that  the  gen- 
tleman that  was  inside,  and  his  servant,  had 
assisted  him  into  the  cottage,  where  he  lay  with 
little  hope  of  life.    They  went  immedia;tely  iato 
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die  cottage^  to  see  what  service  they  cotdd 
raider.  The  first  thing  they  did,  was  to  have 
tlie  poor  man,  who  appeared  in  great  agony, 
pbced  with -as  much  gentleness  as  possible  into 
Uiesr  carriage,  with  directions  to  the  coachman 
to  convey  him  immediately  to  Cheltenham,  and, 
to  send  for  the  first  surgeon  that  could  be  pro- 
cilred.  This  being  done,  the  carriage  returned ; 
when  tliey  insisted  upon  forwarding  the  gentle* 
man  himself  to  the  Plough  at  Cheltenham, 
wUch  they  had  just  left,  and  to  which,  after 
some  little  entreaty,  he  assented*  After  passing 
upwards  of  two  hoiurs  at  the  hotel,  during  which 
time  his  servant  arrived,  the  parties  mutually 
extdmnged  addresses,  and  Clavering  and  Dela- 
mere  again  set  off  for  town. 

Timon  remained  only  two  days  at  Cheltenham; 
«nd  the  first  thing  he  did  on  his  return  to  Lon* 
don,  was  to  call  on  each  of  the  gentlemen,  to 
"whose  politeness  and  humanity  he  felt  himself  so 
^nuch  indebted.  He  was  introduced  by  Edward 
"tx)  Lady  Clavering  and  his  sister,  who  were 
^Doth  of  them  struck,  not  only  with  the  remark- 
able manliness  of  his  person,   but   with  the 
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nobleness  of  his  manner.  There  wal^  hoirev^i^4 
tincture  of  reserve  about  hixn^  which  could  net 
be  concealed^  and  they  remarked  it*  He  re^ 
mained  in  conversation  upwards  of  an  hour; 
and  both  agreed^  on  his  taMng  leave^  diat  itief 
had  never  before  seen  a  stranger  in  whose  hfffX 
they  were  so  much  prepossessed. 

His  next  visit  was  to  Delamere^  whom  h^ 
found  reposed  upon  an  ottoman^  with  that 
volume  of  Lord  Byron  before  him^  that  contttns 
The  Age  of  Bronze.  He  rose  on  his  entran6ev 
and  received  him  with  that  warm  welcome  wUdl 
we^always  give  to  those  whom  we  are  really 
glad  to  see. 

'^I  ought  to  apologize/'  he  said^  smilii^^ 
^^for  being  found  in  the  attitude  of  an  idler  t 
how  it  may  be  with  others^  I  don't  know; 
but  when  I  am  reading,  my  comprehension  is 
always  clearest  when  I  am  lying  in  a  horizontal 
position." 

"It  is  the  same  with  me,"  said  Timon; 
"  and  I  have  always  inferred  from  it  that  the 
more  completely  the  body  is  at  rest,  the  less  is 
the  attention  drawn  off  from  what  is  immediately 
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b^;^eU ;  and  that  lee  can  e^nsequently  8tady 

bettodr'  when  extended  at  ease  on  a  sopha^  than 

in^^a  eittmg  postor^  er  than  ^aiatding  upright." 

ffrl^haye  heard  more  than  one  t>f  my  friends 

^Abe  bar  remark/'  said  Delamere^  "  that  thd 

stavid^b^   before  a  window^  which  admitted  a 

strong  lights  always  tended  to  bewilder  their 

tlnlnghta,  wh^a  addressing  the  oourt  or  a  juxrjir." 

ic^fiThat  I  can  readily  believe,"  neplied  Timon; 

^iMMlthe  imuse.  is  partly  tho'  same  as  that  we 

^i¥  just  been  speaking  of.    It  is  observable  that 

iK^vpe^sons^   when  willing  to  collect    their 

ttoPS^^s  ii^^<^^ely  shade-  their  eyes  with 

their  hand.     The  mind^  when  called  upon  to 

^^^t^in^^  as  it  were^  retire  within  itBelf )  but 

tl^f{t  cannot  do,  while  the  eye  is  &tigued  with 

^  alrong  light,  whic^  ^precludes  that  conoentra- 

t40i^-  ^r  thdught^  essential  ta  <  a  speaker  while 

3lidf 9Si»ng  ^ .  pul^Q  assen^bly,  •en  any  subject 

^hich  requires  the  full  exercise  of  all  his  reason^ 

3ig^foccAtieaywhtch^  if  not  intensely  directed,  are 

Mjfy  easily  disturbed.'' 

^rAlker  this  WJidental  discussion  had  led  to 
3obi^.rj^rth^^phifes(^]^^l  remarks^  I)elamere 
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enquired  after  the  poor  man,  who  had  been  left 
in  the  care  of  the  surgeon,  and  whether  he  w«^ 
likely  to  recover. 

^  I  am  glad  that  you  have  adverted  to  this 
subject,"  said  Timon ;  ^^  as  it  is  one  upon  which. 
I  was  very  desirous  to  confer  with  you.  The 
poor  fellow  in  recovering  slowly;  but  I  am 
sorry  to  learn  from  the  surgeon,  who  is  a  man 
of  great  skill  in  his  profession,  that  the  fracture 
of  the  leg  is  so  serious^  and  the  knee  joint  so 
much  injured,  that  the  best  cure  that  can.  be 
effected  will  not  prevent  his  being  lame  fiuri 
life.  He  earns  his  livelihood  by  thatching; 
and  has  a  wife  and  five  children  to  support  by 
his  daily  labour.  I  find  from  enquiry,  that, 
he  is  an  industrious  and:  honest  creature  :  and  L 
had  evidence  of  this. from  the  neatness  of  his  little  . 
cottage,  and  the  cleanliness  and  comfortable  a|h 
peaxance  of  his  wife  a^d  children.  I  called  upon  ^ 
the  poor  woman,  who  was  quite  broken-heart^ 
at  the  accident  that  had  befallen  her  husband, 
who  was  in  his  bed  in  a  little  room  a<^oining> 
and  whom  she  only  left,  on  being  tpld  by  one 
of  the  little  ones,  that  a  gentleman  wa;nt^  I^» 
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The  surgeon  came  in  while  I  was  there ;  he  found 
the  fever  greatly  abated,  and  the  cure  going  on  as 
well  as  under  all  circumstances  could  be  ex- 
pected. But  still  the  niatter  gives  me  great 
uneasiness,  as  I  cannot  help  considering  myself 
as  being  in  a  measure  the  cause  of  his  accident. 
There  was  no  urgent  occasion  for  going  to 
Cheltenham — it  was  a  mere  whim  of  the  moment, 
-:^ind  if  I  had  not  gone,  the  affair  never  would 
have  happened." 

'^I  think  you  look  at  the  matter  a  little  too 
minutely,"  said  Delamere;  "it  is  impossible 
that,  in  an  accident  so  utterly  imforeseen, 
you  can  have  any  ground  to  reproach  myself." 

"It  is  not  that  I  reproach  myself — ^my  uneasi- 
ness arises,  from  another  cause.     Poor  Roberts, 
iixr  that  I  understand  is  his  name,  is  utterly 
disabled,  from  the  nature  of  the  injury  he  has 
^received,  firom  following  his  trade  as  formerly  ; 
"^hich  requires  him  to  be  every  day  mounting  a 
ladder,  and  exposes  him  to  that  unavoidable 
^training  of  the  muscles,  which  the  fractured 
limb  will  never  bear.     Then  again,  he  has  a 
^mall  garden  attached  to  his  cottage,  which  he 
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was  isdways  digging  /and  plaafing^  alid  "^^iSdi^, 
after  his  day's  work  was  done  ;  and  th0  ^rbdbdle 
pf  which^  in  firuit  andy^etabks^  went  '^gMit 
way^  towards  the  payment  of 'his  r^tj  aiidilSfik. 
support  of  his  £unily.  HewiU  neter  be  sgAt 
able  :to  do  I;hi3 — his  children  axe  too  youn^  t6 
be .  aeryiceable;  and  his  weekly  eahmigf  i^fie 
longer  coming  ii^t  he  camiot  of  cotLrseipajrxInr 
hired  labour^  and,  is  thu9  i^dered  utterly  AesdK- 
tut^.  Now,  X  am  about  ta  entreat  k  gveat  ^am 
of  youj.yhich  I  am  si^re  you  are  tdorkind'to 

:pefuse.  »  ..■    •       v.    •<        '  '•    ';    *'f- 

^^  I  feel  it  morally  iac^imbent  on  me  to-maUe 
some  provision  for  this  pporman  and  his.  fiuni^* 
It  is  true>  I  cannot  blanxe  myself  for  what  hapt 
pen,ed ;  but  it  arose  from  his  struggling  to<  titap  the 
hprsesi  when  he  saw  that  th0.Ufe.of  some  one  tor 
other,  he  knew  not  whorn^  was  in  jeopardy^  HcoidS. 
not.  be  at  peace  with  myself,  were  I  to  leave  'kim. 
exposed  to  penury  and  want,  brought  upon  hkit 
by  an  act  of  the  highest  humanity,    Kow!  Ijaik 
about  tp, proceed  to  Florence,  in  the  ear>)r . 
of  next  month ;  how  long  it  may  be  be&re  iL 
visit  J^ngland,  is  uncerta^>  and  the  {aof!ov  li 
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about  to  asjc,  i%tibat  you  would  peftnittie  to 
deposit  one  hundred  poands  in  your  hands^  as 
the  two  first  payments  of  an  annuity  of  forty 
pounds  a  year,  which  it  is  my  intention  should 
W  paid  to  Roberts  himself  daring  his  life,  and 
to  his  wife  if  she  surrives  him.  If  I  should  not 
return  before  the  expiration  of  two  years,  I  will 
remit  the  ftiture  payments  annually.  I  have 
fi&ed  the  sum  at  forty  pounds,  as  I  find  the 
tveiage  of  hid  earnings  was  twelve  shillings  a 
week;  and  estimating  the  profit  derived  firom 
the  produce  of  his  garden-labour,  I  consider 
that  sum  as  "cotkung  as  near  as  possible  to  an 
equitable,  compensation.  The  surgeon's  bill  I 
have  already  discharged.'' 

"I  shall  most  iHillingly  undertake  the  trust 
imposed  on  me,"  said  Delamere ; "  and  you  may 
depend  upon  my  executing  it  faithfully." 

•Four  years  have  now  elapsed,  and  the  annuity 
has  been  paid  with  the  strictest  punctuality. 
Sobers  is  able^  with  the  help  of  a  crutch,  to 
walk  abroad  without  diffi  culty,  though  inadequate 
to  any  muscular  exertion.  He  is  able  to  allow 
« little  to  a  working-man  in  the  neighbourhood, 

VOL.  I.  M 
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for  keeping  up  his  garden,  whicli  he  superintends 
himself  with  as  much  alacrity  as  ever.  And 
neither  he  nor  his  wife,  in  their  nightlj  prayers, 
ever  forget  their  benefactor. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Thebe  are  certain  actions  wliich  give  a  stamp 

to  the  individual  character^  because  they  mani- 

festiy  proceed  from  that  principle  of  right  by 

which  we  clearly  see  that  the  conduct  of  that 

individual  is  governed.     From  the  incident  just 

related^   Delamere  formed    his    judgment    of 

Timon  as  correctly  as  if  he  had  known  him  for 

twenty  years.    It  was  evident  that  he  acted  from 

that  sense  of  moral  responsibility  which  makes 

virtue  a  habit.     He  was  just  the  kind  of  being 

:ia  whom  Delamere  delighted.      Timon^  on  his 

3^^  felt  an  equally  strong  impression  in  fiivour 

Tboth  of  Delamere  and  Clavering.    He  felt  that 

rhen  in  their  company  he  was  in  the  society  of 

M  2 
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honourable  men;  a  coiimaiuqieaa^rtqdi in ftis 
world  of  impQBlM^  :iB  Tff^fTfar^X'^P^^fp^^- 
Unbappajr^  t<»|tb^e.aHpea»;? Jf^J^tj^p  jrx^^ 
dud  this  «tat0  o£  tlifigs  wiftjpepd.^^.TJie^^ 
atmoflpiheife^  iBstefid  pf  ifleiur^g  ujy^s^^  ^rj^ 
emery  day  wore  d^n^f  35»ftx|eri^(?f,p^;|fiy^ 
hajtred  is  fkBt  desttfoyisg  9U  t^e.-g^ni^^  ^^^^^e- 
nous  sympathies  cf  oia^in^t^^^^^.^i^yn^^^ 
ing  hasb^com^a^nficiTL|9|.Jl^^ 
has  at  last  bdeopW:a.4^g,^pj}4,#?e,J;f';^jt^w  ^jj- 
fiedrto  the-JkHerir  fljay^^in^o^e^,^;^^  j|8«e^^ 
gain.*'    Of  jyffr/yewff  jh^fl{y(;^i,p;f  h^t^j^^^ 

no  donbt  hem^^tti^^^fi^rmi^^^  ??  598?'^ 
■has.overtekenik.-.njL..  i-.-r  ;.::.Tr.v  -if-ffT  o.tisvc 

v:  Jt  \i??as.aft?y  w  i^eiifgl,p£^ii^e,]^^f|k^^t^^^ 
the  fidlowng  r^  tp,hi&.^%^-^„,. ,,  ^^^^^^^^^ 

•rf^aaie;  strongest ,pr<K)i^[ftl^^^^ 
yo«i  vHt  thifl  distanice^  is  ffl5f^tiag.JLh3Z»ifrjyi5^ 

flown  to  aaair^iSie  ^^R^rfyoHoW  Bftpe?rrn:f^F' 
pied)as  yon: are  ^ailyi:Tf^th[j^.^  i|f|ci^|y^^^yew 

scenery/ I  •fefo'  that  what  is  passing  on  this  .side 
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the  channel  will  excite  but  little  interest.  I  am 
not  surprised  that  the  sudden  change  of  admi- 
nistratibn  here  should  have  created  a  strong  sen- 
sation on  the  continent.  Be  the  king*s  advisers 
who  flifey''il{ay,-1ii(fejr''hrive,  by  supplanting  the 
late^liiiMsi!^^'  'in6imred  a  'hfeavy  responsibility^ 
iioti -only  to ^'Great '  StiliSn>  bixt  to  Europe.  It 
appear^' TO  me  igtiiftcjr^iniposdible  tliatthe  present 
ni§n  6^^  fofig^lfttiftf ^  ttt^  feihs  cJf  power.  At 
thismoi&^litfiUe^'is'iiii'^^fospeet  of  their  procur- 
ing^''afifj^'tlifl^'T^^^  of 
de*lio{^^7  ^"f^^fti  ^  tte'ifirav«fetS  which  the 
chAfic^  of  iji^6Mn^if'A^pmcm9ge  may  bring 
oyer  to  their  ranks ;  and  without  sUch  a  majority 
they  ca£noi^&ucty'6ii  tte  g^vwrtimenti  The 
choice  of  ^^'etilifef/^SBind^^l^  on  the 
address  being  both  ksimei  ^^tist  them^  is  an 
ominous  opening  of  the  campaign. 

"  "With  your  shrewd  inisi^htiiltd  (character,  you 
must  have  dn  endless  source  of  amusement  in 
the  circles  of  Parisian  society.  They  fiirnishy 
perhaps/ the  most  curious  illustrations  of  the 
philosophy  of  mind,  that  are  to  be  found  any- 
where.      All  the  passions  and  feelings   of  a 
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Frenohman,  lead  to  extremes.  There  is  rarely 
any  thing  of  iAne  jmU  milieu^  either  in  hi^  w? 
taes^  or  his  crimes^  What  people  are  Joom 
bljrthe^  more  airy v  niore  light-hearted  ?-r- Wifai)( 
people^  when  the  urgeiiey  of  the  occasiosi  calb 
for  itj  are  more  -serious^  mote  reflectiTJe,.  n|ore 
resolute  ?  I  perfectly  a^nee  with  ybu,  >that  lim 
plodding^  thonghtfol)  moneyhgettingrtradesmali 
of  our  I^and^  is  a  eompoiHid  of  gravity  and 
the  rule  of  three ;  and  that  the  circulattouief 
his  Uood  depends  on  the  circulation  of  the  ewoii 
modity  in  which  he  deals.  But  a  Parisian  shopt 
keeper  can  liTenpon  little;  his  great  coneevn 
is  to  enjoy  Kfe^  while  life  is  to  be  enjoyed;  and 
in  this  he  shews  himself  in&iitely  the  wiser 
animal  of  the  two. 

'^The  I>Vench  nation  is,  at  this  moment^  byino 
means  so  quiet  at  bottom,  as  the  suirface  would 
seem  to  indicate.  Proud  of  a  ruler' like  Nafpo* 
leon,  whose  despotism  was  suited  to  their  tesofef 
per,  they  might  be  reconciled^  to  the  brilBfiiit 
career  of  a  military  ruler ;  but  they  wiU  nevo^ 
submit  cordially  to  a  common-place  oppressor; 
Loms  Philippe  will  one  day  discoTier  this  to 
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his  cost.    There  is  throughoat  the  great  xnaBs  of 
tke  people  a=  tlibrough  hatred  of  the  Bourbon 
ifnasty.    It  -wanted  btit  a  sufficient  degree  of 
gDod^sen!^  iir  the'Eii^  of  the  French,  to  perceive 
m^  MMAhrA  »,fiut  portion  of. eommoa  honesty 
to  'proTide  a^nst  iti  •  He  will  be  his  own  Mi- 
nisft^/'Whidi  ii  the  ir^rstof  all  Mildstries; — he 
does  iHseljr  to-  see  evarything,  if  he  can,  with 
hisr  own-ieyes ;  hxL%  whoa  he  detcNrmines  to  do 
ererjtMng  with 'his  own  hands,,  he  foolishly  be- 
taiyn  the  incapacity  be  oughts  ahoYeall  things,  to 
(XNifie^/^  Hei  tries  i  to  gorern  by  hsce,  and  he 
fifils  ;'  hexeecMrts  to  la  petite  fineue'et  les  cacko- 
teriesy  and  he  is 'hated-r-a  king  loses  en  se  men" 
tranty   beyond  aU^>  nie(n»  *.   Ignatum  omne  pro 
magnificoy  should  be  the  motto  always  before 
lnm>  and  the*  closer  he  cleaves  to.  i(<tbe  better. 
^a  rule  a  great  nation  is,  in  these  ds^ys^  jioeasy 
taak/  jto  do  it^  efficie3¥tly/>  those  .^jbo   govern 
abould  b?  aib)b^  truly  to  esti2nate«the^  progress  of 
^waith  :aiMl  intelligence,  and  the  jj^fluepoice    of 
t]t«|^fipr0gressi€n  the -existing  condition  and.cha- 
roctwTtof  the  peppl9.r.  They  should,  so  reform 
the  old  laws  ^nd  institutions  of  government  as  to 
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accommodate   them  to  the  advanced  state  of 
knowledge.  '■^<"      *^-' 

"  It  will  not  do  to  put  the  new  t^k^into^^loM 
bottles.  It  will  not  do  to  'gel  on  goveHing^in 
the  spirit  of  influence;  thd  t6oIs  of  d§^)%{>t&ni 
must  be  thrown  aside — ^th^  ^ha^fe'  ddiif^  4lJeir 
work,  and  the  powers  that  eihjlldy^^thcii^fasve 
had  their  day.     The  c^^iif^  of it^^^c^^yk^^^ 

no  longer  hold  the  tos^d^yhiei^xit^j^tPfe^^ 
gether.     Nothing*  but'  solxfil  and^l^d^'^iMflfiHife 
must  infatarebeused;'if^d'€ab£^il9^4nle^^ 
to  last;  and  um^  kingd«^l:beif'^iy^«€^:^ed^ 
impressed  witb  ^kis^.toiivie^n>^d%ct  i^l^i^H, 
there  will  be  no  ^^urity  for-tte  iltti^ 
rope.    The  niore^' ^e^Jpiopte  a*^  ^fr/cklt  df  Itti- 
mour  with  the  itk)n»rchyv'die^^'^i4Hwe^^wilt;^ey 
become  attached  io  republiea^  ^^feipiniry  s^^'the 
more  iirgently  wili'they^ittb'to^%hei'i*uttc^d<^ 
experiment  in  th^ '  I7hit€fd '  SiAtei;  at  ^retefercll^by 
far  the  happiest  portion  of  thi^ '^iviHs8fed'#brld. 
Would  America  ever  have  been  what  'she  is,  with 
an   hereditary    aristocracy-a   law    of   primo- 
geniture — an  omnivorous  church  establishment, 
and  an  extortionate  tythe  system?      With  all 
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&esQ#plil^Wiii^^  4pi!ritoialn(mTii^ijU^ffl0lid^ 
what    would    her    condition    be  ?    .oWtlfh/'AU 

4f^^)fi0u;ipi^  ^fm^dmfpu9  vifiinhlUxif^^ 
H^(p4^  ^e  ^w^s^f  pi;(«^ifAo^QiQl^f4ibUc 

mp§^f%i^iRmhii  K^>P^e.r<)£j£Qgl^i94l9asl 

.^la  Ij^wdeifwiliii ^laipsit'0fm4  eftpn^tu^sp.  [Si^fi 
«#Wa|iHsjof  fel^?^fjk;^aj*e2^,,a  «trpng,3,^ 

-9W^g^  tt^fas9en4a^gy^i^e  b^de:wl[4^  b§s 
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would  then  be  fought  foot  to  foot.  If  flODb 
changes  are  not  introduced,  as  will  satisfy  judi- 
cious men,  that  deadly  struggle  wiU  speedilj 
come  ;  and  come  when  it  may,  it  will  bring  idUpt 
it  a  fearful  retribution  to  those  who  proroloedit. 
'^Sir  Edward  Leppington  is  ireturned  to  En^ 
land,  visibly  improved  in  liealth,  but  in  -oiliier 
respects  unaltered;  except  that  to  his  natipai 
ease  and  alacrity  of  mind,  he  has  addeft  idl 
those  advantages  which  are  gained  by  a^s^ 
years'  observation  of  foreign  manners.  JjBsdif 
Koseneath  still  affects  to  turn  her  back  upon/tlis 
world,  and  to  live  amid  the  congregation  jo£itbe 
faithful.  The  fact  is,  her  vanity  and  *love  lof 
excitement  are  diverted  into  a  new  chamiBi, 
and  she  sets  down  to  the  score  of  piety,  what  is 
nothing  more  than  an  escape  firom  the  ^nnuipf 
an  unemployed  mind.  Sectarians  of  this  glocK 
my  cast,  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  their  oto. 
We  are  taught  by  daily  experience,  that  pride, 
selfishness,  and  vice,  may  abound  'in  a  heart 
brimful  of  fiiith ;  but  by  turning  the  *'  outside  bf 
the  platter"  to  the  sun,  they  get  credit  for  a  pu- 
rity that  lies  no  deeper  than  the  surface.  I  say 
this  without  reference  to  Lady  Boseneath,  who 
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]ias  peirhaps  little  in  ideality  to  reproach  herself 
with,  sare  the  common  firanlties  of  her  sex ;  but 
tl^  world  is  so  fiill'of  delasion,  and  so  many 
]fi8ty  a  fiJse  part  in  its  masquerade,  that  it  be- 
Goitees  impossible  to  distinguish  the  genuine  from 
the  bounterfeit. 

.  .'^Seif-knowle^e  is  rare  in  man,  and  still  more 
rare  in  woman.  =  fFe  «re  educated  in  the  midst 
of  tihe  fraud. and. Jcnayery  of  all  about  us,  and 
hence  acquire «:habit  ii£  distrust  and  caution; 
lliit  the  gentler  sekjoe  not  thus  schooled.    Pure 
thensqbres^  they,  grow  \3p  without  guile,  and 
wflthouit  saspicion;  and  >  thus  become  a  ready 
prey  to  the  wocthless  pretenders  to  devotion, 
^mlh  which  this  age  aboonds  ^  i who,  with  an  ex- 
'^^erior  of  sanctity,:  make  ^ It  profit  6f  their  mask, 
cttid  fatten  iOnIhe  fiipds  .fumiahedby  the  credu- 
lity of  their  fcdlowefs*.        *  .  •- 

^^  Towards  her  liaAighter,  Lady  Soseneath  seems 
tio  feel  as  a  moihei;  x>ught  to  feel — the  pathetic 
X^aleness  of  her  cheek  fills  her  with  solicitude. 
3Elllen  is  confiding,  kind-hearted,  and  affection- 
ate in  the  extreme — she  is  a  girl  that  a  parent 
<3Aay  well  doat  upon ;  but  still  this  fondness  is  an 
^^able    trait  in    Lady  Roseneath,   who    was 
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brought  up  to^  ooasnlt  only^  htc  owkiqniefeibidf 
enjoyment, .  &nd  tor  itnnirreltiolaiidy.'  towarJwflui^c; 
object  thatigaTe  fiei  an  nneaajr  fteUngt  ^sSTlDbBen 
is  nothingiso  "fatd)  OB.  rmnity^  td~nntetiiiidrifoit4i'i 
ness.  A  daughter  >  gfrowtic;  iato  >  Wx)maiih)Qb(lpitov 
a  vain  motheiv  k  arthougUt  that'<neTsr>9eoiai8  ^^ 
her  at  her  toilet,  without  its  puttShg^l^  cnllr^sfii 
humour  withjhettlD8Dhiiig-f;lMs.-i''It/iw^ 
haps  to  keep  this 'thought  out  ofheif/ifaihd^  ikad^ 
Lady  Boseneatibkept  Ellen  ib  miichinitlie^badDi 
ground;  bu^tto/tUe  butter:  thk  abseilcci,  thonglia 
painful,  has  be^,  ij^ton  tbft  ^ole^  odTJEarta^esoiiBv  ^ 
It  has  not  weakenool  the  spirit  6f>  filidLsiifbatiOQDix: 
for  that  affeettion  isia  pakt  t>f  her  naftar^^'stEefuiJi 
all  gentleness,  attd  htii  had  the  good  {bttikjoeclDfi 
find  in  her  prirate  gQV6raieto>  a  mild&nd«niiabfe^ 
creature,  similar  in  sentiment  and  dispositiaiiLttiv^ 
herself,  and  haying  \tithal  Afquick'  disdentoutet^ 
and  high  mental. aeoom^Ushments.  'Lad^rRo8tt<(' 
neath  took  her  on  the  recommendatioa^o£jiBj)' 
sister; — she  has  contjdibuted  muchitJootElUeB'S' 
happiness;  for  without  imposing  ontheranyfiof 
those  painful  restraints  which  make  a  state  of 
pupillage  so  irksome,  she  has  preserved  in  her 
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aBrtkafc>mfirai'/piiitfcy  wfaioh  twion  the  simplicitjr ' 
o^keckaainierviaitirttiliapon.  iier^  Ellen  Boee^ 
neafeU'Bas  luip^l^  beeniBaired  from  alt  tbe  oor« 
nipb(  }i]&tiataotBrno£t  a/  jfgidiionable  semiiuary '  fi>r 
7otio^.ladiea^lier.jniiuli8!weUiii8l^^  and 
tbe-JiiDOcence  ofh^  Uoart  is  as  fresh,  as  tbe^ 
beaul!]?^  o£  her  ferm;      [    .  >  • 

.  .'S^n^inh  girls  hate-been  too  long  educated  finr  > 
skcr^  aiid  dependieney;  all  those  virtoes,  wMok 
inl  ar.vb^ell-'bom  female  .are  of  natite  growth,  are^ 
jidt^  only  left  ontrained,  bat  they 'are  so  inter* 
t^Tfined  with  artificial  feelings^  that  all  that  ie. 
S'extiiine)  and  lonely  in  tbeir'  nature,  is  disfigured  - 
si^md  fipoilt-*^he<effect  of  tiiis  bad  education  goes 
tilinoagh  life  with  them.    The  character  of  our 
seohfin  society  is  moulded  by  the  influence  of 
^v^omen ;  it  is  in  'their  power  to  make  us  what  we 
oiight  to  be  i  their  mooral  dosmsdon  might  alter 
t;^^^  o<»kiditioti  of -society^ '  but  unfort^smately ,  they 
-e^cbntent  td>go'on  in  a  state  jof  willing  subser** 
'cti^'ito  the  oapidce  'Of  thmr  male  worshippers, 
^v^^h^inot  s61]dtude  beyond' a- rich  stiitor,' atid^a- 
ti-ondsome'Settlemcto*;:- ••'  ^-^■'•'••■'^•■-   ;:"'•':  ■'^■•^:l-- 
'^  I  remember  our  friend  TimoiTonc^  reitlark-' 
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ing^  that  the  sexes  seemed  endowed  with  the 
faculty  of  destroying  each  other's  happiness. 
There  is  but  too  ttiuch  truth  in  this  remark; 
but  the  worlds  let  us  hope,  will  grow  wiser^  as  it 
growsolder*-c6mpared  with  what,  in  thbprogress 
of  moral  truth,  mankind  will  one  day  become, 
we  are  as  yet  but  in  our  infancy;  The  blind 
man  spoken  of  by  Locke,  ismbied  the  colour  of 
red  resembled  the  sound  of  a  trumpet. t  =  This  is 
about  the  length  we  hai^e  •  ornnred  in  the  leiding 
concerns  of  religion  and  government.  If.  you 
call  for  proof,  I  refer  you  to  the  Protestant 
Church  of  Ireland^  and  to  the  tenets  of  the 
senior  wranglers  in  Parliament,  both  Whigs  and 
Tories,  But  I  find  myself  returning  impercep- 
tibly to  politics,  which  warns  me  to  brings  this 
epistle  to  an  end. 

"  What  Pope  says  of  the  natural  world,  that— 

'  All  subsists  by  elemental  strife  !' 

holds  equally  true  of  the  political.  One  thing 
is  certain,  that  the  reign  -of  party  is  every  day 
drawing  nearer  to  a  close.  No  leader,  be  his 
followers  who  they  may,  can  now  lord  it  over 
public  opinion  as  formerly. — The  leading  Tories 
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are  at  present  struggliDg  <m  with  ^  the  tempest 
iathei^  teeth  ;'  but  i(  must  be  quite  evident  to 
them^  by  thi$'tk»ep  -that  the  present  generation 
axe  wiser  far  than  their  aires^  fOid  that  minis- 
terial support  is  iu>  longer  to.  be  had  at  the 
market  price.    But  Govenunent  followers  must 
be:  led  ^  and  a  prime  minister  ia^  by  virtue  of  his 
oflic)e>  a  woifker  of  miradet. : 
^ .  ^5  Aifter  thi»  loi^  letter,  J  tLuH  to  debar  my- 
self the  uab  of  pen  and  ink  for  a  month  to  come, 
^idietii"  .   . 
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-■'•jK-j  iJi  *r.fh  I>(oii  I  o>LTjOff  :  ;f  ^Al]zv\  ^)i v"- 
■  ■r;rL  -<?KA?^^tE^  fSM^-   .11770  pjd  tnoi^ 

cbanictw  Qf-Gec^ge  IV^.j-Fa?,  ^f?^og^gj^  ^^Jte 
diimer  party^hadj^lJuck^Pel^^ 
and  he  feltcouyw;^^,it  jfr^,ftot  ??^p%d  w^?^ 
•ome.iidequate  9a}|fe^j,,Inva,cpi?.Ye^jio9  jjl^ 
occurred  a  few  days  afi;efwjg^a>  t^p^ol^cj^nw^ce 

was  a!4vefted..jtp  ^Ijjr  :'J^iw«ci  ^"^^(i  ^!Vl  '^^ 
not  hesitate  to  ^couift,,%:.t^  !^^^^?«  i?r^^ 
of-)feeUng;in^^^  g.»- 

"  Perceiving  your  agitation,  I  was  gte4^5fPft^ 
fjar  8upgjf^B§0d  it^  as  tp  mfJce iip,xeplf .'t.  .jj-  .^ 

<VI  take  blame  to.  myself  for.  h^TjiB\g,,feptj^3^/? 
any  emotion  at  aUj  h;»it  J  ^^  $?keii.  \fj  ^^^^^l^^ 
The  subject  came  up  uu^xpeyj^dlyi  ^'fAfi^^ 
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collections  whicli  rushed  to  my  mind^  had  an 
effect  which^  at  the  moment^  I  could  not  conceal. 
I  mention  this  to  account  for  my  discomposure, 
not  to  justify  it ;  because  I  hold  that  in  conver- 
sation, especially  in  a  mixed  company,  every 
one  has  a  right  to  express  his  real  sentiments^ 
whatever  they  may  be,  and  no  one  of  the  party 
is  privileged  to  take  offence  because  they  differ 
from  his  own.      H&d  heimbwn^he  character  of 
the  personage  he  vras  speaking  of  as  I  do— if  the 
tame  facts  were  within  his  knowledge  as  are 
Within  min6>  he  would,  if  unprejudiced,  have 
foimied  a'-^^fy  different'  estimate  of  hiib.    He 
ha^'^b^ed!  hk  opinion,  however,  on  grounds 
saSds&clto]^  to  hiin^lf,  and  that  is  as  niuch  as 
can  bfe'ireqtiired  of  atty  man.** 

'**-He,  perhapli,  adopted  his  opinion  of  that 
personage,^  said  DelaiAere,  '^  from  report,  and 
tbe  favouritism  of  paitify  f-— ycm  from  demonstra- 
tiire  proof.** 

**  That,  I  apprehend,**  repUed  his  friend,  "  is 
aibout  the  difference  in  the  nature  of  our  infor- 
mation. I  consider  the  perfidy  of  George  IV. 
towards  his  Queen,  and  his  cruel  and  unmanly 
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treatment  of  her  from  fir»tto  last,  as  nbexMipkd 
in  the  history  of  modem  depcavit]^.  Hift'piftsl^ 
cation  of  her  was  fi>Uowedfoutifoy'€r9«r)^hkixc- 
tion  that  the  meanest  andi^most -reckle^  :tigm 
geance  could  suggest:'  Tlienilook  at  tile  ^i^ 
rate  and  savage  inhnmani(y  of  th^tpetisectti^iil 
— ^it  began  with  the  first  hon^  of  her  nsualtiag^i^^ 
it  heaped  wrongs  and  ibsults  and  mortificattoii^ 
upon  her  to  the  very  hour  of  heirdeath^and  efw 
then  it  was  not  glutted ;  it  tore  the  jomani^nti 
from  her  coffin,  and  kept  upa  ruiining  figbt 
with  her  dead  body^  to  the  Very  threshold  clHAie 
grave!"  ■.■       f;   s.-^-ji 

He  rose  from  his  chair,  and  walked  towaxds 
the .  window.  After  a  few  moments  he  n^uxnoft^ 
and  again  took  his  seat;  ,  ..o    ^ir  j|. 

"I  know  of  no  period  in  the  pwcef^-lifiep" 
said  Delamere,  ^'  nor,  indeed;,  of  ai^y  one.piiji^ 
act  in  the  course  of  at^  in  which  he  .wbifeit^ 
anything  of  noble  or  elevfited  feeling,  ^tfr)^ 
we  see  the  sort  of  training  that  otir  princes  ,|rer 
ceive  fcom  thdr  youth  xxp,  ean.  we  wonder  :thM 
the  blood  royal  is. the  mo8timpure>blood;.in  9^ 
nation  ?  The  studied  ferins  of  court '  etit^Uette 
— the  external  graces  of  manner — all  that  has 
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lefereoioe  to  rank,  and  ^omp^  and  stataon^  and 

theartifiiHal  acoompIiahiQents  tkat  belong  to  them 

-rrinre  tattgbtlineuflon'liae^  and  precept  upon 

precept  I.    But  by<\<^bMDy  and  in  iribat  manner 

ajT^iMu:  >princee  educated  for  the  arduous  duties 

oi  l^'Statioin  to  T^hioh  tiiey  are  bom  ?    Whose 

taskisitio  imbue  their r-mindi  wiijx  the  senti^ 

aaents ^nd  feelings  fitted  lo. their  high  calling, 

aad  to  expand. theivibosQHia. to  the  reception  of 

all:  that  isgodd  and  great  in.  conduct  and  in  cha- 

"Hkstknr  I     l?hat  this  ia  attecljr .  disregarded,  is 

enpMent  from  their  doings  in  tke  trorldi     It  is 

clear  that  their  teachers  haVe  directed  all'  their 

attention  to  externals  ;  that  the  cultiration  of  the 

higher  &cukie8**-the  dnrwing  out/and  cherishing 

all  the  finer  sympathies  of  our  (hMxral  nature^^ 

had  ihade  n6  ^art  of  hbir  eoncem.    The  heir- 

s^^^eli^nt/  fa^yond  all  Olkers,  is  left  to  himself; 

xi^^'fet^the  trof Id  Would  his  Ihitor  risk  giving 

ofl^Hie'fyy  te^stiii^  hss  intt,  of  thwarting  his 

if^liii»ti€ttii^.    He  keeps  his  eyef  «pon  die  future, 

Biad%tbov wiser'  in  his  generation  to  put  a  spoke 

itif^iirwlieeliof  his/^wtei  prefdtment :  the  result 

is^lMWUs-badpropeilsities  are  connived  at, 
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his  animal  itliptLliieef  att  stl^ifiig^tbebed  Jishe^xqieiui 
into  inanhobd^  ted4d»pa88loris>  £9aurfu|lgit\piedi> 
mindnft^liaTe  ilto  h^^  4}t  '^ll^nreiittdbUiftojfamir 
t^nd^th.  He  lia^  formed  no  e»tBm«teof  ftHe  yri»e 
of  moral  charaxstep.  H^doesnotfeelibqf  m^'Wlt 
pottance  to  obtain  the  regiard^  t^^fiym^t^i)bd9r 
the  respect  t>f^1ih6  people  w}iom  heEl(ioki.farita)d 
to  govern.  Heisbut^theTeac^^afiihiidinagibaiy 
of  ^y  erirto  happen  from^tiiei^dilUke^  Mr  any 
betiefit  to  be  derived  from  their  good  vx>piBi(ili. 
H6  will  be  ''Idiig  hereafter/ ^^^thcni  tduljosijp 
obedience.  Their  allegiance  is  hislby^wi  Hb#- 
their  tliat  allegiance  is  from  the  hearty>!ifi'::a  jmI- 
ter  with  which  he  does  not  cone^m  himsel^^jBk 
lives  in  ia  splendid  eirole  of  parasitea^  admiren^ 
and  flatterers,  male  and  female.  Witfain^^dis 
circle  everything  is,  to  him,  of  laurpmaiiyvjtfr. 
terest;  and  fbr  the  opimons  that  may  be  fptm^ 
of  him  by  those  beyond  ity  he  cares  no  mose  than 
for  the  chirping  of  grasshoppers.*' 

"  Your  picture  is  truly  drawn,**  said:  Ximon : 
'^  but  what  an  incalculable  evil  to  a  nation  to  be 
governed  by  a  king  thus  educated !    How  much 
of  the  prevailing  profligacy  and  want  of  prin- 
ciple among  the  upper  ranks  of  society,  was 
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geiifiBted?jb|(otheijffpig^^  pf.the.  JPzinci^  .J^gexlt. 

Bfe«rqv€rfjiri3fart  olrdi^tU^fti  i  Jw^oiw, .  oi;  of.  ge- 
hdiA7  cfPJiakn$mtm$tJ^i  r.  X1^>  cqift^pfin^tiog.  in- 

IsisdtjF  4ipBCjHid€id  .fo^'t]^  oltoaea  bequeath  ..them^ 
^«i£d'ii^i»^Sl8(d£j|iilj[>£rC€^tib^  Bxoffp^  all  ranb^^ 

iff' WeatiJ^QUml^f^^f  l^i^:4m^eigD{,  md  of 

viapk^  fa]?r6r«adr«4»i»^8^of  riii^val.pkligatio  — 
wiWB  ImfnVikfii^Ka^d^J^^  — ^erehe 

#0cn  to  fitand  allDoffrom  all  unw^orthy  companion- 
fet£p<4^erB!lufr.€£iipejififa  socli  oj)Jj.a8  befitted 
l)dui'^itation-<»^^BB(d  rwere  bis  debts  cQnscieQtiously 
iHtchatigei^,  ho#  igr^t^wipuld  b^  ^^  moral  in- 
itae^eenf  ymehlan  eiiiflinple  on  ,the  ;gi:eat  body 
-<^T|i(^  pdoplr'l '  II  wto^M  operate  as^a^species  of 
oducsticui/ fli^  its  jKtaetioal  xesnlt  would  be<  in- 
valuable. Sudv  axi  ^esudted  :patteni-  of  integrity 
ttfiftniiiaiihQod ,  rwonld  4)ake  r  virtue  rever^nced^ 
^iid' votftdrkeep  ]D«iLe«ty.]|i  5K>untenance.^' 
^'>iitfrTaidrn)etyBfit  W  «odLj3ty/'  said  .Delamere, 
^''iJnQi^  bi8iBicsAciilab]b^  '-J^  would  be.  the  first 
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exhibition  of  the  kind  which  the  world  eVer 
witnessed^  and  c<Hild  not  jGedl  of  its  efiSsct.-  Tt 
win  be  a  red-letter  day  in  the  Almanac  whenetei^ 
it  comes.  Fnturity  may  perhaps  haye  such  a  di^ 
in  store  for  us^  but  I  fear  it  is  very  &r  distant/* 

^Should'  it  ever  teive/'  said  Timon,  '^tbe 
fotupe  will  present  a  very  di!6ferent  appearance! 
from  the  past."  •  <         /  i 

^^  At  rpresent^^  ad4ed  Ddbunere,  **  the  whcd^ 
frametwork  of  Bl^e^^  in' England  is  disjointed^ 
—The  i^rings  are^<y?ei*Blarained^  and  the  pAra 
are  all  jarring  aaid  out  ^f  harmony. — The  enjbjp^ 
ments  of  the  wealthy  are  over-rated ; — ^they  loibl: 
for  happiness  in  money,  and  do  not  find.it. 
Women  seek  it  in  marri^e,  and  it  flies  befove 
them. — ^The  rich  give  the  poor  no  sympathy^ 
and  the  poor  give  the  rich  no  repose.  Into 
what  all  this  wiU  settle  itself ,  would  take  a  wiser 
head  than  mine  to  prophesy.*' 

"  How  sad  a  mistake  it  is/'  said  Timon^  •'to 
imagine  that  the  highest  ranks  are  the  happiest ! 
With  men  to  a  certain  extent,  and  in  H  certain 
sense  of  the  word,  it  may  be  so ;  but  with  the 
gentler  sex,  it  is  peculiarly  otherwise.    Woman 
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is  a  lonely 9  mi]irotected  creature*    She, is  at  the 
merqy  qf  the  ebbs  apd  floors  of  the  world ;  and 
he^n^Mwe Aaiiiojl3£tt^.to,,coiiteiid  with  them. 
Sh0  Ao0k8  out  fos  ^mp  ol^eoti^  to  which  her 
heart  iCfOL  attach,  itself;  and  the.  endearing  hours 
of  her  lile;aDe  passed  in  tjbe  ind^lgenfie  of  &ose 
fediogSi  to .:^ which.,  suoh  an:  attachi&eiit  gives 
I»rth.     In  those  feelings  it  is,  that  all  her  hap- 
piness begins  and  eiQd$.!.  ,But  to  the  highrbom 
dftnghteri^.of  rank  stud  fashion,  the  exquisite 
deligiht  flowii^  ^mn^niutual  a&ction  is,  ex- 
cept, in  -urory  rare  instances,  wholly  unknown. 
All  its  si^reet -and  :Sacr^  feelings  are  sacrificed 
to^pecplatiQ^  4^  aiS^uence  and  splendour,  and 
£wiily.  aggrandizement ; — OYiertures  are  made, 
t^urms  are.  discussed5 .  ipreluninaries    adjusted, 
settlements,  prepared,  and  after  all,  the  nuptuals 
are  solemmzed  ;-T^nd  what  is  the  result  ?" 

^'  That  the  marriage-Jb^d  is  of  eider-down,  and 
its  pillow  a  pillow  of  thorns,"  replied  Dela- 
mera. 

**  It  was  too  &tally  thus  with  the  poor  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,"  said  Timon.  *'  The  whole  of 
lier  wedded  life  was  one  dark  day  of  desolation ; 
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at  no  time  did  eren  one  ray  o£  brightnefls>|^eiaii 
upon  it.  The  first  and  only  letter  she  reeom^ 
irom  her  royal  suitor  and  betrotHed  hu^band^ 
preyiousto  their  marriage,  was  not  calculated 
to  raise  any  high  expectations  of  connghW 
felicity.  She  read  it  again  and  again,  and  it  did 
not  fail  to  give  birth  to  most  uneasy  antidpar 
tions;  but  still  there  was  nothing  in  it  fitMh 
which  to  predict  the  hapless  &te  that  aw^tited 
her.  Bhe  could  not  foresee  firom  it,  that  all  difc 
purest  feelings  of  her  heiart  would  be  stung  ib 
the  quick.  She  could  not  contemplate  thkt  ft 
was  in  the  nature  of  man,  much  less  of  iSie 
heir-apparent  to  the  throne  of  England,  to  a6t 
so  unfeelingly  to\trards  her  as  a  woman,  and  so 
cruelly  as  a  wife,  as  to  make  her  future  life  one 
continual  source  of  bitter  agony,  and  painfioil 
humiliation." 

Timon  here  rose,  and  going  to  the  further 
end  of  the  library,  he  took  down  from  an  upper 
shelf  of  the  book-case,  a  small  box,  cohered 
with  Eussian  leather,  which  he  unlocked;  and 
after  looking  over  a  long  list  of  the  documents 
it  contained,  all  of   which  were   respectively 
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Mki^ea^'^bM    i^ttd^;ii-bed^    Wtook   fi^tn  it  a 

bitfJifHelrei^dftid  he,^t)tittitog  thd  folloMng  into 
^lkii'4^d  46f  Delam^te^  '^is  the  letter  of  the 
ifill^i^'  to  which  I  refer.  ' 

rA\9i^^i^^3?^^^^^  ^^  ma  rchfre  Cousine, 
.^ij4g[j'flpejn'g^^^ei^.^yo^s,fpur  voua  exprimer 

j5?ffl5^S°^i8lP^y*^°^^J"^^^i^^  J!e^poir  flattenr 
.^  Jgii^yoir  Qefljt-^tr0,^cax|tEibuw^.ft  vdtre  bon- 

A^Sfitj  J  -1  ^ fi^I^?i»  ^^TA ;  iPfWc^^ :  i^'en  w!at- 
j¥^^mft?*  ftiTfJWPPW  k:refst§  4e  wes  jouw,  et  en 
^jps^^fjBni^pt.h^^jS^VWij^  PiBifewi  qw  combler 
J^s  pjua  ^douf  ^^ov^x  ^e  .11104,  ccp^rw. .   C'est  ayw 

"  Ma  tres  chere  Cousine>       - 
^A)iii)  t^.ii     f' li^6fe^  b*B  aflfectiotm^  Cousin, 

>  •:.v^o:y  u.\  i^L^ii  iw^'    "Et^ftitliir  epbtix^       ' 

■'■  ■''  ■  ^'^  -^'-"^   ''''■'    '    ••    •  ■■■■  '^*George  R 

*  "  It  is  fJxe  first  time,  my.  dear  Cousin,  that  I  have  yentured 
^o    address  you,  to  express  how  happy  I  feel  myself  in  th^ 
VOL.    I.  N 
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Delamere  having  read  it  attentiyely^  laid  it 
down  on  the  table.  He  presently  took  it  up 
again^  and  re-perused  it. 

**  It  is^  certainly,"  said  he,  **  a  rich  specimen 
of  its  class.  As  a  declaration  of  love,  I  think 
it  is  one  of  the  most  edifying  on  record." 

"  It  marks  the  man,"  replied  Timon.  '*  His 
passions  were  so  sated,  and  worn  down,  that  he 
could  not  eyen  muster  strength  of  expression 
sufficient  to  conceal  his  indifference." 

"  It  bears,"  said  Delamere,  "  upon  the  fiice  of 
it,  to  be  the  language  of  a  lover  who  finds  him- 
self obliged  to  say  something,  when  he  has 
nothing  to  say;  and  whose  gallantry  can  just 
reach  far  enough  to  dress  up  a  phrase  or  two  of 
devotion,  in  which  his  heart  has  no  share." 

flattering  hope  of  being  able,  perhaps,  to  contribute  to  your 

happiness.     Believe  me,  my  dear  Princess,  that  in  attaching 

myself  to  you  for  the  remainder  of  my  day^,  and  in  rendering 

you  happy,  I  shall  but  fulfil  the  tenderest  wishes  of  my  heart 

It  is  with  these  desires,  until  I  can  confirm  them  with  my 

lips,  that  I  haye  the  honour  to  subscribe  myself, 

"  My  very  dear  Cousin, 

*'  Your  very  affectionate  Cousin, 

''  And  future  husband, 

'<6eor6S  p. 
''London    Oct,  23,  1794." 


ti 
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It  happened  too/'  said  Timon^  ^  that  a 
Tery  few  days  after  she  had  received  it^  some 
aoonymous  informadou  reached  her^  of  a  most 
painful  nature,  relatiye  to  certain  female  asso* 
dates  of  the  Prince,  and  particularly  to  his  then 

existiiig  Uaison  with  Lady  J .     When  she 

received  this  intelligence,  the  conflict  of  her 
feelings,  susceptible^,  affectionate,  and  high- 
spirited  as  she  was,  may  be  readily  imagined." 

*'Her  marriage  had  no  honey-moon,"  said 
Delamere. 

*'  Indeed  it  had  not,"  replied  Timon.  "  The 

insolent  harlotry  of  Lady  J ,  and  the  neglect, 

insult,  and  mortification,  which  she  underwent 
from  the  Prince,  even  during  that  short  period 
of  proverbial  felicity,  would  have  broken  any 
female  heart  less  firm  than  her  own.  Her's 
Was  not  a  chequered  scene  of  existence,  in 
which  sorrow  is  relieved  by  occasional  intervals 
of  happiness; — she  was  made  to  lead  a  life  of 
flaily  and  hourly  annoyance  —  annoyance  of  a 
Icind  which  even  the  strongest  mind  finds  it 
difficult  to  bear  up  against.  When  one  con- 
siders the  personal  loveliness  of  the  Princess, 

N  2 
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one  is  at  a  loss  for  language,  in  which  to  express 
the  indignation  excited  by  the  bmtal  unman- 
liness  with  which  die  was  treated.  But  iht 
Prince  was  a  mere  sensualist.  As  to  loY^-^ibfi 
sublime  sentiment  whidi  is  among  liie  inibom 
feelings  of  onr  nature — ^he  knew  it:  not.  YMfk 
the  first  hour  of  his  marriage;  he  had  resolTcd 
to  effect  a  separation ;  and  he  took'lus  measwte 
accordingly.**  /I  .  ■ '     .       .'    ..? 

'*  It  is  not  difficult,  I  should  think,*'  said  Dt- 
lamere,  ''for  any  husband  00  to- Goiidtictiliim^ 
self  towards  his  wife,  as  to  make  her  desuxois 
of  living  apart  from  him.**  .  « 

''  In  common  life,  certainly  not,*'  replied  Timoni; 
"  but  with  persons  standing  befere  the  world,  in 
the  exalted  station  which  the  FHnce  'Hegenit 
and  his  royal  consort  occupied,  it  could  <  not  ^be 
accomplished  without  placing  the  latter  iuvE 
peculiarly  painful  situation;  a  situation,  whj^h 
she  would  naturally  make  almost  any  Bacrifioe 
to  ayoid.  After  enduring  for  twelye  months 
the  most  afflictive  indignities,  she  wrote  a  letiier 
of  remonstrance  to  the  Prince,  and  here  is /his 
answer  to  it : — 
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/^  Madam, 
^^  You  mast  allow  me  to  answer  in  English 
yotir  letter  of  this*  morning,  as  you  sufficiently 
understand  the  language;  because  it  is  essen* 
tial  to  me  to  explain  myoelf  without  any  pos- 
flible'  amfaigaity  on  the  subject  of  the  unwise, 
grotmdless^     and    most    injurious    imputation 
which  you  hare  thought  fit  to  cast  upon  me.    In 
the  first  place,  Madam^  I  beg  you  to  recollect, 
thait  Z  detailed  to  you  the  peculiar  circumstances 
by  which  I  must  be  led  for  some  time  into  a 
course  of  dinners  abroad,  that  you  might  not 
misconstrue  my  absence  into  any  purposed  neg- 
lect  towards  you ;  and  unless  you  are  conscious 
that  the  tone  you  have  unfortunately  taken, 
must  necessarily  make  your  society  uncomfort- 
able to  me,  you  ought)  in  candour,   to  have 
l>een  satisfied: with  the  reasons  I  gave.     As  to 
Xhe  sentence  of  your  letter,  which  intimates  that 
3    oblige  you  to   dine   tSte-drtSte  with  Lady 
Jersey,  I  should  be  lost  in  astonishment  at  a 
statement  so  utterly  contradictory  to  truth,  did 
X  not  perceive,  with  great  concern,  an  object  in 
%hat  assertion,  to  which  I  shall  advert  presently- 
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I  am  more  immediately  celled  to  notice  the 
indelicate  expressions  which  yon  hare  used 
towards  me^  in  the  allusion  you  make  to  Lacly 
Jersey.  Believe  me.  Madam,  that  the  persow 
who  endeavour  to  poison  your  mind  with  tbs 
vile  calumnies  which  have  been  propagated  in 
the  world  respecting  Lady  Jersey,  are  no  less 
seriously  your  enemies,  than  mine ;  they  hope 
to  further  their  private  malignant  views,  by  fo- 
menting discord  between  you  and  me>  at  the 
expense  of  m  both.  What  else.  Madam,  than 
imgovemable  disgust  in  my  nond,  could  be  the 
consequence,  were  it  in  your  power  to  make  me 
meanly  and  dishonourably  sacrifice,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  publiC)  a  woman  whom  I  declared  to 
you,  on  your  arrival,  not  to  be  my  mistress,  as 
you  indecorously  term  her— but  a  friend,  to 
whom  I  am  attached  by  the  strong  ties  of  habi* 
tude,  esteem  and  respect?  Were^ it  otherwise, 
were  my  connexion  with  Lady  J^  of  a  diffe* 
rent  nature,  such  repugnance  at  the  idea,  comes, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  (singularly  from 
you.     I  cannot  forget  that  you  have  launched 
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out  to  me,  in  praise  of  another  woman*  whose 
character  never  would  have  been  known  to  you^ 
but  through  the  interested  or  yindictiye  sugges- 
tions of  designing  individuals — praises^  the 
only  drift  of  which  could  be  to  reconcile  me  to 
a  person,  whose  conduct  I  always  must  resent 
with  just  indignation.  But  let  me  remind  you. 
Madam,  that  the  intimacy  of  my  £dendship 
with  Lady  Jersey,  under  all  the  false  colour 
which  slander  has  given  it,  was  perfectly  known 
to  you  before  you  accepted  my  hand ;  for  you 
told  meito  on  your  arrival,  reciting  the  particu- 
lars of  the  anonymous  letters  which  transmitted 
the  information  to  Brunswick;  and  giving  your- 
self credit,  for  having  suppressed  all  mention  of 
their  purport,  but  to  myself.  This  was  two 
dajrd  before  we  were  married.  I  then  took  the 
oppoitnnity  of  telling  you,  that  Lady  J.  was 
one  of  the  oldest  acquaintances  I  had  in  thii 
eountiry ;  and  that  the  confidence  resulting  from 
so  long  a  friendship,  had  enabled  her  to  offer 
advice,  which  contributed  hot  a  little  to  decide 
me  to  marriage.    You  will  recollect,  Madam, 
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that  you  haTe  seTeral  ladies  in  your  fjEnuily, 
besides  Lady  J.,  any  or  every  of  whom,  it  is 
in  your  power  to  summon^  either  for  dinner 
or  company,  at  any  time.  Lady  Willoughbyi 
as  sister  to  Lady  Cholmondley,  you  know  to  h^ 
likewise  admitted  to  obey  your  invitation..  If 
the  choice  be  not  more  extensive,^  it  is  not  my 
fault,  but  is  the  consequence  of  the  etiquette 
existing  from  all  times  for  the  situation  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales.  You  know.  Madam,  that 
at  times  when  Lady  J.  has  not  been  in  waiting, 
you  have  asked  to  dinner  other  of  your  ladies, 
(or,  at  least,  always  might  have  done  so,  had 
you  pleased,)  than  the  one  which  happened  to 
be  in  attendance.  What  impeded  you,  or 
what  impedes  your  doing  so  in  the  case  of 
Lady  J.  ?  I  never  said  any  thing  to  you,  which 
could  ever  influence  you  to  make  a  distinc-; 
tion  between  any  of  your  ladies,  leaving  it  to 
your  own  taste  and  judgment,  to  regulate  your 
society  among  them,  as  might  be  most  gratifying 
to  yourself.  But,  Madam,  I  much  fear  that  the 
insinuation  of  your  being  forced  to  keep  com- 
pany alone  with  Lady  J.  through  a  long  day, 
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as  you  state  it^  was  not  meant  for  me,  who  must 
know  the  total  want  of  foundation  for  such  a 
representation.  I  am  very  apprehensive,  that 
70U  have  been  inconsiderate  enough  to  imagine 
that  you  might  hereafter  appeal  to  the  copy  of 
that  letter,  in  order  to  prove  to  others,  not  so 
well  informed,  the  ground  you  had  for  dissatis- 
fiiction.  This  I  the  more  suspect,  from  the 
forced  and  insidious  compliments  paid  to  the 
English  nation  in  another  passage;  involving, 
however,  a  most  unjustifiable  charge  against  mc. 
by  the  contrast  in  which  I  may  be  supposed  to 
stand.  The  strange  incorrectness  of  your 
writing,  and  of  your  turn  of  expression,  may 
possibly  have  made  me  misunderstand  this ;  but 
it  is  necessary  that  I  should  speak  to  the  point, 
as  I  am  determined  to  leave  nothing  doubtful 
between  us.  If,  Madam,  such  a  purpose  has 
been  indistinctly  floating  in  your  mind,  I  recom- 
mend to  you,  to  ascertain  to  yourself  exactly 
what  result  you  expect  from  it, — what  improve- 
"anent  does  your  situation  admit,  which  does  not 
depend  wholly  on  the  prudence  and  propriety 
of  your  own  conduct  ?  We  have,  unfortunately, 
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been  obliged  to  acknowledge  to  each  other>  that 
we  cannot  find  happiness  in  our  union,  dif 
cumstances  of  character  and  education^  which 
it  is  needless  to  discuss,  now  render  that  imposr 
sible ;  it  then  only  remains,  that  we  should  make 
the  situation  as  little  uncomfortable  to  each 
other,  as  its  nature  will  allow.  It  has  been 
my  studious  wish  to  soften  it  in  that  respect  to 
you.  I  have  been  solicitous  that  you  should 
have  every  gratification  which  the  nature  of  the 
times,  the  manners  of  this  country,  and  the 
established  customs  of  your  rank,  would  admit; 
with  a  due  regard,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  pecu- 
niary difficulties  I  so  cruelly,  unjustly  labour 
under.  Those  difficulties,  undoubtedly,  pre* 
elude  you  from  a  part  of  that  splendour  which 
ought  to  attend  a  princess  of  Wales ;  but  you 
well  know,  that  no  blame  can,  on  that  head,  rest 
with  me,  or  with  the  King,  whose  honourable 
support  to  me,  I  must  always  acknowledge  with 
most  grateful  sensibility.  However,  these  wishes 
on  my  part  for  your  comfort,  can  in  no  way  be  so 
eflFectually  counteracted,  as  by  your  attempting, 
— and  in  which  you  must  fail — to  establish  an 
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interest  and  a  comfort^  irreconcileable  with 
mine.  The  tin&ir  and  insidious  attacks^  which 
you  seem  disposed  to  make  upon  my  tranquillity 
and  welfare^  must  disincline  me  to  contribute 
to  your  satisfaction  and  pleasure,  in  the  degree 
I  should  desire.  Let  me,  therefore,  beg  of  you 
to  make  the  best  of  a  situation,  unfortunate  for 
us  both;  which  is  only  to  be  done  by  not  waw 
Umh,  creating,  or  magniiying,  uncomfortable 
circumstances.  I  have  desired  Lady  Chol- 
mondley  to  have  the  goodness  to  be  the  bearer 
of  this  letter,  that  she  may  explain  any  phrase 
to  you,  should  there  be  any  which  you  might 
^ot  perfectly  comprehend.  I  am,  Madam,  with 
£reat  truth, 

**  Most  sincerely  yours, 

"George  P. 
April  2\8t,  1796." 


€t 


What  think  you  of  that  epistle  ?" 
That  it  is  quite  in  character  with  the  per- 
^Hage  that  penned  it,"  replied  Delamere.  "  He 
^  «t  faithful  emblem  of  his  race." 

**  It  is  such  a  letter,"  said  Timon,  "  as  could 
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only  proceed  from  a  mind  closed  against  every 
suggestion  of  honour,  and  every  feeling  of 
shame." 

'^  Which,"  added  Delamere,  "  is  the  case  of 
most  minds  which  have  been  cast  in  a  royal 
mould." 


•    -rf 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

What  a  striking  contrast  does  the  republic 
under  Cromwell  exhibit,  compared  with  mon- 
archy as  dispensed  by  the  House  of  Hanover ! 
The  difference  has  afforded,  and  will  long 
continue  to  afford,  ample  food  for  meditation. 
Had  the  Georges  but  possessed  the  high  and 
glorious  mind  of  that  extraordinary  man,  or 
anything  approaching  to  it,  how  unlike  what  it 
is,  would  be  the  condition  of  England  at  this 
moment  Had  tiiey  had  but  a  tythe  of  his 
judgment,  justness,  and  penetration,  in  what 
an  altered  position  should  we  now  have  stood, 
as  respects  our  relation  to  the  whole  of  Eu- 
rope. 

It  needs  no  great  effort, — it  requires  no  com- 
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manding  genius  on  the  part  of  the  ruler  of  a 
nation,  to  promote  and  protect  its  interests.  It 
wants  only  the  wiU,  and  the  choice  of  sincere 
and  sound  advisers.  But  instead  of  this,  both 
Church  and  State  open  all  their  greater  and 
lesser  batteries  against  erery  fortress  of  popular 
freedom ;  and  hence,  that  resolute  and  wide- 
spread warfare  against  the  lords  of  earth,  in 
which,  to  use  the  words  of  Milton, — 


.(i 


matten  now  are  strained 


Up  to  the  height,  whether  to  hold  or  break." 

Cromwell,  in  the  hey-day  of  his  youth,  with 
all  the  passions  of  a  warm  and  vigorous  tem- 
perament, and  amid  all  the  excesses  which 
grew  out  of  it,  did,  nevertheless,  not  neglect 
the  studies  which  led  to  the  attainment  of  emi- 
nence, and  which  qualified  him  in  every  way, 
for  the  high  station  at  which  he  aimed.  If  his 
younger  life  was  somewhat  dissolute,  it  was 
never  tarnished  by  any  act  of  meanness,  un- 
manliness,  or  dishonour.  His  gallantry  was 
graceful  and  generous;    he    never   forgot  the 
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ennobling  worth  of  the  sex,  nor  the  homage 
that  was  due  to  it.  Borne  away,  as  at  times  he 
was^  hj  the  tide  of  pleasure,  his  mind  was  not 
emasculated.  He  was  every  inch  a  man,  which 
is  infinitely  more  to  his  praise,  than  to  have  been 
^' every  inch  a  king."  He  was  nobly  bom,  and 
he  did  not  disgrace  his  descent.*'* 

*  "  Oliver  Cromwell  enjoyed  the  adrantage  of  being  weil- 
b9m,  in  a  better  aense  than  the  word  bears  when  it  is  used  to 
lignify  a  descent  from  a  long  line  of  ancestors  less  illustrious 
than  their  titles — men  of  splendid  stars,  and  squalid  hearts — 
men,  whose  heads  are  not  of  half  the  value  of  their  coronets. 
He  was  descended,  through  his  mother,  from  the  youngest  of 
the  three  sons  of  Alexander,  Lord  Stewart,  of  Scotland,  the 
fotmder  qf  the  royal  family  qf  the  Stuarts  ;  and  Cromwell, 
the  commoner,  was  three  generations  nearer  their  common 
progenitor,  than  Charles  the  King.  Charles  the  Firet,  and 
Croicwbll's  mother,  were  eighth  eoutint.  The  great-grand- 
litfair  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  Sir  Richard  Williams,  adopted  the 
BBme  of  Cromwell  from  his  uncle,  Thomas  Cromwell,  a  great 
man,  and  a  great  statesman,  who,  though  the  son  of  a  black- 
suUh,  became  Earl  of  Essex,  the  prime-minister  of  Henry 
YIII,  and  vicar-general  of  England. 

**  Afl  regards  his  parents,  too,  Oliver  Cromwell  was  well- 
born. His  father  was  Mr.  Robert  Cromwell,  the  second  son 
of  Sir  Henry  Cromwell,  knighted  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
known  to  the  poor  of  his  neighbourhood  as  the  (xolden  Knight. 
Mr.  Robert  Cromwell,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  worthy 
yovngier  brother,  with  a  fortune  of  about  ;^00  per  annum, 
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It  was  to  the  intellectual  energy  of  his  cha-, 
racter.  that  he  owed  his  unrivalled  ascendancy. 

married  in  early  ISfb,    BUaabeth,  the  dangliter  of  WilEUk^ 
Steward,  of  the  dty  of  Ely,  a  young  widow,  witibi  a  jolp^f!p{ 
of  ;^60  a  year.      Mr.   Robert  Cromwell  represented  thiQ 
borough  in  one  of  Elizabeth's^pariiaments ;  he  sat  atto  ai/a 
justioe  of  the  peace,  and  served  as  <me  ci  the  baififfa^  WhcnlilfrV 
son  was  an  infant.    As  their  family  encreaaed,  Mr.  CraiawKlJ||. 
and  his  wife  had  the  good  sense  to  think,  that  a  provision  fpr 
their  children  obtained  by  trade,  wduld  disgracie  nether  1me 
knightly  origin  of  the  otie,inor  the  royal  descent  of  tha  ^Qtkttry'^ 
•—a  wholesome  democratic  conviction,  which  the  positiqppjf 
his  parents  would  infuse  into  the  breast  of  young  Oliver.  .Hb  , 
feither  took  up  the  trade  of  a  brewer  at  Huntingdon.  '  ""^^ 

"  Oliver  Cromwell  had  a  good  moi^ier.     She  assisted  liol . 

husband  in  his  business.    When  left  by  the  death  of  her  hua- 

■       .    ■     ■  J.      .  .   ..    r.  It 

band,  with  the  care  of  a  young  and  numerous  femily,  she  gave 

dowries  to  five  daughters,  sufficient  to  marry  tiiem  into  %oiiA  ' 

families ;  amidst  the  splendoura  of  Whitehall,  her  solioiiades 

were  constant  over  her  beloved  son  in  his  dangerous  eminence; 

— and  when  dying,  she  begged  that  she  might  not  be  interred 

in  a  royal  tomb,  butoarried  to  a  single  grave-in  some  o6lttli^^ 

churchyard.  .-..,- 

*'  Mr.  Forster  gives  us  an  account  of  her  portrait  at  Hinchin- 

brook.      She  wears  a  simple,  though  beautiful  cardinal  or 

cloak  of  velvet,  clasped  by  a  small  rich  jewel ;  and  in  a  white  * 

satin  hood,  is  modestly  enveloped  a  face  with  light  hair,  large 

melancholy  eyes,  a  mouth  small  and  sweet,  yet  full  and  firm,  ' 

as  the  mouth  of  a  heroine,  and  with  a  pervading  expression  i^  ^ 

quiet  affectionateness.*    In  1684,  this  excellent  woman  died  at* 

Whitehall,  when  ninety-four  years  old;  and  a  little  before  her  V 
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It  enabled  him^  singly  and  self-supported,  to 
give  a  new  standard  of  government  to  England, 
after  arvreeping  aMthless  despot  from  his  throne. 
His  legislation  was  of  a  kind  which  always  kept 
the.  sp^u-Jcs  q{  liberty  alive.  Never  did  this 
country  obtain  a  higher  consideration  than  un- 
der his  coutisels ;  nor  was  it  ever  so  well,  or  so 
^^isely  .governed.  Its  greatness  was  his  first 
coBcera  I  all  else  was  secondary. 

Tlie  aboVe  reniarks  fell  from  Delamere  and 
his  friend,  whil^. discussing  the  respective  merits 
of  mxmarchy^and  democracy— a  discussion  which 
naturally  led  to  the  subject  which  had  been 
touched  upon,  the  preceding  day. 

•*  When  I  hear  the  husband  of  the  Princess 
Caroline  praised,  as  the  first  gentleman  in 
Europe,"  said  Timon,  '^  I  can  never  resist  the 
provocation  to  retort,  while  his  intrigue  with 

death,  gave  her  son,  then  Lord  Protector,  her  blessing,  m 
these  noble  and  touching  words : — 'The  Lord  canse  his  face  to 
dime  npon  yon,  and  comfort  yon  in  all  your  adversities,  and 
ciiable  yon  to  do  great  things  for  the  glory  of  your  most  high 
God,  and  to  be  a  relief  unto  his  people ; — my  dear  son,  I 
leave  my  heart  with  thee ; — a  good  night/ '' — Vide  London  and 
Wettmm9ter  Review,  for  October  1839. 
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Lady  Jersey  was  matter  of  scandalous  notoriety^ 
he  forced  her  society  upon  the  princess,  in  a 
manner  the  most  porposely  offensive.  The  in- 
sult was  the  more  unpardonable,  as  it  was  a 
violation  of  decorum  from  which  he  might  so 
easily  have  abstained ;  but,  as  she  once  truly 
said  of  him, '  Rien  ne  lui  coHte.^ " 

*^  The  wrongs  she  suffered,"  said  Delamere, 
**  were  of  that  kind  which  is  the  least  endurable 
to  woman's  nature ;  the  heart  can  fed  no  agony 
equal  to  it." 

^  Here,"  said  Timon,  '*  are  the  letters  winch 
succeeded  those  you  recently  read." 

From  the  Prince  to  the  Princess  of  Wales. 
"  Madam, 

"  Your  letter  exacts  from  me  a  few  words  of 
reply,  after  which,  I  hope,  this  unpleasant  kind 
of  correspondence  will  entirely  cease.  You 
completely  misapprehend  the  language  which 
you  state  to  haye  been  held  to  you  at  Brighton ; 
and  again  two  months  ago,  by  some  mutual 
friends.  I  can  comprehend  the  zeal,  I  can 
admit  the  good  sense,  and  honest  intention,  of 
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any  representations  which  they  have  sponta- 
neously made ;  for  their  evident  purpose  was  to 
prevent  yonr  adopting  a  conduct  injurious  to 
your  own  peace  as  well  as  to  mine ;  but  nothing 
can  be  farther  from  my  sentiments,  than  to 
sanction^  at  any  time,  a  statement  incorrect  in  its 
application.  With  regard  to  another  lady,  it 
was  impossible  that  I  could  ever  have  begun  the 
discussion  with  you ;  and  to  prove  to  you  that 
you  deceive  yourself,  I  only  recollect  her  name 
having  been  mentioned  in  any  manner  to  occa- 
ikm  conversation  thrice  between  us,  in  each  of 
which  instances,  it  was  introduced  by  you ;  first, 
when  you  mentioned  the  anonymous  letter, — 
secondly,  in  the  garden,  when  you  told  me  a 
circumstance  respecting  Payne,  which  nobody 
ftould  know  but  yourself;  and  lasdy,  in  the  con- 
versation alluded  to  in  my  last  letter,  which  took 
place  but  a  few  weeks  since.  I  am  happy  that 
you  see  the  itidelicacy  of  the  appellation  which 
escaped  you  respecting  Lady  Jersey;  let  me 
beg  you  to  recollect,  that  I  have  never  intimated 
the  most  distant  desire  for  your  manifesting  a 
partiafity  towards  her  ;  my  wish  has  always 
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been^  that  there  should  not  be  any  distinctibii'm 
your  behaviour  to  any  of  yotir  ladies,  unless  any 
of  them  should  fail  in  respect  or  persond  atti^- 
tion  to  you,  of  which  I  cannot  but  assure  niyi^elf 
they  are  all  equally  incapable  ;  without  such  a 
reason,  you  ought  to  feel,  that  it  must  be  at  least, 
a  striking  incivility  to  me,  to  show  a  wanton 
distaste  towards  any  of  the  ladies  whom  I' had, 
with  solicitous  attention  to  your  dignity,  chosen 
to  form  your  household;  and  if  this  spleen  virfei^ 
exercised  against  one  whom  I  had  mentioned  to 
you  in  terms  of  that  particular  esteem  and 
friendship  which  long  acquaintance  had  estab- 
lished, would  it  not  be,  towards  me,  the  most 
offensive  and  revolting  conduct  that  could  be 
adopted  ?  My  boundless  attachment  to  the 
Queen,  both  as  a  friend,  and  as  a  mother,  must 
ever  make  me  feel  with  uncommon  gratification, 
the  tribute  of  praise  so  justly  due  to  her  cha- 
racter ;  let  me  hope,  that  you  will  take  example 
from  the  amiable  solicitude  with  which  she  has 
always  studied  the  King's  disposition,  and  pro- 
moted his  comfort.  This,  madam,  is  not  to  be 
effected  by  irritating  insinuations,  or  fretfrd  com- 
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plaints.  The  sort  of  appeal  which  you  have 
x^de  to  the  Duke^  and  the  Princess  Sophia^  of 
Gloucester,  by  showing  your  first  letter^  and 
answer^  can  not  have  any  eyil  consequence^ 
because  they  are  both  too  much  interested  in 
the  credit  of  the  family  to  talk  of  the  subject 
elsewhere.  I  have^  howeveri  told  you  that  our 
situation  allows  no  partial  appeal,  with  any  de- 
gree of  propriety,  ^ven  within  my  own  family. 
l^Tery  such  partial  appeal  must  be  unfairly  made 
with  regard  to  me,  because  delicacy  keeps  me 
silent  on  some  peculiar  points,  which,  even  to 
yoTurself,  I  never  can  communicate.  I  would 
not  Xet  any  indications  of  those  private  feelings 
appear  in  a  letter,  the  object  of  which  is — what 
the  tone  of  mine  ever  shall  be — to  moderate,  and 
not  to  wound  your  seujsations.  I  regret  sincerely, 
that  an  etiquette,  not  established  by  me,  but 
fix^d  by  propriety  an4  custom,  prevents  your 
ipiode  of  life  from  being  more  gay  and  amusing; 
in  what  depends  upon  me  to  render  it  more 
comfortable,  you  will  always  find  me  sincerely 
disposed  to  meet  any  reasonable  wish  of  yours ; 
but  my  efforts  must  be  ineffectual,  if,  on  your 
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part,  I  do  not  find  a  disposition  to  be  satisfiied. 
Let  me  hope  that  this  painful  contest  will 
now  be  closed.  If  you  wish  for  more  o£  my 
company,  it  must  strike  you^  that  the  m^tuxal 
mode  of  obtaining  it  is,  to  make  my  own  hoose 
not  obnoxious  to  me ;  and  yon  will  judge:  wJb^lier 
a  captious  tone  towards  me,  or  indirect  manage- 
ment against  my  tranquillity,  are  well  calculated 
to  make  me  feel  at  ease  in  your  society*  It  iA 
my  sincerest  wish  to  lire  upon  terms  of  quiet^ 
and  of  friendly  civility  with  you.  I  am,  madam^ 
with  great  truth, 

'^  Most  sincerely  yours, 

^  Geo&ge  p. 
"  Carlton  House, 
'' April  25th,  1796:' 

"  Madam, 
^^  As  Lord  Cholmondely  informs  me  that  you 
wish  I  should  define  in  writing,  the  terms  upon 
which  we  are  to  live,  I  shall  endeavour  to  ex- 
plain myself  upon  that  head,  with  as  much 
clearness,  and  with  as  much  propriety  as  the 
nature  of  the  subject  will  admit     Our  iuclina- 
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tions  are  not  in  our  power ;  nor  shotdd  either  of 
us  be  held  answerable  to  the  other^  becaose 
nature  has  not  made  us  suitable  to  each  other. 
Tranquil  and  oom£»rtable  society  is,  however,  in 
our  power;  let  our  intercourse,  therefore,  be 
restricted  to  that,  and  I  will  distinctly  subscribe  to 
the  condition  which  you  required,  through  Lady 
Cholmondely — that,  even  in  the  eyent  of  any 
accident  happening  to  my  daughter,  which  I 
trust  Providence  in  its  mercy  will  avert,  I  will 
not  infringe  the  terms  of  the  restriction,  by  pro- 
posing, at  any  period,  a  connexion  of  a  more 
particular  nature.  I  shall  now  finally  close  this 
disagreeable  correspondence,  trusting,  that  as 
we  have  completely  explained  ourselves  to  each 
other,  the  rest  of  our  lives  will  be  passed  in 
uninterrupted  tranquillity. 
^^  I  am.  Madam, 

"  With  great  truth, 

'^  Very  sincerely  yours, 

*'  George  P. 
"  Windsor  Castle^ 
"  April  30th,  1796." 


'"""Tot  •*'*"i.  r«t*«*'*Xi'»^"*- 
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«^hM  JkdrJAfttf^cIi'il  letter  as  this,  was,  I  We 
iS»mtiU,\fOr&.j  hfhet*' 
■■^^y^.  She  abstafa.^  from  at  aU  allaaiig  to 
fflb'^V^  )Kffiiction  Which  she  was  made  to  nn- 
A^^:^^  She  wrote  with  simplidty  and  finnness, 
btt#  dkieffilly  avoided  all  o<Jcafiidii  of  offence. 
H^'k  hter*stewer.'* 

iii.i//  I »//..!!..)  .  '  "CeGdeMuyj  1796. 
t^*^^Ii'Ats:i^'d(^'yotre  cdnyersation  avec  Lord 
CKJ)te^ndeiy>i'nfe  ttf^tonne,  tli  ne  tti^offens. 
(y^tbilT  nui* :  io^tifittilfer^  ce  que  tbus  m'  arez  ta- 
dteditfiit'  iti6ititi6  depoli^'  une'  ann^e.  Mais  il  y 
alUroit  Apr^  cfete>  iin  nianqne  de  d^licatesse^  ou^ 
pcmr  tnieuis  dire^  une  basseisse  intHgne,  de  me 
pbdndre  de»  conditions  que 'voni^  ybus'imposez 
avous  m&ne.  .  ►':  •        m 

"  Je  ineTotte<awr^8  point  feit  de  reponse  si 
votre  lettre  n^  etolt  con^ue  de  mani^re  a  faire 
douter^  si  det  arrangement  vient  de  vous,  ou  de 
moi ;  et  rous  s^ayez  que  vous  m'annoncez  I'hon- 
neur.  La  lettre  que  vous  m'  annoncez  comme 
la  demiere,  m'  oblige  de  communiquer  au  Roy, 
comme  a  mon  Souverain,  et  a  mon  pere,  votre 
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aveu  et  mon  reponse.  Yous  trouyerez  9!  incluse 
copie  de  celle  que  j'ecris  au  Roy.  Je  vous  en 
previens  pour  ne  pas  m'  attirer  de  yotre  part  la 
moindre  reproche  de  duplidte.  Comme  je  n'  ai^ 
dans  ce  moment^  d'  autre  protecteur  que  sa 
Majeste^  je  m*  en  rapporte  uniquement  a  lui ;  et 
si  ma  conducte  merite  son  approbation,  je  sexai, 
de  moins  en  partie,  consolee. 

"  Du  reste,  je  conserve  tout  la  reconnoisance 
possible  que  je  me  trouve,  par  votre  moyen, 
comme  princesse  de  Galles^  dans  un  situation 
a  pouYoir  me  liyrer  sans  contrainte^  a  une  vertu 
chere  a  mon  coeur — je  veux  dire  la  bienfaisance. 
Ce  sera  pour  moi  un  deyoir  d'  agir  de  plus  par 
un  autre  motif,  s9ayoir,  celui  de  donner  V  ex-- 
emple  de  la  patience  et  de  la  resignation,  dani^ 
toutes  sortes  d'  epreuyes.     Bendez  moi  la  justice 
des  yoeux  pour  yotre  bonheur,  et  d'  etre  yotr^ 
bien  deyouee, 

**  Cabomne."* 

♦  "  6M  May,  1796. 
^'The  avowal  of  your  conyenation  with  Lord  Cholmoii'^^ 
dely,  neither  surprises  nor  offends  me.    It  does  but  confin^^ 
what  you  tacitly  insinuated  to  me  twelve  months  ago.    Ba^ 
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'*You  perceive  how  very  early  after  their 
union  the  prince  had  determined  upon  a  sepa- 
ration^ and  had  even  intimated  the  terms  upon 
which  he  intended  to  effect  it." 

there  would  be,  after  that,  a  want  of  delicacy,  or  I  should 
rather  say,  an  unworthy  meanness,  were  I  to  complain  of  con- 
ditions which  you  impose  upon  yourself. 

*'  I  should  not  have  replied  to  your  letter,  had  it  not  been 
oooched  in  terms  which  made  it  doubtful  whether  this  arran^- 
ment  proceeded  firooS  you  or  from  me  ;  and  you  know  that  the 
honour  of  it  was  announced  to  me  by  yourself. 

**  The  letter  which  you  indicate  is  to  be  the  last,  obliges  me  to 
eommunicate  to  the  king,  as  my  sovereign,,  and  my  father,  both 
your  avowal  and  my  answer.  You  will  find  enclosed,  a  copy  of 
my  letter  to  the  king.  1  apprise  you  of  it,  that  I  may  not 
draw  down  upon  myself,  firom  you,  the  slightest  reproach  of 
duplicity.  Having  at  this  moment,  no  protector  but  his  Ma- 
jesty, I  refer  myself  exclusively  to  him,  and  if  he  approves  my 
conduct,  I  shall  be,  at  least  to  a  certain  degree,  consoled  :  as 
for  the  rest,  I  feel  in  the  highest  degree  grateful,  at  finding 
myself,  as  princess  of  Wales,  in  a  condition,  by  your  means, 
to  indulge  without  constraint  a  virtue  dear  to  my  heart — I  mean 
benevolence.  It  will  make  it  also  more  incumbent  upon  me 
to  act  from  another  motive,  that  of  giving  an  example  of  pa« 
'  tience  and  resignation  under  every  sort  of  trial. 

*'  Do  me  the  justice  to  believe,  that  I  shall  never  cease  to 
pny  for  your  happiness,  and  to  be 

**  Your  much  devoted 

**  Cabolinx/' 

o2 
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'*  It  must  have  been  almost  before  the  wane 
of  the  marriage-moon/'  said  Delamere. 

**  It  was.  The  nuptials  were  solemnised  on 
the  eighth  of  April  of  the  preceding  year,  1795 ; 
and  in  this  letter  of  May,  1796,  she  expresses 
herself  as  not  being  surprised  at  the  purport  of 
his  avowed  conversation  with  Lord  Cholmon- 
dely,  inasmuch  as  it  did  but  confirm  what,  in 
substance,  he  had  intimated  to  her  twelve 
months  before.  *  C'etoit  me  confirmer  ce  que 
vous  m'avez  tacitement  insinue  depuis  une 
annee.*  In  fact,  she  was  treated  with  the  most 
mortifying  neglect,  even  from  the  very  first  hour 
of  her  arrival  in  this  country.  She  landed  from 
one  of  the  royal  yachts,  at  Greenwich  Hospital, 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Harcourt,  Lord  Malmes- 
bury,  and  Commodore  Payne,  and  was  received 
on  her  landing,  by  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  the  go- 
vernor, and  other  officers,  who  conducted  her  to 
the  governor's  house,  where  she  took  tea  and 
coffee.  Lady  Jersey  was  the  person  appointed 
to  attend  her  arrival  with  a  change  of  dress. 
During  her  voyage,  the  princess  wore  a  muslin 
gown,  and  blue  satin  petticoat,  with  a  black 
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beaver  hat^  and  blue  and  black  feathers.  The 
dress  brought  firom  town^  was  a  gown  of  white 
sadn^  trimmed  with  crape^  and  ornamented  with 
white  feathers;  but  so  insolently  disrespectAil 
was  Lady  Jersey,  that  instead  of  being  in  wait- 
ing, as  she  ought  to  have  been,  she  did  not 
arrive  at  the  governor's  till  an  hour  after  the 
princess  had  arrived.'' 

This  was  a  foretaste  of  joys  to  come." 
It  gave  room  for  sad  anticipations,  and  her 
only  consolation  was  the  honest  and  heart-felt 
greetings  with  which  she  was  received  by  the 
people.      The  whole  way  from  Greenwich  to 
Ix>ndon  was  lined  with  rejoicing  crowds,  hailing 
her  arrival  with  the  most  earnest  enthusiasm. 
It  was  the  devotion  of  the  people  that  sustained 
her  spirits;  but  for  this  she  could  never  have 
borne  up  against  her  afflictive  and  incessant  per- 
secutions ;    but    for  this,   that   sensitive  pride 
which  every  high-minded  woman  feels,  stung  as 
she  was  to  the  quick,  by  the  indignities  passed 
upon  her,  would  have  hastened  by  many  years 
the  crisis  which  brought  on  her  death." 
"This  public  devotion  to  her  cause,"   said 
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Delamere^  ''was  honourable  to  the  nation.  I 
hare  often^"  he  added,  ''  been  surprised  at  the 
accuracy  with  which  the  English  people^  and 
especially  the  working  classes^  estimate  the  cha- 
racter of  those  in  public  life  in  whose  conduct 
and  proceedings  they  haye  an  interest.  All  the 
malicious  falsehoods  that  were  circulated  through'^ 
out  the  kingdom,  by  the  hired  agents  of  Carlton 
House^  failed  utterly  of  their  effect.  Their  drift 
was  seen  through  with  a  penetration  that  was 
quite  extraordinary.  The  more  charges  were 
multiplied  against  her  when  she  became  queen^ 
the  more  earnestly  were  they  scouted  by  the 
people^  as  base  and  malignant  fabrications.  In- 
stead of  lessening  her  in  their  good  opinion^  it 
made  them  rally  round  her  the  more  closely,  and 
with  a  deeper  determination  that  she  should  not 
be  sacrificed." 

'*I  have  heard  this  discernment  of  character  by 
the  English  populace  remarked  by  foreigners," 
said  Timon,  "and  remarked  with  admiration. 
They  ascribe  it  to  that  spirit  of  liberty  which 
leaves  them  free  to  discuss  th^  acts  of  all  public 
men,  and  to  the  absence  of  that    espionage 
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which  makes  it  dangerous^  in  other  countries^ 
to  canyass  the  conduct  or  principles  of  men  in 
power." 

*'  That  it  is  mainly  owing  to  that,"  replied 
Delamere,  "  I  have  no  doubt :  in  other  countries 
pontics  is  forbidden  ground,  on  which  no  one, 
at  his  peril,  must  dare  to  trespass :  but  our  news- 
papers leave  no  political  rumour  unwhispered, 
and  no  oflScial  misdoings  untold.  In  our  manu- 
&cturing  towns,  the  operatives  congregate  in 
great  masses ;  their  topics  of  conversation  are 
furnished  from  the  newspaper  of  the  day,  and 
all  these  rumours  and  misdoings  come  under 
discussion.  In  almost  every  knot  of  workmen, 
there  is  some  one  of  shrewd  perception,  and 
etrong  natural  sense,  whose  remarks  are  eagerly 
listened  to,  and  whose  opinions  give  a  tone  to 
the  rest.  One  common  stream  of  intellect  runs, 
as  it  were,  through  the  whole.  They  soon  come 
to  think  with  one  mind — to  act  as  oi>e  man ; 
generous  emotions  are  imparted,  or  indignant 
feelings  roused,  according  as  the  conduct  of  those 
in  high  office  gives  rise  to  the  one  or  the  other. 
Every  one  speaks  his  sentiments ;  but  there  is  an 
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infiuentul  JnteHigence  in  the  few,  that  biingB 
them  all  to  the  same  ocmdnsion,  and  npon  diat 
concliision  the  judgment  of  the  mass  is  formed.** 

'^  Ton  sohre  the  problem,  I  think,  very 
clearly ;  not  only  is  freedom  of  opinion  better 
maintained,  and  more  highly  Talued  in  England 
than  nnder  any  government  in  Europe,  but  the 
interests  of  the  middling  and  lower  classes  are 
more  closely  identified  than  in  nations  less  as- 
snred  of  their  liberties,  and  where  the  contri- 
vances of  power  keep  them  more  widely 
asunder." 

*^  The  circumstance,"  said  Delamere,  "  which 
first  led  me  to  mark  the  justness  of  the  popular 
estimate  of  the  characters  of  public  men,  was  in 
the  unhappy  affair  of  Lord  Castlereagh.  When 
an  unpopular  statesman  has  destroyed  himself^ 
although  the  act  affords  no  indemnity  for  the 
past,  it,  at  least,  gives  ^  security  for  the  future,' 
and  public  resentment  ought  so  &r  to  be  paci- 
fied ;  but,  in  this  instance,  it  was  otherwise. 
During  his  interment  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
the  immense  throng  on  the  outside  gave  a  yell 
of  execration,  which  struck  terror  at  those  who 
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were  attending  the  ceremony  within  its  walls. 
This  burst  of  feeling  could  not  be  misunderstood. 
It  arose  from  a  knowledge,  in  the  lower  classes, 
of  the  extent  to  whicji  his  power  had  been  mis- 
used, and  the  degree  in  which  their  common 
interests  had  suffered  from  it,  and  it  bore  testi- 
mony to  the  force  of  their  conviction.  Death 
usually  subdues  the  harsher  feelings  of  our 
nature,  and  we  suffer  the  man  and  his  failings  to 
go  to  the  grave  together.  But  it  was  not  so  in 
this  case :  the  people  knew  the  man,  and  were  not 
to  be  stripped  of  their  hatred  of  his  memory,  by 
the  aristocratic  honours  with  which  he  was  in- 
terred, or  by  the  high  quality  of  the  mourners 
that  attended  his  hearse." 

"It  were  a  wholesome  lesson  to  those  in  power," 
said  Timon,  ^*  had  they  the  wisdom  to  profit  by 
it." 

'^  It  was  not  without  its  effect,  depend  upon 
it,"  replied  Delamere.  "It  were  well,  that  while 

**  Towering  in  their  pride  of  place," 

they  should  keep  in  mind,  that  however  regard - 

o  5 


daeymarbe  of  afiiitiireietzibvitian,llieyaie 
under  a  popolir  smrreUlaMce,  from  the 
reach  of  viikii  diej  cmnoC  eacaipe,  and  which 
puKs  a  jadgment  on  the  firing  man,  the  record 
of  idiich  can  never  be  withrawn.*' 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 

"  I  SHALL  rejoice  if  it  is  so,"  said  Sir  Felix 
Clavering ;  "  but  I  fear  there  is  no  such  reaction, 
as  many  of  us  imagine ;  the  people  may  be  dissa- 
tisfied with  the  Whigs,  but  I  doubt  if  they  can 
loe  brought  to  shake  hands  with  the  Tories." 

This  was  said  at  a  Conserrative  dinner,  in 
Teplj  to  a  remark  of  Earl  Clanmorton's.  The 
topic  of  conversation  was  the  unceremonious 
dismissal  of  the  Melbourne  ministry. 

*^  I  think  their  dismissal  ill-timed,"  continued 
Sir  Felix;  "and  that  it  has  created  a  strong 
popular  feeling  in  their  favour.  The  general 
impression  is,  that  strong  measures  of  counter- 
reform  are  intended,  and  the  effect  of  this  im- 
pression is  greatly  against  us." 
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Depend  upon  it,"  rejoined  Clanmorton, 
if  we  act,  as  I  hope  we  shall  do,  with  one 
heart  and  one  mind,  now  is  our  time  to  effect 
the  salvation  both  of  the  church  and  the  state. 
The  country  is,  by  this  time,  satisfied  that  re- 
form, to  the  full  extent  promised  by  the  Whigs, 
never  can  be  carried  against  the  determined 
interference  of  the  crown,  the  peers  and  the 
bishops.  Talk  of  a  government  based  on  the 
choice  of  the  people  !  Can  any  notion  be  more 
preposterous?  Where  is  the  power  that  is  to 
keep  the  constitution  alive,  amidst  the  audacious 
rule  of  the  mob  ? — ^for  to  that  it  would  come  at 
last.  It  is  always  the  way  with  your  high- 
flown  patriots ;  they  begin  with  a  Hberalism  that 
embraces  all  the  world,  and  end  in  tolerating  no 
system  but  their  own." 

"  The  Duke  of  Wellington,"  said  a  peer  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  "is  the  man 
raised  up  by  Providence  to  quell  that  revolu- 
tionary spirit,  which  is  fast  spreading  among  all 
classes.  The  time,  whether  well-chosen  or  not 
is  the  one  in  which  the  experiment  must  h 
tried.      The  Radicals  are  getting  weary  of 
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Whig 'administration;  they  are  out  of  humour 
with  the  slowness  of  its  movements^  and  are 
not  unwilling  to  try  a  change  of  men.  The 
multitude  are  but  children^  as  far  as  sense  and 
wisdom  are  concerned.  "^TeU  them  they  can 
have  the  moon,  and  they  will  cry  out  for  it. 
Reform  was  a  new  rattle,  and  their  ears  are  now 
tiring  of  the  sound.  They  find  that  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Reform-bill  has  neither  lowered  the 
price  of  bread,  nor  given  them  an  additional 
meal  of  butcher's-meat.  This  is  the  only  reform 
which  the  rabble  either  covet  or  conceive,  and 
they  care  for  nothing  beyond  it." 

"I  perfectly  agree  with  you,"  said  a  noble 
lord  on  the  left,  "  that  no  time  could  be  better 
than  the  present,  for  the  King  to  call  Welling- 
ton to  his  councils ;  all  who  can  properly  be 
said  to  represent  the  nation,  are  with  us ;  and 
as  for  the  working-jacket  fellows,  the  best  cor- 
rective of  their  notions,  is  the  bayonet.  There 
is  no  answer,  depend  upon  it,  so  intelligible 
to  the  Radicals,  as  a  round  of  ball-cartridge." 
This  pithy  remark  produced  the  applause  of 
all  who  were  within  hearing  of  it. 
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''What  course  does  tihe  Duke  mean  td  pnr^ 
sue,  in  this  difficult  crisis  ?"  asked  Sir  Felix. 

''That  is  a  question  not  easily  answered^" 
said  Clanmorton.  ''  I  heard  tihat  very  question 
put  to  him  yesterday;,  when  he  answered,  witk 
great  emphasis, — 'If  one  hair  of  my  head  knew 
what  passes  within  my  mind,  I  would  pluck  it 
out." 

"  Spoke  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  statesman !" 
exclaimed  a  dandy  peer,  twirling  his  mustachios. 
"  He  is  the  man  for  carrying  us  through  the 
conflict.  I  wish — **  here  he  paused,  either  not 
knowing  exactly  what  he  was  goiog  to  say,  or 
studying  how  to  express  it. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  you  may  wish,"  said  a 
wealthy  commoner,  in  a  tone  between  the  sar- 
castic and  the  serious — "that  we  had  Sir  Andrew 
Agnew  here,  to  sing  a  Ktany  for  the  safety  of 
the  host." 

This  sally  was  received  with  a  hearty  laugh ; 
for  in  a  privileged  co^m^,  a  little  wit  goes  a 
great  way. 

"  Not,"  he  continued,  "but  that  I  have  great 
faith  in  the  Duke.     He  has  made  the  Eeform 
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ministers  leave  their  position ;  and  I  am  satisfied, 
he  will  not  fire  a  shot  that  does  not  fall  within 
their  entrenchments.  But,  in  my  opinion,  the 
removal  of  them  has  been  premature ; — it  takes 
us  unprepared,  and  forces  us  to  begin  the  game 
before  we  have  sorted  our  cards." 

^^  If  the  game  is  not  soon  played  out,"  said 
Sir  Herbert  Evelyn,  a  wealthy  good-humoured 
country  baronet,  "the  encreasing  arrears  of  my 
tenantry  will  leave  me  without  a  card  in  my 
hand.  If  this  Wellington  ministry  stands  its 
groxind,  why,  perhaps,  all  may  come  right 
again  ;  if  it  is  upset,  my  only  resource  will  be 
to  slide  into  the  path  of  reform,  and  take  my 
chance  with  the  Whigs." 

**  They  won't  receive  you,"  said  Lord  Clan- 
morton;  "they  will  see  the  horn  of  the  Con- 
servative on  your  forehead,  and  will  send  you 
back  again." 

''No  such  thing;  they  will  gladly  receive  a 
repentant  sinner.  Surely,"  he  added,  laugh- 
ing, "those  who  have  turned  their  coats  till 
they  are  threadbare,  will  not  deal  severely  with 
one  who  turns  it  for  the  first  time."  • 
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''  Ah !  but,"  said  Sir  Felix,  ''  consider  the 
crime  of  apostacy." 

**I  may  begin  to  shorten  sail,"  replied  the 
baronet,  "  without  veering  round.  How  many 
have  I  seeuy  who  have  kept  together  up  to  a 
certain  point,  and  then  separated  east  and  west. 
Besides,  as  for  chax>gmg  opinions,  have  not  the 
character  and  opinions  of  every  nation  in  Europe 
changed  within  the  last  twenty  years  ? — verily 
then,  a  simple  individual,  like  myself,  may  he 
allowed  to  clothe  his  politics  in  a  new  garment, 
if  the  old  one  don't  answer  its  purpose.  I  see 
nothing  unreasonable  in  this,  as  the  world 
goes." 

Sir  Herbert  followed  up  his  remarks  with 
much  amusing  banter,  in  which  he  intermingled 
several  sharp  truths,  not  quite  to  the  taste  of 
some  who  were  present. 

"  To  what  extent  shall  we  support  the  Wel- 
lington battalions  in  carrying  on  reform  ?"  asked 
a  right-honourable  member,  helping  himself, 
in  the  same  breath,  to  a  glass  of  Johanisberg. 

"  Just  so  far,"  replied  Lord  Clanmorton,  *'  as 
necessity  obliges  us,  and  no  further.     My  ad- 
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vice  is,  give  what  you  cannot  safely  withhold, 
and  no  more." 

**  Watch  the  weather,"  said  Sir  Felix ;  "  and 
when  you  can  no  longer  sail  against  the  stream, 
cast  anchor.     I  reckon  it  a  great  point  gained 
by  the  present  change,  that  it  will  encourage 
the  sovereigns  of  the  continent  to  cUp  the  wings 
of  reform  so  clos6,  as  to  put  an  end  to  its  pro- 
gress.    I  look  to  that  as  the  first  fruits,  assured 
as  they  will  be  of  the  good  wishes  and  secret 
support  of  the  British  cabinet.     As  to  the  bal- 
ance of  Europe,  let  it  find  its  own  level ;  what 
we  have  to  look  to,  is  the  balance  of  the  aris- 
tocracy against  the  power  of  the  people.     If 
the  latter  are  to  be  regarded  as  supreme,  there 
is  an  end  of  all  legitimate  rule.     The  throne 
will  fall,  and  the  altar  will  follow  it.    The  whole 
system  of  authority  will  be  turned  upside  down; 
the  mob  will  be  our  rulers,  and  atheists  will  be 
our  lawgivers." 

This  prediction  was  awful;  all  present  bore 
testimony  to  the  truth  and  force  of  it.  With 
Tory  lords,  every  step  of  reform  is  the  fore- 
runner of  revolution ;  and  no  pretensions  are  so 
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presumptuous^  or  so  dangerous^  as  the  rights  of 
the  people.  The  Conservatives,  could  they 
help  it,  would  have  no  instrument  but  the  army  ; 
this  is,  with  them,  the  essence  of  social  order, 
and  the  cement  of  political  union.  It  is  the 
engine  on  which  alone  they  rely  to  preserve  the 
security  of  states ;  it  being  the  only  engine  by 
which  the  few  can  mis-govern  the  many. 

The  conversation  turned  on  the  reaction, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  all  present,  was  gra*- 
dually  manifesting  itself  in  the  public  mind. 

Sir  Herbert  Evelyn  jfrankly  declared,  that  he 
saw  no  evidence  of  any  reaction;  and  he  pro- 
ceeded, in  a  style  of  whimsical  humour,  to  dis- 
prove the  possibility  of  it.  He  was  fond  of 
taking  the  opposite  side  of  an  argument;  and  to 
do  him  justice,  he  had  generally  the  best  of  the 
warfare. 

"If  the  Tory  ministry  become  firmly  seated,** 
said  the  baronet,  "  we  have  strength  enough  to 
profit  by  our  position ;  but  if  unable  to  stand 
its  ground,  I  fear  that  not  a  few  of  our  sup- 
porters will,  before  long,  be  found  missing  from 
our  ranks.  Politicians  are  an  amphibious  race, 
and  can  live  in  the  element  of  either  party.'* 
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'*  Is  there  then  no  standard  of  right  and  wrong 
in  poKtics  ?"  asked  Sir  Felix  Clavering. 

**  Yes/*  replied  the  baronet ;  "  and  there  is  a 
standard  in  Comhill ;  and  the  principles  of  party 
inen  are  regulated  about  as  much  by  the  one  as 
the  other.  I  have  seen  many  an  old  snake  cast 
his  skin, in  my  time.  Many  a  transformation  haye 
I  mtnessed  from-Antijacobin  to  Jacobin,  from 
republican  to  royalist,  from  whig  to  tory.  The 
Treasury  works  wonders.  A  touch  from  the 
talisman  of  a  First  Lord,  has  produced  many  a 
harlequin  leap  from  one  side  of  the  house  to  the 
other.'' 

"Your  opinions  have  got  infected  with  the 
prevalent  influenza,"  said  Lord  Clanmorton. 

**A  man's  sentiments  often  alter,"  repUed 
Sir  Herbert,  "  while  his  habits  remain  the 
same.  I  have  lived  all  my  life  in  the  atmosphere 
of  tory  politics,  and  in  all  likelihood  I  shall  die 
in  it.  I  am  too  old  to  change;  and  as  Dr. 
Johnson  said  of  his  religious  opinions,  *  I  have 
made  up  my  faggot.'  But  nevertheless,  I  have 
not  all  that  dread  of  reform  with  which  some  of 
my  neighbours  are  inoculated.  We  must  proceed. 
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^^  And  to  what  will  this  spirit  and  temper 
bring  us  at  last  ?"  said  Lord  Clanmbrton.  **  Give 
the  people  all  they  want,  and  what  shall  we  have 
left  ?  Reform  the  church — ^bring  back  short 
parliaments — ^give  household  sufirage,  and  grant 
the  ballot — and  where  are  we  ?  The  peerage 
would  speedily  be  cut  up  root  and  branch ;  and 
when  our  influence  is  gone,  where  is  legitimate 
government  to  be  found  ?  In  what  shape  is  it  to 
be  exercised,  and  through  what  channel  is  it  to 
act  ?  We  shall  be  ruled,  not  by  legitimate 
influence,  but  by  numerical  force.  How  is  it 
possible  that  the  whig  leaders,  identified  as  they 
are  in  interest  with  the  landed  aristocracy,  can 
sincerely  assist  in  giving  effect  to  principles 
which  would  bring  it  to  the  dust?  How,  for 
instance,  can  they  honestly  advocate  the  voting 
by  ballot  ?  A  bill  for  that  purpose  was  brought 
in  a  century  ago — if  I  recollect  rightly,  it  was  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne ;  it  passed  the  lower 
house,  but  was  rejected  by  the  Lords,  and  very 
wisely.  How  has  our  ascendancy  been  upheld 
but  through  the  elevation  of  wealthy  commoners 
to  the  peerage?     And  how  has  our  influence 
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been  maintained  by  the  House  of  Commons^  \)X 

by  introducing  into  it  the  utmost  possible  num 

ber  of  members  allied  by  blood  or  marriage  to 

our  own  order  ?    Keform  has  already  proceeded 

too  far — so  far  that  the  two  Houses  can  no  longer 

draw  together.     The  elemental  principle  which 

formerly  cemented  us  is  gone;  and  unless  we 

make   a  determined  standi  all    our  authority 

under  the  constitution  must  go  along  with  it. 

The  aristocratic  spirit  which  till  of  late  we  were 

able  to  infuse  into  the  Lower  House  is  well 

nigh  extinct.     Then  if  we  threw  out  a  bill,  or 

modified  it,  the  rejection  or   amendment  was 

acquiesced  in — now  it  is  followed  by  a  conference 

of  the  two  Houses ;  and  the  question  asked  (mt 

of  doors  is.  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  peers? 

Such  a  state  of  things  cannot  last.     Either  this 

spirit  of  revolt  must  be  crushed,  or  the  anarchists 

will  have  it  all  their  own  way,  and  we  must  go 

to  the  wall.     In  short,   the  great  question  at 

issue  is— are  the  peers  to  exist  as  a  constitutional 

^d  recognised  order  in  the  state,  or  are  we  to 

ow  our  coronets  into  the  Thames,  and  let  the 
rabble  in#?^ 

nae  uppermost  ?  To  decide  this,  there 
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msX  "be  a  tryal  by  battle.  It  is  plain  to  foresee 
tbt  to  that  it  must  come  at  last.  There  is  no 
other  ordeal." 

His  Lordship's  last  remark  was  not  far  from 
^etruth.  We  live  in  a  period  of  strong  excitation. 
The  public  cause  has  to  force  its  way  through 
Hie  private  feuds^  and  the  divisions  of  party, 
which  prevail  in  all  quarters  of  the  United 
Kingdom.     Events  are  crowding  on;  and  the 

whole  state  of  society,  political  and  commercial, 

*  

^  strongly  convulsed.     The  cause  of  all  this  is 

^t  far  to  seek  : — the  principles  which  the  whig 

Dunistry  advocated  in  order  to  get  into  power, 

pledged  them  to   changes  which  they   never 

• 

intended  to  make ;  and  to  an  extent  of  reform 
which  they  had  neither  the  power,  nor  the  will 
^  effect.  But  in  thus  acting,  they  raised  ex- 
pectations which  no  government  can  safely  dis- 
appoint; and  the  tories  must  either  bid  as  high 

^^  popularity  as  their    rivals,  or   they  must 

• 

^cur  all  the  odium  that  attaches  to  an  opposite 
policy,  and  thus  render  their  permanent  tenure 
^  office  impossible.  If  they  attempt  to  put 
^wn  what  they  consider  as  disorganizing  prin- 
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been  maintained  by  the  House  of  Commons^  but 
by  introducing  into  it  the  utmost  possible  num- 
ber of  members  allied  by  blood  or  marriage  to 
our  own  order  ?  Reform  has  already  proceeded 
too  far — so  far  that  the  two  Houses  can  no  longer 
draw  together.  The  elemental  principle  which 
formerly  cemented  us  is  gone;  and  unless  we 
make  a  determined  standi  all  our  authority 
under  the  constitution  must  go  along  with  it. 
The  aristocratic  spirit  which  till  of  late  we  were 
able  to  infiise  into  the  Lower  House  is  well 
nigh  extinct.  Then  if  we  threw  out  a  bill,  or 
modified  it,  the  rejection  or  amendment  was 
acquiesced  in — now  it  is  followed  by  a  conference 
of  the  two  Houses ;  and  the  question  asked  out 
of  doors  is,  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  peers  ? 
Such  a  state  of  things  cannot  last.  Either  this 
spirit  of  revolt  must  be  crushed,  or  the  anarchists 
will  have  it  all  their  own  way,  and  we  must  go 
to  the  wall.  In  short,  the  great  question  at 
issue  is — are  the  peers  to  exist  as  a  constitutional 
and  recognised  order  in  the  state,  or  are  we  to 
throw  our  coronets  into  the  Thames,  and  let  the 
rabble  ride  uppermost?  To  decide  this,  there 
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must  be  a  tiyal  by  battle.  It  is  plain  to  foresee 
that  to  that  it  must  come  at  last.  There  is  no 
other  ordeal." 

His  Lordship's  last  remark  was  not  far  from 
the  truth.  We  live  in  a  period  of  strong  excitation. 
The  public  cause  has  to  force  its  way  through 
the  private  feuds^  and  the  divisions  of  party, 
which  prevail  in  all  quarters  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Events  are  crowding  on;  and  the 
whole  state  of  society,  political  and  commercial, 
is  strongly  convulsed.  The  cause  of  all  this  is 
not  far  to  seek  : — the  principles  which  the  whig 
ministry  advocated  in  order  to  get  into  power, 
pledged  them  to  changes  which  they  never 
intended  to  make ;  and  to  an  extent  of  reform 
which  they  had  neither  the  power,  nor  the  will 
to  eflEect.  But  in  thus  acting,  they  raised  ex- 
pectations which  no  government  can  safely  dis- 
appoint; and  the  tories  must  either  bid  as  high 
for  popularity  as  their  rivals,  or  they  must 
incur  all  the  odium  that  attaches  to  an  opposite 
policy,  and  thus  render  their  permanent  tenure 
of  office  impossible.  If  they  attempt  to  put 
down  what  they  consider  as  disorganizing  prin- 
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ciples,  they  must  look  in  vain  for  the  support  of 
the  'great  body  of  the  people  ;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  give  countenance  to  those  principles, 
either  actively  or  in  debate,  the  most  influential 
of  their  own  party  will  desert  them.  It  becomes 
a  perilous  experiment  either  way. 

The  purposes  of  party  cannot  be  combined 
with  the  public  interest.  They  are  inevitably 
and  essentially  hostile.  Lord  Grey  was  carried 
into  office  by  the  flood-tide  of  reform  ;  he  pro- 
vided amply  for  a  whole  train  of  relatives,  and 
soon  afl;erwards  resigned.  He  publicly  an- 
nounced his  determination  to  stand  by  his  order; 
and  this  domestic  distribution  of  official  appoint- 
ments was  a  sample  of  his  sincerity.  Had  he 
resolved  to  stand  by  the  nation,  he  would  have* 
reflected  lustre  on  that  order,  instead  of  dis- 
honouring it  by  this  most  untimely  abuse  of 
his  patronage. 

Parliament  has  evidently  nothing  like  that 
influence  over  the  public  mind  which  it  once 
possessed.  It  appears  to  have  sunk  itself  irre- 
coverably in  the  popular  estimation ;  neither  is 
it  sustained  and  invigorated  by  such  men  as 
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upheld  its  authority  in  former  years.  Eloquence 
seems  no  longer  [cultivated  by  our  statesmen  as 
a  science.  In  the  House  of  Commons  there  is 
scarcely  a  single  speaker  of  deserved  celebrity. 
Within  those  walls  which  once  reverberated  with 
the  splendid  oratory  of  Burke — of  Fox — of  Pitt 
— of  Sheridan — of  Wyndham — seldom  is  a 
speech  now  heard  that  has  interest  or  animation 
enough  to  keep  the  hearers  awake.  To  what  is 
this  lamentable  faUing-off  to  be  ascribed  ?  To 
what  can  it  be  ascribed,  but  to  that  corrupt  in- 
fluence under  which  no  man  can  hope  to  attain 
eminence  by  his  talents,  or  to  arrive  at  prefer- 
ment by  deserving  it  ?  Rectitude  and  abihty 
go  for  nothing ; — apolitical  connection  is  the  only 
pathway  to  official  patronage.  Now  and  then, 
indeed,  an  individual  forces  his  way  upwards, 
by  the  commanding  character  of  his  mind ; 
but  the  example  is  rare.  A  truckling  subser- 
viency is  the  order  of  the  day ;  this,  associated 
with  the  smallest  allotment  of  brains,  will  work 
its  way  more  successfully  than  the  highest  of 
those  qualities  which  fit  them  more  to  watch 
over  the  welfare  of  the  nation. 
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The  govemment  of  this  country  has  for  the 
last  half  century  been  conducted  upon  a  system 
full  of  discouragement  to  the  cultivation  of  high 
and  honourable  principles.  So  fax  from  favour- 
ing the  developement  of  talent,  it  has  stood  in 
dread  of  that  independent  spirit  with  which 
great  talents  are  usually  associated;  and  a  man  of 
Ihis  stamp  has  rarely  been  called  into  employ- 
ment, unless  in  cases  where  the  services  rendered 
by  his  family  connections  gave  him  an  irre- 
sistible  claim.  It  is  not  till  he  is  dreaded  as  an 
adversary,  that  he  is  courted  as  an  ally.  When 
it  is  perceived  that  his  sturdy  patriotism  is  en- 
gendering a  spirit  of  enquiry  into  abuses  and 
mismanagement,  measures  are  forthwith  taken 
to  stop,  this  bold  and  fearless  exposure.  Over- 
tures are  made — tenders  of  office  are  proffered 
and  accepted — and  henceforward  the  strenuous 
and  devoted  patriot  adds  one  more  to  the  long 
list  of  seceders,  and  becomes  one  of  the  stoutest 
defenders  of  the  corrupt  systemhe  had  denounced. 

END   OF  VOL.   I. 
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On  pent  long  tempt,  ehes  notre  eipece, 

Fermer  la  porte  k  la  raiton  ; 
Mais,  d^t  qu'elle  entre  avec  adrcMe, 

Elle  rette  dans  la  maisoa, 
Et  bieBtot  elle  en  est  laaitrtiMe. 

VuLTAlRK. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

*^  Were  greatly  to  be  desired,  that  some  writer 
^  penetrating  and  powerful  mind,  would 
^^  the  influence  of  France  upon  western  Eu- 
^P^y  from  the  period  of  her  revolution  in  1789; 
*^^  intent  only  upon  truth,  he  would  follow 
^  that  Bevolution  from  the  first  declaration  of 
^  pure  and  noble  principles,  to  the  downfall 
*  the  Robespierrian  tyranny — ^then  onwards 
^ough  the  consulship,  which  ended  in  the  Im- 
^^ial  dynasty — ^the  dynasty  of  that  extraordi- 
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nary  man,  whom  Byron  with  equal  sublimity 
and  truth  describes  as 

**  The  King  of  Kings,  and  yet  of  Slaves  the  Slave, 
Who  burst  the  chains  of  millions  to  renew 
The  very  fetters  which  his  arm  broke  through ; 
And  crashed  the  rights  of  Europe  and  his  own. 
To  flit  between  a  dungeon  and  a  throne ;" 

marking  out  the  causes  which  led  to  the  reversal 
of  his  fortunes^  and  the  downfall  of  his  power, 
the  reestablishment  of  the  Bourbons  —  the 
abandonment  of  his  throne  by  Charles  X.,  which 
read  a  lesson  of  invaluable  truth  to  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe,  that  la  force  n^est  plus  aux 
Rois. 

The  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  corrupt,  licentious, 
and  despotic  as  it  was,  was  full  of  instruction  to 
the  French  nation.  A  long  period  of  mis- 
government  always  ends  in  making  the  people 
reflective.  The  writings  of  Voltaire  could  not 
find  their  way  over  France,  without  producing  a 
powerful  effect.  The  stream  of  such  a  mind 
could  not  fail  to  fertilize  all  the  regions  of  in- 
tellect through  which  it  ran.  This  philosophic 
writer  was  every  way  qualified  to  trace  out  to  - 
his  gay  and  light-hearted  countrymen,  theses 
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influences  which  withered  the  strength  of  the 
nation^  and  dried  up  all  the  springs  of  its  pros- 
perity. His  lively  and  attractive  style  pro- 
cured a  host  of  readers  of  every  class^  and  his 
•writings  gradually  gave  a  new  and  determined 
direction  to  the  character  of  the  age.  Let  him 
touch  on  what  topic  he  may^  he  never  £iils  to 
make  his  reader  think^  if  he  is  capahle  of  thinking. 
His  irony  strikes  deep ;  sterling  at  all  times, 
and  impressive,  he  carries  the  attention  unfa- 
tigued,  through  suhjects  the  most  profound. 
Kings,  priests,  government,  religion,  laws,  were 
all  made  to  undergo  that  severe  ordeal  to  which 
a  mind  like  his  could  summon  them.  He  let 
light  in  every  where — a  light  that  pierced  the 
darkest  recesses ;  and  at  every  crevice,  corrup- 
tion was  made  visible.  He  was  one  of  those 
whom  Providence  gives  at  intervals  to  the  world 
to  strengthen  the  sway  of  human  intellect,  and 
to  regenerate  the  human  race. 

But  the  great  event  which  first  shook  the 
whole  framework  of  political  society  in  Europe, 
'was  the  American  Revolution.  The  soldiery  of 
France  carried  back  with  them  the  love  of  liber* 
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tr,  geneiated  hj  dieir  share  in  duil  great  stn^* 
gle,  which  ended  in  the  dedaralion  <^  American 
independence.  They  had  witnesBed  the  mi^ity 
eflSnts  of  a  people  determined  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  their  opprenors — they  had  partaken  in 
those  efforts,  and  they  retained  home,  ^en 
their  woriL  was  done,  with  a  sacred  reverenoe 
for  les  droits  des  pemples;  and  the  feelings 
which  had  been  inspired  in  the  bosom  of  die 
soldier,  were  transferred  imperceptibly  to  die 
heart  of  the  citizen :  the  bulk  of  the  nation  be- 
came gradually  weaned  firom  their  blind  yene- 
ration  for  kings  and  priests,  and  not  only  la 
hranche  ainee  des  Bourbons  felt  the  important 
change,  but  a  rattling  of  the  dry  bones  was 
i:eard  half  over  the  globe. 

The  difi^on  of  wealtii  and  inteUigenoe 
among  the  middle  ranks,  and  the  great  increase 
of  the  manufacturing  population,  are  causes 
which  not  only  tend  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of 
improvement,  but  contribute,  day  by  day,  to 
accelerate  its  progress.  Those  in  power  would 
most  willingly  keep  down  the  operation  of  these 
causes ;  but  the*  attempt  is  vain,  and  if  it  could 
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succeed,  would  be  followed  by  pubUc  convul- 
sion^ and  the  speedy  failure  of  that  revenue 
which  is  fed  by  the  increase  of  manufacturing 
industry  and  the  enlargement  of  science.  The 
activity  of  commerce,  and  the  prosperity  of  agri- 
culture, tend  to  put  the  productive  classes  more 
at  ease  in  their  circumstances.  More  leisure 
being  thus  given  for  general  inquiry,  knowledge 
increases,  and  with  it  that  feeling  of  self-respect 
which  is  the  element  of  moral  independence. 

The  confiscation  and  sale  of  the  estates  of  the 
emigrant  noblesse  and  clergy,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  revolution,  altered  the  condition  of  so- 
ciety greatly  for  the  better,  by  changing  the 
wretched  labourers  of  the  soil  into  independent 
proprietors.  The  influence  of  this  change  on 
the  manners,  opinions,  and  morals  of  the  bulk 
of  the  population,  shews  how  beneficial  to  a 
country  is  the  division  of  territorial  propert)^,  as 
opposed  to  its  accumulation  in  the  eternal  hands 
of  those  hereditary  usurpers  of  the  soil  from 
who3e  sovereignty  it  had  been  rescued. 

Clavering  had  been  occupied  the  greater  part 
of  the  morning  in  reading  Burke's  Reflections 
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on  the  French  Xeroluium;  and  the  above  was 
the  substance  of  what  passed  throngh  his  mind^ 
as  he  paused  at  inteirals,  to  note  with  a  penc3 
his  difference  of  opinion  in  the  margin,  as  was 
his  habit  with  every  work  he  read  that  was  of 
importance  enough  to  deserve  it.  This  practice, 
to  which  he  had  inured  himself  from  an  early 
age,  not  only  assisted  to  keep  his  mind  always 
in  action,  but  accustomed  him  to  think  for  him" 
self;  and  gave  him  such  a  quickness,  after  a 
time,  in  detecting  sophistry,  that  it  had  lost  its 
power  of  imposing  upon  him.  This  celebrated 
production  had  been  very  early  put  into  his 
hands  by  ^Ir.  Markland,  as  a  political  text- 
book. He  at  that  time  felt  himself  carried 
away,  as  thousands  had  been  before  him,  by  the 
resistless  torrent  of  its  eloquence.  The  rich- 
ness, the  energy,  the  magic  of  the  style  was 
such,  that  to  subject  the  reasoning  to  a  rigorous 
scrutiny  was  impossible.  But  Clavering  was 
then  only  seventeen:  eight  years  had  since 
passed  over  his  head.  During  this  interval  Ids 
mind  had  been  matured  into  manhood,  and  a 
great  change  had  come  over  his  mode  of  think- 
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ing.  His  sympathies  had  swerved  from  the  side 
of  power  to  the  side  of  the  people.  His  mind 
and  heart,  as  we  have  akeady  seen,  had  ex- 
panded under  the  intellectual  guidance  of  a 
most  excellent  mother,  whose  sentiments  he  al« 
ways  consulted,  and  to  whose  judgment  he  had 
always  been  accustomed  to  appeal. 

He  no  longer  considered  the  atrocities  which 
marked  the  early  period  of  the  Bevolution  in 
France,  as  the  acts  of  demons  delighting  in 
blood.  He  considered  the  cruelty  of  the  Pa- 
risian mob  as  growing  out  of  the  wrongs  they 
had  borne,  and  the  remorseless  despotism  with 
wHch  their  country  had  been  treated  for  ages 
by  their  kings,  by  the  noblesse^  and  par  let 
prStres.  Treated  as  brutes,  they  became  brutes. 
They  had  brooded  over  their  wrongs,  the  greater 
part  of  them,  during  a  life  of  long  and  bitter 
suffering;  and  on  finding  themselves  armed  with 
a  giant  strength,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the 
heat  of  their  revenge  should  cool  itself  in  the 
blood  of  their  oppressors. 
.  Young  Clavering  was  one  evening  discussing 
with  his  tutor  some  of  Mr.  Burke's  political  te- 
nets, in  the  presence  of  Lady  Clavering, 
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"  The  great  object  of  all  law,"  said  the  Reye- 
rend  Mr.  Markland,  in  reply  to  an  observation  of 
Edward's,  *^  is  to  control  the  aggressive  and  tur- 
bulent tendency  of  the  multitude.  The  ma- 
jority of  every  nation  are  ignorant,  and  have  no 
other  guide  than  their  passions.  As  to  popular 
freedom,  if  we  heard  less  of  the  rights y  and  more 
of  the  duties  of  the  people,  society  would  be 
infinitely  happier  than  it  is  at  present,  or,  from 
the  appearance  of  things,  is  ever  likely  to  be." 

^  We  owe  great  indulgence  to  the  prejudices 
of  the  great  bulk  of  mankind,"  said  Lady  Cla- 
vering;  *'if  their  rulers  fulfilled  their  duties 
towards  the  people,  the  latter  would  talk  less  of 
their  rights;  but  while  the  possessors  of  power 
use  it  for  evil  rather  than  for  good,  as  far  as  the 
mass  of  the  population  are  concerned,  the  least 
return  they  can  make  is,  not  to  be  severe  upon 
theii*  errors." 

"But  upon  those  from  whom  the  crimes 
proceed,  the  punishment  should  fall,"  rejoined 
Mr.  Markland. 

'*  The  truly  guilty  are  beyond  its  reach," 
replied  Lady  Clavering;  "for  looking  at  the 
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crimes  which  a  government  punishes  >firith  most 
severity,  they  would  be  found  to  proceed,  for 
the  most  part,  from  its  own  harsh  and  oppressive 
institutions." 

There  was  wherewithal  to  furnish  food  for  an 
hour's  meditation  in  this  remark ;  the  Divine 
was  not  desirous  that  her  son  should  dwell  upon 
it,  and  proceeded  to  observe  that : — 

"  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  any- 
thing proceeding  from  imperfect  beings  should 
be  perfect.  The  frailty  of  man  was  visible,  and 
he  feared,  ever  would  be,  in  all  his  institutions." 

"If  the  people,"  said  Edward  Clavering, 
^'had  nothing  more  to  find  fault  with  in  the 
institutions  of  their  government  than  what 
arose  from  the  frailties  inseparable  from  them, 
we  should  hear  very  little  complaining.  It  is 
the  deliberate  mischief  they  occasion,  and  the 
injury  they  inflict  upon  all  their  personal  and 
social  interests,  that  begets  hostilities.  The 
abuses  a  thousand  times  complained  of,  but  never 
redressed — the  corruptions,  which  those  who 
profit  by  them  perpetuate  in  the  teeth  of  all 
remonstrance — ^these  are  the  evils  which  goad 
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men  to  violence.  No  people  ever  yet  combined 
against  good  government;  they  never  act  but 
upon  the  defensive^  and  seldom,  even  then, 
until  after  centuries  of  oppression  and  sufTering/* 

**  I  am  not  the  apologist  of  tyranny,"  said  Mr. 
Markland ;  ^'  £ir  from  it.  I  am  of  opinion  with 
Mr.  Burke,  that  if  civil  society  was  made  for  the 
advantage  of  man,  all  the  advantages  for  which 
it  is  made  become  his  right.  But,  I  also  say, 
in  the  words  of  the  same  illustrious  writer,  that, 
as  to  the  share  of  power,  authority,  and  direc- 
tion which  each  individual  ought  to  have  in  the 
management  of  the  state,  that  I  must  deny  to  be 
among  the  direct  original  rights  of  man  in  civil 
society.  It  is  a  thing  to  be  settled  by  conven- 
tion. This  distinction  appears  to  me  to  meet 
the  question  on  its  true  ground." 

"I  am  sure,"  replied  Lady  Claverihg,  with 
that  courtesy  of  manner  which  marked  her  re- 
spect for  the  person  from  whose  opinion  she  dif- 
fered; ^'I  am  sure,  Mr.  Markland,  your  good 
sense  must  admit  that,  as  the  representative  of 
a  great  trading  city,  and  deriving  all  his  poli- 
tical authority  from  the  choice  of  his  constituents. 
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Mr.  Burke  could  not  but  recognise  the  doctrine 
against  which  he  contends;  for  if  the  people  indi- 
vidtially  neither  had^  nor  ought  to  have  any  share 
of  power,  authority,  or  direction  in  the  state,  how 
could  they  delegate  it?  and  how  could  he  receive 
it  at  their  hands,  as  a  trust  to  be  exercised  for 
their  benefit  ?  If  it  be  true,  that  the  people 
individually  have   no  right  to   any    share    of 
power  in  the  state — or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
in  the  management  of  the  public  affairs — ^how 
came  those  individuals^  who  claim  to  rule  over 
them,  possessed  of  the  power  they  assume  ?    I 
confess  it  appears  to  me  that  Mr.  Burke's  doc- 
trine goes  to  invalidate  the  legitimacy  of  all 
goyernment ;  and  to  prove  that  all  authority^  by 
'whomsoever  exercised,  is  no  better  than  usur- 
pation." 

*'  You  will  observe.  Lady  Clavering,  that 
Mr.  Burke  says,  ^  it  is  a  thing  to  be  settled  by 
convention.' " 

*'True;  but  of  whom,"  Edward  asked, 
"  is  that  convention  to  consist  ?  It  must  consist 
of  certain  individuals  chosen  from  the  people 
composing  the  nation,  and  can    consequently 
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possess  no  legitiinate  power,  but  what  18  del^ated 
to  them,  by  those  on  whose  behalf  it  is  exercised.^ 

The  conyersation  might  have  continiied  to 
much  greater  length,  but  Mr.  Marldand  soon 
broke  away  from  the  subject,  into  other  topics. 

Lady  dayering  had  not  only  read  much,  but 
she  had  thought  much.  Her  mind  had  been  early 
trained  to  the  investigation  of  first  principles ; 
and  it  was  to  tins  inraluable  habit  that  she  owed 
that  strength  and  deamess  of  judgment,  for  which 
she  was  remarkable.  It  was  the  saying  of  her 
£ither.  Lord  Glendarven,  that  truth  is  never  &i 
below  the  surfiEu^e.  The  remark  is  just.  The  most 
valuable  truths  in  politics,  as  in  morals,  are 
simple,  unentangled,  and  easily  understood. 
That  which  it  most  imports  us  to  know,  is  not 
difficult  to  learn.  It  is  wisely  so  ordained,  for 
were  it  otherwise,  the  business  of  life  could  not 
go  on. 

Mr.  Markland  was  confirmed  in  his  opinion, 
that,  whatever  influence  he  flattered  himself  he 
had  gained  over  the  mind  of  Clavering,  was 
wholly  absorbed  by  an  influence  far  more  per- 
suasive.     Haying  never  been    accustomed  to 
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analyse  his  opinions,  he  was  wholly  unprepared 
to  encounter  any  one  to  whom  that  habit  was 
^miliar.  He  had  never  reckoned,  until  accus- 
tomed to  the  society  of  Lady  Clavering,  upon 
finding  so  logical  a  reasoner  in  the  gentler  sex. 
He  was  accustomed  to  consider  women  as  formed 
to  please,  not  to  instruct — to  be  educated,  not 
to  educate.  That  high  task  he  held  to  be  the 
exclusive  province  of  men.  The  firame  of  their 
Acuities,  and  their  acquaintance  with  human 
life,  pointed  them  out  as  ordained  by  nature  to 
be  the  dispensers  of  knowledge,  and  the 
teachers  of  truth.  But  brought  up  as  he  had 
been  in  the  midst  of  magisterial  dignities,  this 
was,  in  him,  a  pardonable  prejudice.  It  was  a 
weed  natural  to  the  soil. 

It  was  one  great  merit  of  Mr.  Markland, 
that  he  was  not  a  bigot.  He  had  been  earnestly 
entreated  by  Sir  Felix  to  take  every  opportunity 
of  correcting  his  son's  political  opinions ;  and  he 
did  so,  and  that  sincerely.  Still  the  remarks  of 
Lady  Clavering  had  not  been  without  their 
e&ct.  He  could  not  but  admit,  though  he  did 
it  reluctantly,  that  on  many  points  the  language 
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of  Mr.  Burke  was  equivocal ;  but  having  made 
this  conceFsion  in  candour,  he  still  considered 
his  writings  on  the  French  Bevolution  as  fur- 
nishing a  key  to  all  the  great  problems  in  politics 
and  legislation.  He  saw  clearly  that  Edward 
was  by  no  means  so  firm  in  his  political  faith  as 
formerly,  when  he  was  under  his  more  inune- 
diate  tuition :  it  was  manifest  that  he  tried  the 
opinions  of  the  philosopher  of  Beaconsfield  by 
a  very  different  standard;  and  he  could  not 
help  intimating  as  much. 

Clavering  was,  confessedly,  not  so  orthodox 
an  admirer  of  the  writings  of  Burke,  as  he 
once  was;  and  in  this  he  was  not  singular.  The 
same  change  has  taken  place  in  many  other 
minds.  Up  to  the  date  of  his  speech  on  the 
army  estimates,  in  1790,  this  great  statesman 
was  held,  and  most  deservedly,  in  high  estima- 
tion, as  the  ardent  and  enlightened  advocate  of 
the  liberties  of  mankind.  He  was  among  the 
foremost  to  bring  into  view  the  vices  of  a  bad. 
government,  and  to  denounce  all  legislative 
usurpations.  But  after  the  debate  on  the 
Quebec-bill,   in  which  the  then    situation    of 
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the  affairs  of  France  was  brought  prominently 
into  discussion,  he  was  never  the  same  man. 
His  persuasions  seemed  to  derive  themselves 
from  a  quite  different  source ;  they  brought 
him  into  relation  with  a  quite  opposite  party : 
and  the  day-spring  of  "  the  rights  of  man," 
became,  in  his  prophecy,  the  forerunner  of  an 
appalling  darkness,  suited  only  to  the  shedding 
of  blood,  and  the  perpetration  of  crime. 

The  change  in  Clavering's  opinions  had  fol- 
lowed the  developement  of  his  faculties.     It 
^ras  not  uncomnion  for  him  to  discover  in  the 
ooarse  of  his  reading,  that  his  devotion  to  par- 
ticular institutions  had  been  based  upon  false 
principles — notions  which  he  had  adopted  im- 
plicitly upon    mere   authority,   he  had   many 
times  had  occasion  to  find  were  exactly  the  re- 
verse  of  truth.      The  following  instance  will 
exemplify  this.     He  had  jfrequently  blamed  the 
French    people    for    risking   the    convulsions 
and  bloodshed  that  must  follow  a  revolution, 
when  they  possessed  a  system  of  government 
capable  of  being  so  re-shaped  and  modified,  as 
to  secure  their  civil  and    social  rights, — that 
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with  the  means  before  them^  of  removing  any 
evils  inherent  in  their  laws^  and  living  under 
the  sway  of  a  mild  and  paternal  government, 
they  should  be  so  rash,  as  without  necessity  to 
encounter  all  the  horrors  of  anarchy,  and  all 
the  miseries  of  civil  war.  All  this  appeared  to 
him  the  height  of  political  gmlt ;  and  the  re- 
marks of  his  tutor  had  assisted  to  fix  this  im- 
pression. The  opinion  itself  he  had  adopted 
from  Mr.  Burke,  and  had  marked  with  a  pencil 
the  passage  where  that  writer,  addressing  him- 
self to  those  whom  he  represents  as  having  thus 
acted,  says, — ^^  You  had  the  elements  of  a  con- 
stitution very  nearly  as  good  as  could  be  wished. 
In  your  old  States  you  possessed  that  variety  of 
parts  corresponding  with  the  various  descriptions 
of  which  your  community  was  happily  com- 
posed. You  had  aU  that  combination,  and  all 
that  opposition  of  interests — you  had  that  ac- 
tion and  counteraction,  which,  in  the  natural, 
as  in  the  political  world,  from  the  reciprocal 
struggle  of  discordant  powers,  draws  out  the 
harmony  of  the  universe.  You  had  all  these 
advantages  in  your  ancient  States,  but  you  chose 
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to  act  as  if  you  had  never  been  moulded  into 
civil  society^  and  had  everything  to  begin 
anew."  * 

Clavering  had  since  studied  the  history  of 
the  French  nation  in  all  its  instructive  and  inte- 
resting details;  he  had  not  carried  his  researches 
far^  before  he  found  that  the  statement  thus 
boldly  and  plausibly  put  forth,  was  wholly  un- 
warranted,— that  Mr.  Burke,  while  exhausting 
all  the  powers  of  his  eloquence  in  depicting  the 
sanguinary  scenes  that  were  exhibited,  kept  the 
enormities  which  produced  them  carefully  in 
the  back-ground, — that,  with  an  affectation  of 
deep  feeling  for  the  distresses  of  the  emigrant 
noblesse,  not  a  word  does  he  say  about  their 
heartless  tyranny,  or  the  defeated  intrigues 
which  had  driven  them  to  fly  from  the  vengeance 
they  had  excited.  Of  the  profane  misapplica- 
tion of  the  wealth  of  the  clergy,  no  mention  is 
made ;  while  all  the  sympathies  of  humanity 
are  appealed  to  in  pity  for  their  fate.  Reflec- 
tive men  had  long  foreseen  that  the  popular 
odium,   which  year  after  year  had  been  gather- 

*  Burke's  Reflections,  S(,q 
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ing  over  the  monarchy^  would  some  diCy  burst 
.forth  with  a  fury  that  would  carry  all  before  it ; 
but  to  this  coming  storm^  or  to  the  cause  of  it^ 
no  allusion  is  made. 

Clavering  had   recently  been    reading    the 
Memoirs  of  Jefferson,  a  name  that  is  associated 
with  aU  that  is  iUustrious  and  Uberal   in  the      « 
character  of  man.       Being  at  Paris  in  1786,  .^  ^» 
three  years   before  the  system  exploded^  the  ^^^e 
American  President^  then  in  France,  writes  thus^^KuoB 
in  a  private  letter  to  a  Mend : — "  If  any  bod] 
thinks  that  kings,  and  nobles,  or  priests, 
good  conservators  of  the  public  happiness,  «endE>x:t-w 
him  here.    It  is  the  best  school  in  the  universe  ^'^^'^ 
to  cure  him  of  that  folly.     He  will  see  her^"-^^^*'^ 
with  his  own  eyes,  that  those  descriptions  o:^>        ^* 
men  are  an  abandoned  confederacy  against  th^xJ-^*"® 
happiness  of  the  mass  of  the  people.     The  om--C3C^*Bi- 
nipotence  of  this  effect  cannot  be  better  proveo^^"^^ 
than  in  this  country,  particularly;  where,  Tiot:T^^^^^ 
withstanding   the  finest  soil  upon  earth,    th^-^:^^^*'^ 
finest  climate  under  heaven,  and  a  people  of  th--^=^*"^ 
most  benevolent,    the   most  gay  and  amiablM^^^ 
character  of  which  the  human  form  is  suscei 
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tdble^ — ^where  such  a  people,  I  say,  surrounded 
by  so  many  blessings  from  nature,  are  loaded 
with  misery  by  kings,  nobles  and  priests,— and 
by  them  alone."  *  And  yet  Mr.  Burke,  delibe- 
rately suppressing  the  truth,  has  the  efl&rontery 
to  tell  the  French  people,  "that  they  had  the  ele- 
ments of  a  constitution,  very  nearly  as  good  as 
could  be  wished ;"  knowing  all  the  time,  as  he 
well  did  know,  that  they  lived  under  an  invete- 
rate system  of  tyranny,  and  were  subjected  to 
oppression  in  every  shape.  But  Jefferson  sym- 
pathised with  the  people;  while  Burke,  after 
his  apostacy,  had  no  sympathy  but  with  power, 
and  the  tools  of  power.  The  sovereign  was 
always  in  the  right,  his  subjects  always  in  the 
wrong.  No  man  knew  better  than  he  did,  that 
of  all  the  courts  in  Europe,  the  French  court 
was  the  most  licentious — the  most  intriguing — 
Jind  the  most  corrupt.  He  knew  that  power 
had  been  frightfully  prostituted  in  France  for 
centuries,  and  that  the  nation  had  borne  with 

*  Memoirs,  Correspondence,  &c.,  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
late  President  of  the  United  States.  Edited  by  Thomas 
Jefferson  Randolph;  vol.  ii.,  p.  45. 
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it^  till  they  could  bear  with  it  no  longer ;  yet  he 
avers^  and  with  as  much  coolness  as  if  he  were 
stating  an  acknowledged  fact^  that  '^  their  resist- 
ance was  made  to  concession;  their  revolt  was  firom 
protection ;  their  blow  was  aimed  at  ahand  holding 
out  graces^  favors,  and  immunities."  But  Jeffer- 
son gives  us  the  reality  of  the  picture ;  moving 
in  the  circle  of  the  clear-sighted  few  who  had 
long  marked  the  growing  spirit  of  that  resist- 
ance, and  had  prophesied  the  desperate  conflict 
in  which  it  would  end,  he  writes  thus  : — "  Nor 
should  I  wonder  at  this,  when  we  consider  the 
monstrous  abuses  of  power  under  which  the 
people  were  ground  to  powder ;  when  we  pass 
in  review  the  weight  of  their  taxes;  the  op- 
pression of  the  tythes,  the  tallies,  the  corvees, 
the  gabelles,  the  Fermiers,  and  the  barriers : 
the  shackles  on  trade  by  monopolies ;  on  in- 
dustry, by  guilds  and  corporations  ;  on  the 
freedom  of  conscience,  of  thought,  and  o 
speech;  on  the  freedom  of  the  press  by  the 
Censure ;  and  of  the  person  by  the  lettres  di 
cachet ;  the  cruelty  of  the  criminal  code  gene 
rally ;  the  atrocities  of  the  rack ;  the  venali 
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of  the  judges ;  the  monopoly  of  military  honours 
by  the  noblesse ;  the  enormous  expence  of  the 
Queen^  the  princes,  and  the  Court ;  the  prodi- 
gality of  pensions ;  and  the  riches,  luxury,  indo- 
lence, and  immorality  of  the  clergy  /  Surely 
under  such  a  mass  of  misrule  and  oppression,  a 
people  might  justly  press  for  a  thorough  reform 
matioTiy  and  might  even  dismount  their  rough 
riders,  and  leave  them  to  walk  on  their  own 
legs."* 

'*  It  is  such  men  as  JeffebsoNi  that  propa- 
g9te  the  reformed  faith,"  said  Clayering ;  and 
saying  this,  he  quietly  replaced  Mr.  Burke's 
Xteflections  on  the  shelf. 

♦  Ibid.    Vol.  1. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

Julia  Clavering  was  engaged  in  giving  the 
finishing  touches  to  the  copy  of  a  beautiful 
water-colour  landscape,  the  subject  of  which  was 
The  entrance  into  a  wood.  The  original  was  by 
Joshua  "Wallis ;  the  thatched  cottage — the  cows 
reposing  near  the  gate — the  boys  angling  in  th 
brook — were  given  with  all  the  force  and  fidelii 
to  nature  of  that  inimitable  artist. 

'*  My  greatest  diflS^culty,"   said  Julia  to  he 
mother,  who  sat  beside  her  watching  her  pr 
gress>    '^  is  in  managing   the  clouds^    and 
catching  the  beautiful  tone  of  light  which  is 
remarkable  in  all  his  pictures." 

*^  To  reach  his  perfection,"  said  Lady 
vering,   "  you  must  possess  his  genius. 
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paints  with  his  mind^  as  does  every  great  master 
of  his  art;  his  scholars  have  the  hand  only — ^they 
may  imitate^  but  cannot  equal,  him.     Wallis,  in 
the  beauty  of  his  skies,  is  not,  in  my  estimation, 
inferior  to  Claude.     The  management  of  light 
is,   of  all  excellencies,  the  most  rarely  mani- 
fested ;  as  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  pictures 
"which  cover  the  walls  of  private  galleries,  as 
^ell  as  of  our  public  exhibition  rooms.     A  pic* 
tare  should  contain  but  one^^light,  which  should 
^rradually  soften  off,  difiusing  itself,  however, 
Sufficiently  over  the  whole,  to  give  to  every  part 
"tliat  clearness  essential  to  its  effect.     In  some 
{natures,  even  of  the  best  masters,  you  see  three 
or  four  strong  Hghts  faUing  in  different  parts, 
"^irhich  fatigue  the  eye,  because  they  give  it  no- 
%luzig  to  repose  upon.      The   air,  in  Wallis's 
I>icture8,  gives  them  a  freshness  that  is  qtdte 
delightful;  his  foregrounds,  too,  are  always  in 
perfect  keeping,  and  his  middle  and  off-distances 
"beautiful.'' 

While  Julia  and  her  mother  were  thus  de- 
scanting on  the  merits  of  their  favourite  artist, 
A   morning  visit  from  Lady  Boseneath  and  her 
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daughter  summoned  them  to  the  drawing-room. 
A  short  interview  having  passed  in  the  usual 
salutations  and  enquiries,  **  I  am  come^  my 
dearest  friend,"  said  her  ladyship,  "  to  congra- 
tulate you  on  your  son's  election  to  the  new  par- 
nament/' 

'^  You  are  the  first  to  announce  it/'  repliedJ&^ji.e& 
Lady  Clavering ;  ^'  as  I  did  not  even  know  thBtS'.gs^gzl^ 
he  had  ofiered  himself  as  a  candidate." 

"  Indeed !  well,  that  is  very  odd ;  for  my  in— xzJc  "  in 
formant  was  Lord  Hartley,  who  heard  it  firomcco^rox 
Sir  Bernard  ClementsoUf  who  was  told  it  by  MncIE^^CMi 
Bridgnorth." 

"  It  is  possible,"  said  Julia,  "  that  some  per*:c^^3Per- 
son  of  the  same  name  may  have  been  returned  -E>^cd; 
but  it  certainly  is  not  my  brother." 

"  It  is  possible  it  may  not  be  he ;  and  yet  i    ^^  if 
it  is  not,  the  mistake  is  the  more  remarkabl^-^^^fc» 
because  I  understand  he  was  returned  for  tw*' 
places,  and  for  both  without  solicitation, 
Retford  and  Bassetlaw." 

'^  Amidst  the  numerous  contests  of  a  genera 
election,  false  rumours  will  get  abroad,"  repli< 
Lady  Clavering,  who  perceived  that  Lady  Bou^     ^ 
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aeath's  imacquaintance  with  politics  had  made 
her  receive  as  matter  of  fact^  what  must  have 
been  intended  as  a  momentary  joke ;  and  with- 
out noticing  the  misconception^  said  that  ^^  she 
believed  both  places  jointly  returned  two  mem* 
bers^  and  that  the  individuals  chosen  were  Mr. 
Vernon  and  Mr.  Duncombe.'* 

*'Well,  it  is  really  astonishing,  the  strange 
things  one  hears;  for  I  heard — although,  per- 
haps, that  may  be  equally  true — that  Sir  Felix 
was  to  be  promoted  to  the  peerage,  under  the 
title  of  Lord  Warminster.*' 

**  We  are  certainly  rising  to  great  eminence, 
mamma,  without  our  knowing  it,"<  said  the 
lively  Julia.  **  Fortune  is  advancing  towards 
us  with  both  hands  fiill,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  prospects  placed  before  us  by  Lady  Boser 
neath." 

*'  Ah  !  glittering  prospects  are  not  for  us  poor 
mortals  to  look  forward  to,'*  rejoined  her  ladyship, 
in  a  tone  that  savoured  of  sackcloth  and  ashes ; 
"  if  it  be  the  Lord's  will  to  make  trial  of  our 
feith  by  prosperity,  it  is  our  duty  to  submit  with 

VOL.  II.  c 
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all  thankfulness ;  but  it  is  a  fearful  trials  for  wliom 
the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth." 

Miss  Clayering  was  startled  at  hearing  this 
sort  of  dialect  £rom  Lady  Boseneath ;  she  was 
not  aware  that  she  had  become  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  of  Lady  Milverton's  converts,  and 
the  one  in  whom  she  most  prided  herself.  She 
manifested  all  the  distinguishing  marks  of  the 
"new  birth."  By  perpetually  discoursing  with 
the  same  circle^  and  on  the  same  subject^  she 
had  got  by  rote  all  the  scriptural  phrases  with 
which  the  chasm  of  meaning  is  filled  up. 
She  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  leaders 
of  the  puritanical  host^  who  know  well  how  t 
practise  on  the  weakness  of  timid  and  nervou 
women.  It  is  always  to  catch  the  weaker  sex 
that  their  casting-net  is  thrown^  as  being  th 
most  influential  instruments  of  that  "  godlines 
in  which  there  is  great  gain." 

Lady  Clavering  feared,  lest  in  treating  re 
gious  pretensions  lightly,  she  might  seem 
undervalue    moral     sincerity ;     she     therefo: 
contented   herself  with  replying  in  a  tone 
good-humoured  assent,  that  there  was  enou 
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in  this  life  to  check  the  too  great  reliance  on 
our  own  sufiSciency ;  that  if  we  wish  to  read  a 
lecture  on  the  emptiness  of  all  earthly  eleTation, 
we  have  only  to  look  abroad  in  the  world,  and 
we  shall  find  it  in  every  page  of  its  history. 

*^  It  is  only  when  we  keep  steadfastly  in  the 
path  Zionward/'  resumed  her  pious  visitant, 
"  and  when  we  are  assured  that  the  Lord  is  with 
us^  it  is  only  then  that  we  can  go  on  in  our  way 
rejoicing.  Every  other  path  leads  to  where  the 
worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched." 

**Well,  but,"  said  the  sprightly  Emily,  who 
perceived  that  Lady  Roseneath  strung  her  texts 
together  as  a  Catholic  strings  her  beads ;  '*  may 
I  venture  to  ask  what  will  become  of  all  those 
^^irho  have  their  way  to  make  in  the  world,  if 
Idiey  can  never  step  with  safety  but  upon  conse- 
crated ground  ?" 

Ah !    my  dear  Miss  Clavering,    what    is 


The  abruptness  of  the  question  startled 
l^^er  for  a  moment;  she  paused,  and  turning 
i^oujad  to  Miss  Roseneath,  with  an  arch  look  of 
entreaty,  said, — *'  Ellen,  my  love,  answer  your 
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mamipa;  you  are  quick  at.  finding  out  an  enigmsy 
and  you  know  that>  in  that, wajs  I  am  one  of  tHe 
dullest  creatures  living. '*        -       , 
. ,  The  sweet  girl  pres^^dher  hand  ajOSectignately, 
and  said  nothing.  ;       . 

"  What  is  maUf    that,  th^^  Lord   should  be 
mindful   of   him?''    j.^s^i^ed    her    Ladyship, 
breaking  the  silence  th^t  ensued  upon  the  ques- 
tion having  been  put  elliptically;  ^^the  curse 
of  our  corrupt  nature  cleaveth  to  us,  as  poor 
dear  Mr.  Foster  said  last  sabbath-day  evening, 
when  expounding  the  third  chaptei:  of  St.  Paul's 
epistle  to  the  Thessalonians ;  but  Tyre  are  over- 
whelmed with  joy  and  love,  knowing  who  it  is 
that  healeth  us."    She  was  pro^e^ding  to  speak 
of  her  dear  friend,  Lady  Milvcrton^    when  a^ 
sonorous  rap  echoed  througl^  thejiall,,  yrhiph  pre-- 
faced  the  entrance  of  Sir  Eustace.  Leppington^ 
who  had  just  returipied  from  Siwt?;eri9^d,  wher 
he  had  been  to  nurse  his  fortune  for  tlx^  last 

years.    .  .      :■..,...■     . 

Afiter  the  usual  ^  congratulations^  consequen 
on  so  long  an  ab&enpe,  his  ^ye  %hted  on  Lad; 
Boseneath,.  who  w^as,  slowly  advancing  <  from 
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dUtatlt  p^  6f  the  rbdm,  tb  which  she  h^  been 
^tidderily  attratted,  'seemingly  by  some  splendid 
apecimens  of  Chelsea  china. 

**  I  surely  am  not  mistaken ;  it  must  be  Lady 
Roseneath," — said  the  Baronet^  addressing  her 
in  a  tone  of  doubtful  recognition. 

**  The  same, "  replied  her  Ladyship,  not 
quite  pleased  with  the  supposition  that  any 
lapse  of  time  could  make  her  identity  question- 
able. 

**This  meeting  is  truly  fortunate.     Why,  I 
have   not   seen  you   for    these  ten  centuries ; 
for,  in  absence,  years  are  centuries ;»  said  Sir 
Eustace,  facetiously. 
^     **  Just  as  eccentric  as  ever,  I  perceive." 

**  Unaltered,  my  dear  Lady  Roseneath,  and 
tthalterable.  But  I  find  everything  around  me 
ttxetamorphosed;  even  the  current  coin  of  the 
refalm  is  not  as  I  left  it.  All  seems  altered,  from 
^e  surface  to  the  centre.  This,  I  presume,  is 
my  god-daughter,"  laying  his  hand  lightly  on 
'!EIlexi*s  arm;  "about  seven  years  old,  I  think, 
jirfien  I  left  England.  Gracious  heavens ! — how 
uuch  ten  years  alter  the  outlii^of  a  girl." 
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**  That  is  no  new  discovery,  ^  said  Lady 
Roseneath,  somewhat  disconcerted  at  this  ap- 
parently privileged  freedom  of  manner,  which 
she  feared  might  seem  authorised  by  the  inter- 
course of  other  times.  Such,  at  least,  was  the 
thought  that  passed  hastily  through  her  mind, 
and  threw  a  slight  shade  over  her  countenance. 
She  glanced  her  eyes  at  Sir  Eustace,  with  an 
expression  that  threw  him  into  a  momentary 
reverie. 

Not  being  able  to  interpret  it,  he  continued ; 
"  It  is  really  too  true.     I  find  nothing  on  all 
sides,  but  transformation.     Girls,  whom  I  left 
in  the  nursery,  have  taken  their  matrimonial 
degree.     I  appear  to  have  pitched  my  tent  in 
the  New  Jerusalem.     It  seems  as  if  the  mould 
of  society,  which  I  left  behind  mei  had  been, 
broken  up,   and  that  the  whole  had  been  re- 
cast.    Steam  conveyances  are  multiplied,  until 
time  and  space  are  no  longer  what  they  were^ 
As    to  the  political  world,   the  greater  lights 
which  used    "  to  rule  the  day, "    have  disap^ 
peared,  and  the  lesser  lights  which  **  rule  th^ 
night,"  have  usurped  their  dominion.     I  seeir& 
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born  into  a  new  generation.  I  left  two  parties 
behind  me,  the  Whigs,  and  the  Tories. — I  re- 
turn, and  find  them  all  in  new  uniforms, — 
Whigs,  Tories^  Seformers,  Conservatiyes, 
Anti-Beformers,  Moderate-Reformers,  Badicals, 
all  joining  in  the  movement;  but  in  adverse 
directions, — all  claiming  to  be  patriots — all 
members  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  In  short, 
I  find  that  in  politics  I  must  take  again  to  the 
school-master;  for  in  the  new  seminary,  I  do 
not  eyen  know  my  alphabet. 

"  You  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing 
the  great  change  which  may  pass  over  a  country 
ev^n  in.  the  short  space  of  ten  years,"  said  Lady 
Clavering. 

."  Yes,"  replied  Sir  Eustace ;  "  it  is  a  term 
^at,  short  as  it  may  appear,  strangely  widens 
the  field  of  human  experience.  But  no  matter, 
we  must  go  with  the  current ;  if  we  are  carried 
am^  by  the  flow,  we  shall  be  brought  back  by 
thp  ebb." 

"The  ppriod  of  your  absence  has  been  one 
q£  ^e^t  excitement  here  ;  and  I  should  appre- 
hend, it  has  not  been  a  very  quiet  one  on  the 
continent." 
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'^  It  has  not.  There  is  i^ot  a  capital  in  Ear 
rope,  in  which  you  can  now  take  up  your  abode, 
with  comfort.  It  is  impossible  to  stir  anywhere^ 
without  getting  into  an  atmosphere  of  dissen-t 
sion,  that  poisons  all  social  enjoyment.  The  charm 
of  conversation  is  everywhere  destroyed  by  thf . 
introduction  of  politics,  the  most  irritating  of  aU 
subjects.  For  my  own  part,  hating  as  I  do  all 
such  discussions  in  a  mixed  company,  I  never 
took  part  with  either  side ;  but  sat  quietly  under 
the  cross-fire  of  the  two  batteries,  profiting 
always  by  the  first  convenient  opportunity  of 
escape." 

"  You  will  have  perceived,  since  your  arrival, 
that  the  political  horizon  is  far  from  being  clear 
on  our  side  the  chaanel." 

^  Greater  changes  are,  in  my  opinion,  going 
on  in  England,  than  anywhere.  The  efforts  of 
the  Holy  Alliance,  to  keep  down  the  aspirations 
of  freedom,  have  in  part  succeeded  within  the 
range  of  its  dominion;  but  in  England,  you 
have  a  public  voice  that  cannot  be  stifled, 
and  a  public  press  that  cannot  be  broken  up^ 
The  motions  of  this  country  are  watched  by  all 
nations,   and  have  a  powerful  influence,  whe— 
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ther  for  good  or  evil^  on  all  the  states  of  Eu- 
rope." 

"The  prospect  is  far  from  pleasing,"  said 
Ladj  Clavering,  who  alone  took  part  in  this 
conversation;  "but  I  am  not  enough  of  a  poli- 
tician to  foresee  to  what  the  present  state  of 
things  will  conduct  us^  or  the  stage  at  which  we 
are  ultimately  destined  to  arrive." 

"  There  are,  certainly,"  replied  the  Baronet, 
**  not  many  points  in  the  prospect  upon  which 
the  eye  can  rest  with  satisfaction.  England  has 
not  yet  recovered — perhaps,  never  will  recover 
— ^from  the  brink  of  ruin  to  which  it  was  more 
than  once  brought,  by  the  imperious  councils 
of  Pitt.  If  he  had  been  succeeded  by  ministers 
of  enlightened  and  enlarged  minds,  her  condi- 
tion would  not  have  been  what  now  it  is.  He 
played  a  bad  part  in  the  political  drama ;  but 
he  was,  nevertheless,  a  great  actor.  When  he 
was  called  from  the  stage,  the  feeble  every- 
day creatures  that  succeeded  him — the  Liver- 
pools,  and  Percivals,  and  Vansittarts — though 
disciples  of  the  same  school,  were  no  more  to  be 
compared  to  their  master,  than  the  witches  in 
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Macbeth  to  Macbeth  himself.  Even  at  this  yery 
time^  as  regards  public  men,  therd  is  an  unac- 
countable dearth  of  talent  in  the  country. 
Who  can  we  name,  as  distinguished  orators  at 
the  bar^  or  as  judges  of  prominent  ability^  or 
learnings  or  acuteness^  on  the  bench  ?  In  the 
House  of  Commons^  what  speakers  are  there  of 
deserved  celebrity  ?  Within  those  italls,  which 
not  many  years  since  reverberated  with  the 
splendid  eloquence  of  Burke,  of  Fox,  of  Pitt,  of 
Sheridan,  of  Wyndham,  not  a  single  speech  is 
now  heard  that  has  interest  or  animation  enough 
to  keep  the  hearers  awake.  I  was  in  the  gallery 
during  three  important  debates,  within  the  last 
fortnight,  and  the  falling-off  struck  me  most 
forcibly.  It  is  the  same  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
— the  Thurlows  and  Mansfields — all  the  cha- 
racters of  this  high  stamp  of  intellect,  have  dis- 
appeared. Lord  Brougham,  it  is  true,  is  there, 
but  he  stands  alone.  The  English  aristocracy 
is  sadly  dwindling  away,  both  in  character  and 
in  consequence. 

*^  To  what  cause  do  you  ascribe  this  unfavour- 
able change  ?"  asked  Lady  Clavering. 
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"  Chiefly,  I  should  say,"  replied  Sir  Eus- 
tace, ^^  to  the  engrossing  selfishness  of  the 
modem  system  of  goyemment,  under  which  no 
man  ca:n  hope  to  attain  to  eminence  by  his  talents, 
or  to  arrive  at  preferment  by  deserving  it.  Rec- 
titude and  atS^mly  eiense  of  independence,  far 
from  ensuring.  &vour,  are  absolute  disqualifica- 
tions for  k>£ee.  Parliamentary  influence — power- 
ful patronage  — go  to  a  minister  with  these 
and  your  suit  is  heard,  your  success  certain. 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  highest  appoint-^ 
ments  in  the  State  are  filled  by  men  who  have 
never  been  trained  to  the  duties  of  their  station. 
Men  do  not  attempt  to  qualify  themselves  for  office  9 
when  they  find  that  interest  is  everything,  and 
that  the  utmost  fitness  would  avail  them  nothing. 
It  followed,  therefore,  that  as  the  great  statesmen 
died  off  there  was  no  nursery  of  talent  out  of 
which  their  places  could  be  supplied.  If  an  indi- 
vidual whom  nature  has  gifted  with  great  mental 
power  starts  up  in  the  ranks  of  opposition,  he 
speedily  finds  a  market;  he  is  drafted  off  to  alu- 
a*ative  office  in  the  colonies,  where  sinecures  are 
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concealed  undcarinomiiuilj^jppoiiil^Aeiits,  luobd  the 
man  proTidedfoQC^  the  publicih^fu:  no  n^reof  l^Wf 
So  long  as  this  debasing  i  iiafluejice  xo^tsmpes^ 
-^-and  theta  seems  no  prospect  0{  to  ev4  tp^Htrr^ : 
long  will  the  Govemmentbe,  poor  ia  tal^p^^  Iin4 
poorer  still  in  that  integrity  of  pxincipte  wh^h  in 
a  statesman  is  the  pearLof  git^at  |Hic^^  but.  of . 
^Mrhkh  I  am  sorry  to sayjirehafrevcty  few  sp§T 
mnens."  •  ■  •■■•  >■..-..  .  ■      i^  -.;    .  .- 

'Lad J*  Boseneathv  during'  this  oonTers«iiim«>. 
was  engaged  in   turning  oyer:  the   printS:<|B' 
a   portfolio^  that  lay-  on   the; i  drawing -r<oam 
table.  •  •  ■  -'<^-'.'  :.  •  '    ■        /  » .- 

"I  hare  to  beg  your  pardon  for  digressing: 
into  politics/'  said  Sir  Eustace^  x)olit^ly  ap- 
proaching her.  *^  You  are  cea?tainly  much  bet- 
ter employing  your  own  taste  and  your  daugh- 
ter's, on  works  of  art." 

'^  I  am  no  judge  of  them/'  she  replied  ;  **they 
seem  to  haye  been  done  many  years  ago,  but 
they  are  amusing  enough,  and  especially  to  those 
who  understand  the  subjects." 

Leppington  was  not  only  an  amateur  of  engra- 
vings,  but  was  critically  acquainted  with  the 
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b^t  works  of  the  old  matters ;  and  was  delighted 
on  perceiving  among  them  some  of  the  most  rare 
specimens  of  Albert  Durer,  Cornelius  Vischer^ 
Rembrandt^  and  the  most  distinguished  names  of 
the  Dutch  and  German  school. 

'^You  have  a  choice  selection  here.  Lady 
Olavering/'  said  the  baronet,  taking  up  the  por- 
trait of  ^^  An  old  womaa  meditating,"  which  is 
among  the  scarcest  of  Kembrandt's  etchings.  It 
represents  an  old  woman.<  sitting  at  a  table,  her 
right  hand  is  beneath  her  garment,  which  is 
bcdrdered  with  fur,  and  her  left  rests  on  a 
book.  **You  have  been  fortunate  in  obtain- 
ing this ;  it  is  the  only  private  collection  in 
whdch  I  have  met  with  it.  I  searched  for  it 
in  the  Bibliotheque  du  Boi,  but  it  was  not 
there.'' 

'^  I  don't  know  from  vhom  my  brother  pur- 
chased it,"  said  Miss  Clavering ;  "  for  the  whole 
contents  of  the  portfolio  are  of  his  getting  toge- 
ther ;  he  is  very  fond  of  engravings,  and  etches 
^ttremely  well  himself.  He  received  it,  I 
^ow,  from  one  of  the  chief  print-sellers  in 
Holland,  who  has  a  commission  to  procure  for 
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him  several  scarce  engrayiags,  of  which  he 
sent  him  a  Ust^  if  they  should  chance  to  fall  ia 
his  way.  I  will  shew  you  one  which  anived 
the  day  before  yesterday,  and  which  he  seems 
to  prize  very  highly." 

*^  Ah !"  exclauned  Sir  Edward ;  '^  this  is  the 
Espiegle  by  Lucas  of  Leyden.  It  has  obtained 
this  name  from  the  little  wag  of  a  child  that  has 
his  head  covered  with  a  cowl,  and  an  owl 
perched  upon  his  shoulder  ;  and  who,  while  his 
poor  parents  are  journeying  along,  is  carrving 
a  pitcher  in  one  hand,  and  a  stick  in  the  other. 
The  extreme  scarcity  of  this  print,  which  was 
engraved  in  1644,  arises  from  the  plate  being 
lost  after  a  very  few  copies  had  been  struck 
oflF." 

"  I  am  often  astonished,"  said  Miss  Clavering, 
^*  at  the  very  high  prioe  which  some  persons  will 
give  for  a  book,  a  print,  or  a  coin,  merely  be- 
cause it  is  scarce,  when,  if  it  could  be  easily  pro- 
cured, they  would  set  no  value  upon  it.  Not 
that  this  is  the  case  with  my  brother,  for  this  is 
the  only  portfolio  of  the  old  masters  which  he 
has ;  the  chief  part  of  his  collection  is  from  the 
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modem  school^  which  I  hare  often  heard  him 
say^  in  theintrinsio  beauty  of  its  productions  as 
works  of  arty  is  6a  before  the  ancient/' 

*^  To  giro  a  great  price  for  an  article  which 
has  little  other  yalue  than  its  scarcity^  is  certainly 
not  the  mark,of.a'^e]^)r  enlarged  mind/'  replied 
Sir  Edward ;  *^  and  yet  it  is  a  propensity  that  pre- 
vails to  a  very  great  extent.  To  account  for  it 
is  beyond  the  range  of  my  philosophy ;  but  man 
is  such  a  mysterious  animal,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
say  what  tendencies  in  him  are  instinctive^  and 
what  are  acqiured.  The .  anxiety  to  possess  what 
no  one  else  possesses,  may  perhaps  be  traced  to 
that  love  of  fame  which  is  more  or  less  inherent 
in  all  minds.". 

''It  is  surely  a  very  whimsical  mode  of  acquir- 
ing it/'  said  Julia. 

"It  is;  but  we  come  of  a  very  whimsical 
race ;  a  print-collector  will  often  give  much  more 
for  a  defective  than  a  perfect  copy  of  an  impres- 
sion, if  the  former  happens  to  be  rare,  and  ren- 
dered remarkable  by  its  imperfection.  For  exam- 
ple, there  is  a  highly-finished  etching  by  Eem- 
brant,  of  Joseph  telling  his  dream  tb  his  brethren. 
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in  the  presence  of  his  Either  and  mother; 
Jacob  is  sitting  in  an  easy  chair,  his  right  hand 
is  upon  his  knee^  and  his  left  upon  the  arm  of 
the  chair.  He  is  listening  attentively  to  the 
recital  of  Joseph.  At  some  distance  from  him 
appears  a  bed,  in  which  the  curtains  being  open, 
a  woman  is  seen  reposing.  The  mother  of  Joseph 
is  sitting  upon  the  ground,  with  her  back  to  the 
spectator,  and  a  book  open  in  her  hands;  on  the 
back-ground  are  Joseph's  brethren,  one  of  whom 
is  distinguished  by  a  sort  of  turban,  and  holds 
in  his  hands  a  shepherd's  crook.  I  have  an  ex- 
cellent copy  of  this  print,  which  I  purchased  on 
the  continent  about  two  years  ago;  but  I  was 
shewn  another  impression  which  is  very  scarce, 
and  much  sought  after,  for  which  I  was  asked 
a  high  price :  in  this  impression  part  of  the  cur- 
tains of  the  bed,  and  the  head  of  the  person 
with  the  turban  who  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  bed 
are  light y  which  in  the  other  are  shadowed  ;  it 
is  this  imperfect  finishing  that  to  the  Virtuoso 
gives  it  all  its  value." 

"  Well,  how  you,  the  lords  of  the  creation, 
can  attempt  to  build  up  a  reputation  from  such 
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m^t^iris^^  is  past  my  finding  out/'  said  the  lively 


[,  f^lji'T^  ^usK^.b^ild  it^  Miss  Clavering,  out  of  the 

b^sit  i^teriak-  we  caj^    If  ife.hay^  no  better  at 

b^4>j  j^}^t  i«^;to  be  done  ?  .  Turn  the  hour-glass 

as^w^,,m^^.<iiiHpb<)f  the  sand  of  life  will  run  to 

w-a^^ ,  I.  If  we  did  not  magoify  the  importance  of 

tcj^es  ,09  this  eartbf .  what  w^uld  become  of  as  ? 

It,  wof4d  ^weU  if .  we  .^e)*e  all  as  innocently 

e^x^pyed  as  ,the  collectorf^<of  rarities,  whether 

Ul.  sbeUs#  birds^  books^  or  jbHtterflies.     It  has 

plea^^  P2;qTiidenQe.  to,  ^ndpw  mankind  with 

'^ajioijyi^  .degrees,  of  intellect,  which  fit  them  for 

^^fi^up  {pursuits;  eyeiFy«P^^^it  that  is  honest, 

• 

^  .  ^yquTfible  .  to  industry  and  to  happiness ; 
^t^y  aref  it  is  true,  not  all  equally  profitable  to 
^^H^ty,  but  they  are  all  of  them  a  cure  for  indi- 
'^i^jial  idleness,  and  keep  us  out  of  harm's  way, 
^^lui[^  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  the  occupa* 
^ops  that  busy  nine-tenths  of  the  world." 

"A  kind. heart  will  find  an  apology  for  every 
^^ie's  infirmities,"  said  Lady  Clavering  ;  "  and  I 
^^  q?ute.  of  your  opinion,  that  we  ought  to  con- 


; 
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demn  no  harmless  occupation  that  gives  happi- 
ness to  those  who  follow  it." 

This  sentiment  was  by  no  means  acceptable 
to  the  piety  of  Lady  S.oseneath>  who  had  been 
for  some  time  intent  on  an  old  engraving, 
which  represented  Abraham  entertaining  the 
three  angels.  Some  texts  rose  to  her  tongue's 
end,  but  she  suppressed  them.  Sir  Eustace 
Leppington,  she  knew,  was  unacquainted  with 
the  saving  change  that  had  taken  place  within 
her,  and  she  did  not  care,  in  his  presence,  to  ha- 
zard any  expression  of  it.  Presently  her  Lady- 
ship made  a  motion  to  her  daughter,  and  they 
rose  to  depart.  Sir  Eustace  attended  them  to 
their  carriage,  and  stepping  afterwards  into  his 
own,  drove  to  the  Travellers'  club. 

In  the  upper  world,  the  devotion  of  a  wife  to 
her  liege  lord  is  not  considered  as  necessarily 
excluding  all  minor  liaisons.  The  heart,  in  that 
high  atmosphere,  rebels  against  all  solitary  con- 
finement. In  the  lower  world  it  is  different; 
there  the  affection  of  a  wife  to  her  husband  is 
treasured  up  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  heart. 
They  have  there  no  plausible  teacher  to  tell 
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them  that  "  vice  itself  loses '  half  its  evil  by 
losing  all  its  grossness/'  The  wiBdoin  of  wiser 
instructors  has  taught  them  that  vice  is  in 
itself  vulgar.  That  it  may  be,  indeed,  more 
offensive  to  society  in  its  plebeian  associations^ 
but  however  surrounded  it  may  be  with  splen- 
dour, its  essence  is  the  same. 

It  was  not  without  reason  that  Lady  Bose- 
neatb  felt  somewhat  embarrassed  at  finding  her- 
self unexpectedly  in  company,  after  so  long  an 
interval,  with  Sir  Eustace  Leppington.     In  for- 
mer days,  and  before  the  links  of  her  nuptial 
chain  had  lost  any  of  the  sharpness  of  their  first 
polish^  when  she  was  a  star  in  the  horizon  of 
gaiety,  whether  at  a  route,  a  concert,  private 
theatricals,  or  her  opera-box — wherever  she  was 
to  be  seen,  there  was  Sir  Eustace  to  be  seen 
also. 

When  the  incense  of  flattery  was  to  her,  as  at 
t;hat  time  it  was,  a  necessary  of  life,  he  was  the 
^nost  devoted  of  her  admirers,  and  the  most 
envied  of  her  favourites.  His  handsome  person 
and  lively  manners  seemed  to  justify  that  plato- 
nic  liaison,  so  common  in  the  connubial  circles  of 
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la  grande  saciStSf^Lnd  which  is  quite  conformable 
to  the  established  code  oif  morals  as  framed  by 
the  fair  sages  of  Almack's.  This  class — ^made  up 
of  the  porcelain  clay  of  human  kind — are  a  law 
unto  themselves.  They  are  not  amenable,  like 
the  earthenware  vessels  of  mortality,  to  a  higher 
jurisdiction.  They  consider  themselves — ^and 
very  properly — as  having  no  account  to  render 
in  this  world,  or  in  the  world  to  come — they  are 
the  privileged  class. 

Sir  Eustace  Leppington,  though  a  man  of  gal- 
lantry, was  not  a  man  of  intrigue.  He  knew 
the  influence  he  possessed  over  the  mind  of 
Lady  Roseneath,  and  he  had  availed  himself  of 
it  to  keep  her  clear  of  that  vortex  of  guilt  iilto 
which,  but  for  that  influence,  she  might  have 
fallen.     He  had  a  real  regard  for  het  husband,  , 

whose  love  of  quiet  and  seclusion  kept  him  a^^y  "^ 

from  those  splendid  parties  in  which  his  wife  ^ 

delighted.      The  danger   of  this  unrestrained  ^ 

intercourse  with  the  leaders  of  the  ton,  of  both  jd 

sexes,  to  one  who  had  no  exalted  principles  of 
female  honour  in  which  to  take  refuge,  was 
greater  far  than  she  herself  imagined;  and  Sir 
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Eustace's  constant  attention  to  her  in  all  pub- 
lic places,  had  the  eflFect  of  saving  her  from  the 
assiduities  of  others,  in  whose  hands  her  reputa- 
tion might  not  have  been  so  safe. 

With  a  strong  secret  attachment  to  him,  she 
had,  likewise,  a  strong  confidence  in  his  prin- 
ciples. Such  a  reliance,  for  a  married  female, 
situated  as  she  was,  young,  beautiful,  attrac- 
tive, and  fond  of  attracting,  is  at  all  times  dan- 
gerous. But  in  the  present  instance,  many 
circumstances  combined  to  make  it  not  without 
its  use.  In  a  thousand  other  instances  it  might 
Iiave  been  fatal. 

•     

Sir  Eustace  well  knew,  that  capable  as  Lady 
^Roseneath  was  of  inspiring  passion,  she  had  in 
xeality  no  wish  to  excite  any  other  feeling  than 
that  of  admiration ;  but  he  knew  that  this  desire, 
tx>o  strongly  indulged,  might  lead  her  imper- 
cjeptibly  into  a  path  which  she  had  never  in- 
tiended  to  enter,  and  from  which,  when  too 
Xate^  she  would  give  the  world  to  extricate  her- 
self. He  would  sometimes  affect  to  be  jealous 
"when  he  saw  her  lending  a  willing  ear  to  some 
accomplished  flatterer,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a 
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libertine ;  and  never  failed  to  throw  such  good 
counsel  into  his  complainings^  as  to  put  her 
timely  on  her  guard. 

It  was  not  that  she  held  the  nuptial  vow 
lightly  ;  she  was  faithful  to  the  letter  of  it ;  but 
she  had  never  been  brought  up  in  a  way  likely 
to  keep  her  true  to  its  spirit.  As  a  girl,  she  had 
been  permitted  to  waste  the  best  season  of  her 
youth  in  novel  reading ;  and  had  always  made 
herself,  in  imagination,  the  heroine  of  the  tale. 
Although  high-born,  she  had  never  been  edu- 
cated in  that  conventional  decorum,  which  con- 
ceals the  working  of  those  propensities  which 
the  mass  of  society  reveal.  Women  rarely,  if 
ever,  shut  their  eyes  to  the  frailties  of  their  own 
sex ;  and  in  a  circle  of  rival  beauties,  scandal 
never  sleeps.  Female  reputation  is  at  all  times 
a  very  delicate  compound,  and  much  more  lia- 
ble to  be  fractured,  than  the  coarse  iron-stone 
clay,  of  which  the  reputation  of  our  sex  is  made 
up,  and  which  will  bear  the  most  violent  col- 
lision without  much  damage.  Sir  Eustace  had 
told  her  all  this,  and  much  more ;  which,  coming 
from  so  graceful  a  Mentor,  and  being  conveyed 
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with  the  most  agreeable  address,  was  not  with- 
out its  eflfect. 

Though  the  avowed  protector  of  the  honour 
of  Lady  Eoseneath,  there  were  moments  when 
his  own  was  in  some  peril.  There  is  a  bewitch- 
ing softness  in  some  women,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  which  the  best-formed  resolutions 
are  liable  to  give  way.  But,  in  the  mind  of  Sir 
Eustace,  the  moral  feeling  of  honour  was  habi- 
tually strong ;  and  its  influence  kept  him  faithful 
to  his  character  and  his  principles. 

It  was  the  reminiscences  connected  with  this 

period,  that  made  Lady  Roseneath,  though  now 

in  the  sixth  year  of  her  widowhood,  uneasy  on 

the  sudden  appearance  of  the  Baronet  at  this 

juncture.     There  was  an  inward  movement  of 

self- accusation,  which  she  could    not  repress, 

that  seemed  to  impeach  the  reality  of  her  new 

birth.      The  whining  monotony  of  her   voice 

^was  in  a  moment  changed.     She  was  conscious 

of  the  marked  difierence  in  her  manner,  and 

on   that  accoimt  had  hastened  her  departure, 

a.ware  of   the   train  of  thinking    to  wliich    it 

might  give  rise  in  the  observing  mind  of  Lady 

Clavering.     The  truth  was,  she  had  come  on  a 
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missionary  errand.  She  had  recently  been  en- 
listed into  "  The  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the 
Hebrew  Nation;"  and  had  meant  to  solicit  a 
subscription  towards — as  stated  in  their  circular 
— **  the  Restoration  of  the  dispersed  of  Judah> 
and  the  outcasts  of  Israel ;"  but  she  departed, 
forgetful  of  her  embashy,  and  the  scattered 
tribes  lost  the  benefit  of  her  endeavours.  * 

*  The  patrons  of  this  Society  were,  Lord  Yemon,  Viscoimt 
Mandeville,  and  the  Hon.  J.  J.  Stmtt;  the  President,  Henry 
Dmmmond,  and  the  Treasurer,  Oliver  Farrer,  jtro  tempore:— 
names  well  known  in  the  brotherhood  of  ''the  decidedly 
pious."  In  a  printed  Address,  urging  Subscriptions  towardi 
the  Restoration  of  the  Jews,  we  are  told,  in  their  own  money- 
catching  jargon,  that  **  this  auspicious  event,  which  shall  be 
as  *  life  from  the  dead  *  to  the  present  evil  world,  is  to  be 
brought  about  by  the  good  Spirit  of  the  Lord  stirring  up  siicii 
as  having  thereby  been  guided  into  all  truth,  are  prepared  to 
become  *  nursing  fathers,  and  nursing  mothers,'  to  help  for- 
ward the  redemption  of  the  Lord's  captives ;  as  the  ungodly 
have  ever  been  the  agents  in  helping  forward  their  aflUctkm, 
and  serving  themselves  of  them." 

Appended  to  this  Address,  is  a  list  of  subscriptions  and 
donations :  into  whose  hands  the  money  thus  collected  for  the 
**  Redemption  of  the  Lord's  Captives,''  found  its  way,  is  a 
question  much  easier  to  ask,  than  convenient  to  answer. 
There  are  many  expert  jugglers  amongst  "  the  religious  pnb- 
lic,"  prepared  at  all  times  to  profit  by  every  money-getting 
manoeuvre,  from  the  Tea-and-Bible  Meeting,  to  the  Fkncy<« 
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The  coming  back  of  her  friend,  Sir  Eustace 
Leppington,  was  an  event  not  a  little  perplex- 
ing to  Lady  Eoseneath.  She  felt  that  she  had 
a  difficult  card  to  play.  Her  religious  views 
were  not  of  a  kind  in  which  he  was  likely  to 
sympathize.  In  this,  she  judged  rightly.  No 
one  admired  more  ardently,  or  esteemed  more 
highly,  than  did  the  Baronet,  that  religion 
of  the  heart,  which  displays  itself  in  doing 
good ;  and  which,  busied  in  contributing  to  the 
happiness  of  those  around  them,  wears  always 
that  cheerfulness  of  countenance  which  is  re- 
flected from  the  many  happy  faces  which  its 
benevolence  has  lighted  up  with  smiles.  She  had 
been  accustomed  to  speak  her  sentiments  to  him 
without  reserve :  and  how  to  account  to  him  for 
the  change  she  had  recently  undergone,  was  the 
^eat  difficulty.  In  truth,  had  she  entered  upon 
t;he  task  of  examination,  she  would  have  found 
^qual  difficulty  in  accounting  for  it  even  to  herself. 

^air.  They  haye  always  some  pious  project  for  **  raising  the 
'^Hnd/'  and  know  how  to  turn  the  Jews  to  account,  as  well  as 
t^e  Grentiles. 

VOL.  II.  D 
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She  feared,  that  whatever  explanation  she  might 
give,  she  should  lose  ground  in  his  esteem  and 
confidence.  This  was  a  thought  she  could  not 
bear :  to  feel  ourselves  aUenated  from  those 
whom  we  have  once  regarded,  is,  at  all  times,  and 
in  either  sex,  an  uneasy  feeling.  It  is  much 
more  so,  when  that  feeling  is  still  lingering  in 
the  heart,  giving  birth  to  a  certain  undefined 
hope,  which  links  the  future  with  the  recollec- 
tions of  the  past.  Whether  it  was  so  or  not 
with  Lady  Eoseneath,  I  do  not  undertake  to 
decide.  Without  having  the  keys  of  the  invisi- 
ble world,  it  is  impossible  to  know  what  is 
passing  in  any  lady's  mind,  in  any  matter  in 
which  the  affiections  are  concerned :  thus  far  is 
certain — Lady  Roseneath  dreaded  lest  Sir  Eus- 
tace should  take  her  to  task,  as  she  felt  assured 
he  would  do.  He  would  mark  the  alteration 
in  her  character,  and  the  direction  that  had 
been  given  to  it.  Would  he  be  displeased 
with  it?  or  would  he — perhaps  he  might — 
rejoice  that  she  was  renewed  in  spirit,  and^ 
believed  with  the  heart  unto  righteousness  ?^ 
It  would  certainly  not  be  many  days  befoi 
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he  called ;  a  short  time  would,  therefore,  decide 
it  either  way;  and  the  only  conclusion  she  could 
come  to,  was  to  prepare  for  his  reception  in  the 
best  way  she  could. 


D  2 
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CHAPTER  III. 


When  Sir  Eustace  called.  Lady  Rosene 
was   sitting   alone  in  the   drawing-room;  m^ 
daughter  Emily  being  on  a  visit  at  Clavert^^^'      , 
Park.     The  weather,  as  usual,  was  discuss^  ""^ 
and  some  short  enquiries  were  made  about  tha 
mutual  friends. 

"  How  many  of  them  have  exchanged  worl 
during  my  absence,  whom  I  could  never  ha' 
expected  to  survive." 

''  Yes/'  replied  Lady  Boseneath  ;    "  the  g: 
society  in  which  we  once  moved,  has  been  sa 
thinned ;  but  so  it  will  be  in  this  world,  and  '^        ''' 
want  some  warnings  of  this  kind  to  wean  ^ 

from  it." 


ieir 
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^*It  is  tx)  be  expected,"  said  Sir  Eustace, 
*'  that  from  a  large  circle,  many,  in  the  lapse  of 
a  few  years,  will  be  found  to  have  dropped  off. 
It  may  be,  that  for  a  moment  they  are  missed  ; 
but  their  loss  is  not  regarded — there  is  not  a 
tear  the  more,  nor  a  smile  the  less." 

Lady  Koseneath  was  about  to  improve  the 
subject,  and  the  phrase  "  covenant  of  mercy," 
rose  to  her  lips,  but  she  checked  herself. 

**  By  the  way,  I  hear  from  Lady  Milverton," 

said    Sir  Eustace,   '^  that  you  have  become  a 

member  of  the  *  religious  public ;' — is  it  true  ?" 

**I  hope  it  is.     It  is  to  her  I  owe  my  conver- 

^oii}"  said  Lady  Ros^neath. 

*^  Conversion,  to  what  ?  What  can  you  owe 
in  the  way  of  conversion  to  such  a  puritanic 
imbecile  as  that  ?" 

**  She  was  once  a  worldly  character,  I  allow ; 
tut  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  number  her  with  his 
people,  and  she  from  that  time  became  a  diffe- 
rent creature." 

*'  For  heaven's  sake.  Lady  Koseneath,  do 
not  accustom  yourself  to  a  phraseology  that 
means  nothing.    It  sounds  very  pious,  no  doubt. 
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to  your  own  ears,  and  to  the  ears  of  the  fanatics 
that  surround  you ;  but  you  have  no  conception 
how  nauseous  it  is  to  persons  of  rational  and 
sound  mind.  I  will  not  flatter  you — ^I  never  did, 
and  I  shall  not  begin  now ;  you  have  your  weak- 
nesses, and  always  had ;  but  you  had  a  fund  of 
good  sense  and  good  feeling  at  bottom,  that 
ought  to  have  kept  you  clear  of  the  set  with 
which  you  have  got  entangled.*' 

"  Can  I  then,"  she  replied,  *^  be  too  reli- 
gious ? — and  hearing  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  am 
I  not  to  hearken  to  it  ?" 

"  Too  good — too  virtuous — too  amiable,  you 
cannot  be/'  rejoined  her  unsparing  mentor ;  **  nor 
is  there  any  danger  of  it.  As  to  being  too  reli- 
gious— religion,  to  have  any  real  value,  must  be  a 
habit  of  life  :  a  habit  growing  out  of  that  constant 
desire  for  the  advancement  of  human  happiness 
on  earth,  which  displays  itself  in  the  service  of 
our  fellow-creatures.  It  is  not  the  being  con- 
nected with  a  trumpery  gospel-faction,  that  can 
entitle  you  to  rank  yourself  among  the  favoured 
of  heaven." 

"Tell  me,  then,  how  am  I  to  become  so— teach 
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me  how  I  am  so  to  subdue  all  earthly  passions, 
that  I  may  flee  the  wrath  to  come." 

'*  To  talk  of  subduing  all  earthly  passions," 
replied    Sir  Eustace,   "is  using  a  mere  form 
of  words.     The  passions  are  implanted  in  our 
nature  by  that  Being  to  whom  we  owe  all  the 
gifts  and  enjoyments  of  life ;  they  were  meant 
to  minister  to  our  happiness;  and  when  under 
the  control  of  our  reason,  they  never  fail  to  do 
so.     We  never  can,  nor  was  it  ever  intended 
that  we  should,  become  superior  to  their  influ- 
ence—  without  them,  exertion  would  have  no 
stimulus,   and  life  no  charm.     The  affections 
^would  either  fade  away,  or  would  not  be  called 
:into  existence ;  and  to  imagine,  that  in  such  a 
^tate  as  this,  we  should  be  either  wiser  or  better 
^han  we  are,  is  to  betray  an  utter  want  of  ac- 
quaintance  with  those   laws  by  which  it  has 
;^leased  God  to  uphold  the  moral  order  of  the 
"^oniverse,  and  to  provide  for  the  continuance  of 
"t::he  human  race." 

Iiady  Roseneath  could  not  help  feeling  the 
brce  of   these  remarks ;  but  they  were  alto- 
ether  so  different  from  what  she  had  been  of 
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late  accustomed  to  hear,  that  she  was  fearful  to 
admit  their  truth — a  doubt  even  passed  through 
her  mind,  whether  the  very  listening  to  them 
might  not  be  sinful.  Her  look  bore  evidence  of 
the  variety  of  feelings  they  had  created ;  but  she 
made  no  answer.  A  silence  of  some  minutes 
ensued,  which  Sir  Eustace  interrupted  by 
saying,—  r 

**  It  really  does  surprise  me,  my  dear  Lady 
Roseneath,  that  you  should  be  led  away  by  such 
a  weak-minded  woman  as  Lady  Milverton.  No 
draft  was  ever  drawn  upon  that  woman's  faith, 
that  her  credulity  did  not  honour.  She  was— 
while  the  season  of  foolery  lasted — a  follower  of 
the  renowned  Joanna  Southcote.  That  was 
a  costly  conversion  ;  she  bought  the  seals  of 
that  impostor  at  a  high  price :  nor  did  their  im- 
pression wear  off,  till  the  knell  of  Joanna  her- 
self rung  in  her  ear  the  tidings  of  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  promised  Shiloh  in  a  fij;  of  the  wind 
colic.  But  even  here,  her  faith  stood  its  ground 
to  the  last  j  she  walked  on  foot  at  the  funeral  of 
the  priestess,  and  has  been  ever  since  a  martyr 
to  a  rheumatism  in  the  knee,  which  she  caught  at 
the  procession. 
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"  In  latter  times,  she  was  for  a  while  the  con- 
stant attendant  on  the  arch-mountebank  Irving. 
That  was  at  the  first  appearance  of  the  new 
phenomenon,  when  his  preaching  was  thronged 
&om  all  quarters ;  and  fools  of  fashion  elbowed 
the  greasy  vulgar  for  a  seat  in  his  congrega- 
tion.    But  hardly  had  the  Christmas  bell-man 
tolled  out  the  old  year,  when  these  same  fa- 
i^hionables  were  the  first  to  laugh  at  their  own 
folly;  and  on  a  sudden,  this  cast  troop-horse 
Cif  the  Scotch  church  lost  all  their  favour  ;  and 
XLiodj  Milverton's  faith,  staggered  by  the  dwind- 
ling away  of  the  disciples,  began  to  look  out 
i<)r  a  new  anchor." 

'^  All  this  I  admit  is  true,  but  I  cannot  help 
tiJiinking  that  you  judge  her  severely.  She 
I>Tofesses  to  have  an  experimental  knowledge 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus ;  and  if  she  has,  it 
surely  right  she  should  declare  it." 
*^  Now,  here  again,  you  must  forgive  me, 
sidy  Boseneath,  if  I  say  that  you  are  using 
at  sort  of  phraseology,  which,  though  it  may 
Tind  very  pious  to  the  ear,  is  merely  repeated 
rote,  and  conveys  no  real  meaning.     You 
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have^  unfortunately,  got  linked  in  with  a  sect^ 

which  has  of  late  years  spread  itself  very  widely, 

that  scarcely  utter  a  sentence,  without  tacking 

to  it  the  name  of  Jesus.     They  catch  up  the 

same  tone  of  discourse  one  from  the  other,  and 

introduce   the  same  form  of  words  in  endless 

repetition.     It  has  just  as  much  meaning  in 

in  their  mouths,  as  it  would  have  from  the  beak 

of  a  parrot.     You  never  hear  them  dwell  upon 

the  pure  and  admirable  precepts  of  the  New 

Testament ;  nor  does  their  temper,  as  exhibited 

in  their  famiUes,  testify  the  influence  of  those 

precepts  upon  their  conduct,  either  public  or 

private.      The  outward  form   of   godliness  is, 

with  them,   a  substitute  for  all  that  is  vital  in 

Christianity.     They  live  in  utter  ignorance  of 

those  laws   ordained  by  God  himself  for  the 

moral  administration  of  the  world,  and  which 

laws  are  the  basis  of  all  good  principles,  and 

of  all  real  virtue.     It  is  the  general  ignorance — 

and   the   consequent  disregard — of  these  laws, 

that  has  brought  us  to  that  deplorable  state  of  J 

vice,  and  embarrassment,  and  unhappiness  whict 

the  present  state  of  society  exhibits.      Mora 
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goodness  is  fast  disappearing  from  amongst  us, 
while  sanctity  has  become  an  epidemic — an  epi- 
demic which  has  spread  itself  extensively  among 
the  upper  dasses-in  their  way  a«  ignorant,  and 
to  every  usefiil  purpose  as  uneducated,  as  the 
lower.     We  have  arrived  at  a  crisis  of  duplicity, 
deception,   and  fraud,    in  which  no  man  can 
trust  his   neighbour  ;    while  all  around  us  is 
leligious  mummery  and  masquerade,  in  which 
dissipation  follows  close  on  the  heels  of  devo- 
tion, and  an  intrigue  is  closed  with  a  prayer- 
^neeting." 

"  I  hope  you  do  not  include  me  in  the  class 
5rou  have  described,"  said  Lady  Roseneath, 
Somewhat  agitated.  "  I  know  of  nothing  that  I 
liave  done  that  should  give  you  reason  to  enter- 
t::ain  so  unfavourable  an  opinion  of  me." 

*'  I  assure  you  I  do  not,"  replied  the  warm- 
lieaxted  Baronet ;  *^  I  trust  you  know  me  too  well 
suppose  that  I  would  intentionally  give  you 
ain.  It  is  only  our  very  long  friendship  that 
Ciould  have  induced  me  to  touch  upon  a  subject, 
"^^hich,  but  for  that,  I  should  have  most  carefully 
^^ ^voided ;  but  having  adverted  to  it,  I  speak  with- 
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out  reserve.  There  is  a  stronger  tendency  to 
enthusiasm  in  your  sex  than  in  ours.  There  are 
knaves  and  hypocites  always  on  the  alert  to  take 
advant<nge  of  this.  Wherever  the  imagination 
is  concerned,  you  are  more  led  away  than  we  are. 
Love — ^which  is  among  the  most  innate  and  ami- 
able of  our  feelings — ^is  in  its .  very  nature  allied 
to  a  pure  and  exalted  devotion ;  but,  like  every 
source  of  strong  excitement,  if  not  controlled  by 
reflection — if  not  guided  by  a  strong  and  steady 
understanding,  may  lead  to  excesses  of  the  very 
worst  kind." 

'*  But  surely.  Sir  Eustace,  you  will  allow  that 
the  more  religious  we  are  the  better,  and  the 
more  acceptable  we  shall  be  in  the  sight  of  God." 

**  If  you  had  used  the  term  moral,  instead  of 
religious,  I  should  most  readily  have  agreed 
with  you.  There  are  a  fhousand  systems  of  re- 
ligion, but  there  is  only  one  system  of  moral 
truth.  The  latter  is  ordained  by  the  divine 
wisdom ;  it  has  the  guidance  of  our  individual 
conduct  for  its  aim,  and  the  happiness  of  all 
mankind  for  its  end.  But  what  is  termed  reli- 
gion,  with  all  its  endless  and  contradictory  va- 
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^rieties  of  doctrine  and  forms  of  worship,  is 
n^ajiiifactured  by  man.  Every  one  is  accounted 
^religious  who  is  punctual  in  his  observance  of 
tiliose  ceremonial  acts,  and  forms  of  worship,  of 
"tlxe  sect  to  which  he  belongs.  The  Jew,  who 
^^.isavows  Christianity,  and  rejects  the  Saviour, 
,  notwithstanding,  be  termed  religious,  if  he 
ere  strictly  to  the  rites  and  forms  of  the  Jewish 
'religion.  The  Mahometan,  who  despising  the 
CJliiistian,  accounts  himself  the  only  true  be- 
er ;  and  the  Hindoo,  who  despises  alike  the 
bwers  of  Christ,  of  Moses,  and  of  Mahomefc, 
y  nevertheless  be  a  most  religious  disciple  of 
ahma.  That  the  good  and  virtuous  of  every 
ion,  and  of  every  sect,  will  find  acceptance 
^^Xth  the  Almighty,  is  an  assurance  we  cannot 
^^Tibt. 

**  The  doctrines  of  theology  have  been  propa- 
with  fire  and  sword,  and  disputes  on  re- 


^"^Mm  have  deluged  the  earth  with  blood;  but 


en  we  open  the  sacred  volume  of   God's 
Orks,  and  combine  them  with  the  precepts  given 
our  guidance  in  his  holy  word,  we  have  clear 
perfect  views.     In  his  moral  law  He  has 
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placed  before  U8  all  that  we  require.  In  the 
rules  of  our  duty  there  is  no  mystery.  They 
furnish  no  room  for  doubt — no  ground  for  con- 
troversy. The  divine  precept,  that  we  should 
do  unto  others  as  we  would  they  should  do  unto 
us,  has  never  been  denied  or  disputed  in  any  age 
of  the  world.  It  only  requires  that  we  should 
study  the  constitution  of  human  nature,  as  planned 
by  infinite  wisdom,  to  be  convinced  that  virtue 
is  as  essential  to  happiness  as  respiration  to  life. 
Let  but  this  truth  find  its  way  into  all  minds, 
and  society  would  soon  wear  a  very  different 
aspect  from  that  in  which  we  now  see  it;  selfish- 
ness, hypocrisy,  and  dissension  would  be  at  an 
end.  The  contending  sects  which  now  divide 
the  world  would  kneel  as  brethren  at  the  same 
altar,  and  the  God  of  all  the  earth  would  be 
worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 

Sir  Eustace  paused.  Lady  Roseneath  looked 
steadfastly  at  him,  and  her  lip  quivered.  He 
saw  that  what  he  had  said  had  produced  a 
strong  effect  upon  her.  The  impression  was 
visible — it  was  the  impression  which  truth  never 
fails  to  produce  on  all  minds  not  hardened  against 
its  influence. 
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'^Let  US  now  drop  the  subject,"    said  the 
Baronet.    "  I  have  taken  the  privilege  of  an  old 
friend  to  express  myself  freely,  but  I  have  spoken 
with  sincerity.     The  present  state  of  what  is 
called  religion  in  England,  has  often  engaged 
my  thoughts,  and  ought  to  engage  the  thoughts  of 
all  who  have  the  nation's  real  welfare  at  heart.  As 
regards  yourself,  interested  as  I  am,  and  have 
always  been,  in  your  happiness,  I  hope  I  do  not 
ask  too  much  when  I  ask  you  to  think  on  what 
I  have  said.    I  have  never  hitherto  had  occasion 
1o  give  you  my   sentiments   on  so    serious   a 
subject;  but  the  peculiar  situation  of  your  mind 
«t  present,  and  the  danger  to  be  apprehended 
:£:om   the   selfish  and  canting  circle  that  troop 
^bout  you,  is  what  I  could  not  observe  in  si- 
lence." 

"You  act,  I  am  assured,  from  the  best  of 
3iiotives,"  said  Lady  Roseneath,  with  evident 
amotion.  "  Your  kindness  will  not,  I  hope,  be 
lost  upon  me.  I  know  that  my  mind  is  not  of 
'the  strongest,  and  but  for  you  it  might  have 
V>een  still  weaker  than  it  is.  I  frankly  admit  that 
xinder  my  present  views  of  religion,  I  am  not 
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at  peace  with  myself;  my  spirits  are  depressed ; 
I  feel  sometimes  in  a  state  of  darkness;  without 
knowing  where  to  look  for  comfort,  and  as  if  all 
consolation  were  withdrawn  from  me." 

'^  This  is  a  state  of  suffering  which  real  Chris- 
tianity can  never  give  birth  to.  The  state  you 
complain  of  proceeds  from  a  disordered  state  of 
of  the  nervous  system,  arising  from  long-con- 
tinued religious  excitement." 

Here  the  conversation  was  diverted  by  Sir 
Eustace  to  other  topics.  Lady  Boseneath,  before 
his  departure,  became  by  degrees  more  cheerfrd; 
and  when  left  alone,  she  had  already  so  far  pro- 
fited by  what  had  passed  as  to  turn  her  thoughts 
into  a  channel  to  which  before  she  had  never  ven- 
tured to  direct  them. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

History,  it  has  been  said,  is  philosophy 
teaching  by  example ;  and  it  would  be  so  if  the 
portraits  of  those  who  figure  in  it  were  tnily 
drawn,  and  the  tale  of  their  lives  truly  told ;  but 
when  the  vices  of  the  great  are  varnished  over — 
when  kings  and  princes  are  clothed  with  virtues 
that  they  never  possessed — when  all  the  hideous 
features  of  their  character  are  shaded  down,  and 
are  so  placed  before  us  as  to  inspire  feelings  of 
fervent  and  respectful  admiration — history,  in 
this  case,  instead  of  teaching,  is  corrupting  by 
example.  All  our  powers  of  thought  and  reflec- 
tion are  perverted  ;  they  are  turned  into  a  wrong 
course.    The  past,  instead  of  being  made  instruc- 
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tive  to  the  future,  is  made  to  deceive  and  mis- 
lead. The  inferences  which  we  are  induced  to 
draw  from  it,  are  false ;  instead  of  arriving  at  that 
knowledge  by  which  our  judgment  may  be  safely 
guided,  we  arc  led  into  conclusions  false  in 
themselves  and  fatal  in  their  application.  A 
greater  imposition  cannot  be  practised  upon  pos- 
terity than  this.  It  deprives  history  of  all  its 
philosophy ;  it  takes  from  truth  all  its  polarity. 
We  can  either  decide  nothing,  or  we  decide 
falsely.     The  evil  of  this  is  incalculable. 

The  reign  of  George  the  Fourth  is  one  which 
peculiarly  calls  for  fidelity  in  its  historian.  The  ^^e 
conduct  and  character  of  the  Ministers  and  JE>^d 
Statesmen  of  that  day,  and  the  degree  in  which 
they  respectively  lent  themselves  to  the  iniqui- 
tous persecution  of  the  Queen,  should  be  durably 
registered.  To  use  the  words  of  Job — *^  It  shouldJE>  JTjJd 
be  engraven  with  a  pen  and  lead  in  the  rock  foraroTSfor 


ever." 


Delamerc  had  strongly  expressed  this  opinio] 
when  perusing  the  interesting  correspondence^  ^f3ce 
which  Timon  had  laid  before  him. 

"These  disclosures,"  said  Timon,  "  refern* 
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to  his  public  treatment  of  the  princess — but  to 
his  treatment  of  her  as  his  wife^  and  the  afiec- 
tipnate  mother  of  his    child.     If  there  is  one 
kind  or  manly  sentiment  in  the  bosom  of  a  hus- 
band or  a  father^  these  ties  will  draw  it  out. 
But  the  prince  had  no  home  in  his  heart  for  such 
a  feeling. 

'^  It  was  natural  that  the  princess  should  be 
indignant  at  having  the  companionship  of  Lady 
Jersey  forced  upon  her.  She  remonstrated 
again  and  again,  but  in  vain.  To  remove  Lady 
Jersey  was  a  measure  he  would  not  consent  to. 
He  felt  that  it  would  give  a  sanction  to  the  im- 
putation which  the  world,  and  even  the  princess 
herself,  had  cast  upon  her,  and  in  which  his  own 
reputation  was  deeply  involved.  I  have  here 
the  correspondence  which  passed  upon  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  it  will  be  enough  to  read  the  last  of 
the  series  to  judge  of  the  tenor  of  all  that  pre- 
ceded it." — 

From  the  Prince  to  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
^  Madam, — 
"  Though  the  paper  which  was  last  delivered  to 
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you  by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester^  was  intended  to 
prevent  all  further  discussion  of  a  subject  already 
fully  explained,  my  anxious  wish  to  ayoid  extre- 
mities obliges  me  to  reply  to  the  note  which 
reached  me  yesterday  too  late  for  an  answer. 
After  the  declaration  made  by  me  of  the  princi- 
ples I  must  maintain  respecting  the  Ladies  of  i 
your  household,  I  persuade    myself  that  you          jl 
must  have  misunderstood  my  letter,  or  you  never         -3k 
would  have  solicited  my  concurrence  to  what  it       ^^^^t 
is  obvious  could  not  be  acquiesced  in  by  me       ^»x 
without  absolute  dishonesty.   You  know,  madam, 
that  you  have  never  pretended  to  charge  Lady 
Jersey  with  a  single  instance  of  inattention,  or 
with  the  shadow  of  want  of  respect.   I  mentioned, 
to  you  that  the  removal  of  any  of  the  Ladie&i3^^.e8 
whom  I  had  placed  in  your  family,  unless  that^..i^.Aat 
removal  were  for  misbehaviour,  could  not  bu^jc^'^ut 
be  a  direct  contempt  of  me;  and  I  explainer ^^-led 
more  particularly  the  additional  objection  tha- 
must  attend  it,    in  the   case  of  Lady  Jerseys^  ^ 
Her  removal  would  confirm  every  slander  whicr^s^-ich 
has  been  so  industriously  propagated,  relative  t^     ^  to 
her  conduct  towards  you,  as  well  as  to  the  m 
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of  her  intimacy  with  me.  You  were  yourself  sen- 
dhle  of  the  impropriety  of  terming  her  '  my  mis- 
tress^' and  it  afterwards  struck  you  so  forcibly 
that  you  apologised  for  the  expression ;  yet  you 
ask  my  consent  to  a  measure  which^  at  this 
juncture,  would  fasten  ui>on  her,  and  upon  me, 
that  injurious  imputation  for  ever. 

**  I  will  not  believe  that  you  are  striving  to 
avoid  my  proposed  agreement  by  asking  as  a  con- 
dition that  which  you  know  I  cannot,  with  any 
rq^ard  for  my  own  character,  grant.  I  have  con- 
scientiously laboured  to  prevent  a  rupture:  if 
you  are  equally  sincere,  you  must  prove  it  by 
not  advancing  obstacles  which  my  explanation 
must  shew  you  to  be  insurmountable.  I  conjure 
you  to  reflect  seriously  on  the  subject,  for  this 
is  really  the  last  attempt  I  can  make,  and  the 
discussion  is  too  painful  to  be  continued. 

"  I  am.  Madam, 

"  Very  sincerely  yours, 

"George  P. 
*'  Carlton  House y  May  21th,  1796." 


'*  like  every  other  sensualist,"  said  Delamere, 
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he  could  not  brook  to  haye  his  amours  inter- 
rupted. The  object  of  his  passion  for  the  time 
being  was  every  thing  to  him,  and  any  insult 
which  Lady  Jersey  inflicted  on  the  Princess,  if 
it  did  not  gratify,  at  least  did  not  offend  him." 

"  He  rather  encouraged  than  repressed  it," 
repHed  Timon.  "  He  would  suffer  nothing  ma- 
jestic to  encircle  her ;  there  was  no  form  in 
which  his  hatred  of  her  could  be  shown  that  he 
did  not  shew  it.  In  this  world  how  often  does 
the  life  of  one  man  become  a  curse  to  many. 
The  Princess  felt  this  truth  deeply.  In  no  one 
line  of  any  of  his  letters  does  the  Prince  address 
her  in  the  language  of  a  humane  and  honour- 
able man.  They  are  coarse-minded  throughout ; 
full  of  ungenerous  remark,  and  mean  insinua- 
tion." 

"  To  deceive  the  English  public,"   rejoin 
Delamere,  "  is  no  easy  business.     All  the  crea 
tures  of  office — all  the  hangers-on  of  the  co 
all  that  aspired  to  royal  favour,  took  part  fu — 
riously  against  the  princess,  and  gave  effect,  eac! 
in  his  circle,  to  every  tale  of  slander  which  th 
spies  and  paid  hirelings  of  Carlton  House  couli 
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invent.    But  the  public  were  not  to  be  deceived. 
They  kept  their   eye   stedfastly  on  what  was 
going  on^  and  the  truth  could  not  be  hid  from 
them.     His  scandalous  connivance  at  the  treat- 
ment his  wife  received  from    *  his   mistress,' 
l)ecame  a  subject  of  indignant  censure  from  the 
j)ublic  press.     This  painful  notoriety  induced 
lie  Princess  to  address  a  letter  on  the  subject  to 
Jier  uncle,  George  the  Third.     The  sad  result 
^)f  his  son's  conduct  occasioned  the  unhappy 
HMonarch  the  deepest  affliction. — This  is  his  an- 
swer : — 

"  Windsor,  20th  June,  1796. 

"  Madame  ma  Fille, 

*^  J'  ai  re9u  hier  votre  lettre  au  sujet  du  bruit 

^^repandue  dans  le  public  de  votre  repugnance 

^^  vous  preter  a  une  parfaite  reconciliation  avec 

^:noiis  fils  le  prince  de  Galles.     Je  ne  discouvien 

i(^as    que    cette    opinion  commence   a  prendre 

^^«u3ine,  et  qu'il  ni  ait  qu'  une  maniere  de  la 

etruire ;  c'est  que  mon  fils  ayant  consenti  a  ce 

ue  la  Comtesse  de  Jersey,  suivant  votre  desir, 

^iiitte  votre  service,  et  ne  soit  plus  admise  a 
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votre  societe  privce^  vous  devez  temoigner 
votre  desir  qu'il  revient  chez  lui^  et  que  pour 
rendre  la  reconciliation  complette^  il  faut  des 
deux  cotes  s'  abstiner  de  reproches^  et  ne  pas 
fsixe  des  confidences  a  d'  autres  sur  ce  sujet. 
Une  telle  conduite  ccrtainement  retablira  dbtte 
union  cntre  mbn  fils  et  vous  qui  est  un  des 
evenements  que  j'ai  le  plus  a  coeur. 

"  Mons  fils  le  Due  de  York  Vous  remettra 
cette  lettre^  et  vous  assurera  de  plus  de  1'  amitie 
sincere  avec  laquelle  je  suis, 

Madame^  ma  belle  fiUe^ 

^*  Votre  tres  affectionne  beau-pere 

"  George  R."* 


*  "  Windsor,  20M  June,  1796. 
"  I  yesterday  received  your  letter  on  Hie  subject  of  th€^-«:C:^the 
rumour  spread  abroad  of  your  repugnance  to  lend  yourself -f^-^  self 
towards  a  perfect  reconciliation  with  my  son,  the  Prince  orc^        s  of 
Wales.     I  believe  that  such  an  opinion  begins  to  take  root;^<=>c30ot, 
and  that  there  is  but  one  mode  of  destroying  it — which  is,  tha-j»  .«^^h>t 
my  son  having  consented  that  the  Countess  of  Jersey,  in  com -«x::k  com- 
pliance with  your  desire,  should  quit  your  service,  and  be  xi»M:x  no 
longer  admitted  to  your  private  society,  you  ought  to  testify -if  ^  *^ 
your  wish  that  he  should  return  home ;  and  that  to  render  tfacf  ^^      uie 
reconciliation  complete,  both  sides  should  abstain  firom  i^"^-        ^' 
proaches,  and  mal^e  no  confidants  of  other  persons  upon 
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The   mind  of    George    the   Third/'    said 
Tunon,  "  was  at  this  period  weighed  down  by 
the  bitterest  pangs  of  sorrow,  from  causes  arising 
within  his  own  family.   The  Princess  knew  this, 
and  was  most  anxious  not  to  add  to  them ;  and 
accordingly  she  pursued,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
suggestions  which  this  letter  recommended.  But 
she  knew  well,  that  before  any  thing  approach- 
ing to  a  kindly  union  could  be  effected,  the 
Prince's  nature  must  alter — and  of  this  change 
there   was  no  hope.      Slight  dislikes  may  be 
removed,  and  strong  prejudices  may  give  way ; 
but  the  malignant  hatred   of  the  Prince   was 
xuixed  up  with  all  his  worst  and  most  inveterate 
passions.     No  overtures  towards  conciliation,  on 
lier  part,  were  met  on  his  with  more  than  a  polite 

subject.  This  course  of  conduct  will  not  fail  to  reestablish 
^liat  imion  between  my  son  and  you  which  is  one  of  the 
^ryeots  I  have  nearest  my  heart. 

"My  son,  the  Duke  of  York,  will  deliver  you  this  letter,  and 
^pvin  farther  assure  you  of  the  sincere  regard  with  which 

"lam, 
"  My  dear  daughter-in-law, 

"Your  very  affectionate  fother-in-law, 

Gbobob  R." 

VOL.   U.  E 


it 

•***        AvW*^^"^^  to\)>tB°*^\vfl  after 
•^^  ^«  the  ^e^«' 


letter  you 
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Had  the  Prince  had  any  sympathy  with  the 
>W8  of  his  afflicted  father^  or  but  the  slight- 
Hrarmth  of  heart  towards  his  ill-used  and 
ippy  consort^  the  opportunity  was  before 
of  effecting  such  a  reconciliation  as  might 
east  have  put  an  end  to  that  harassment 
:h  destroyed  her  peace^  and  made  her  life  a 
of  suffering  and  sorrow.  But  his  hatred  was 
to  be  appeased ;  and  while^  in  such  letters  as 
raa  compelled  by  circumstances  to  address 
ler^  and  which  he  thought  might  be  read 
sr  to  her  more  immediate  friend^  or  her 
ial  adviser^  he  artfully  takes  care  to  cast 
d  her  the  imputation  of  thwarting  his  wishes^ 

idajy  on  the  occasion  of  the  anniversary  of  my  birth- 

ILooept  also  my  thanks  for  the  manner  in  which  yon  express 
leif,  as  mnch  for  my  daughter  as  for  yourself;  and  be 
nedy  that  no  one  can  be  more  sensible  of  it  than  myself. 
It  is  with  these  sentiments  of  gratitode  that  I  have  the 
mr  to  labscribe  myself, 

**  Madam, 

"  Your  very  humble  servant, 

«  Gxo&OE  P. 

**  nth  Auffugt,  1796/' 
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and  of  putting  it  out  of  his  power  of  contribut- 
ing to  her  happiness^  which  he  professes  to  be 
most  ready  and  desirous  to  promote :  yet  in  the 
midst  of  these  professions,  and  at  the  very  time 
he  is  thus  writing,  instead  of  consulting  her 
comfort,  or  complying  with  any  request  that 
would  have  promoted  it,  he  met  her  most  ^dh^ 
earnest  wishes  with  the  most  determined  resist ch- 
ance." 

'^His  conduct,"  said  Delamere,  ^*  outraged^  ^»  ed 
all  the  feelings  of  manhood.  There  is  no  knowEc^v^'WB 
instance  in  which  he  ever  indulged  her  wisbcCa^ishi 
whether  as  a  Princess,  a  wife,  or  a  mother.  Ther  -Dc^-ierc 
are  some  minds  in  which  resentment  is  the  worrc"!Z'C3)rni 
that  never  dies,  and  it  was  thus  with  him." 

"  A  respectful  attention  to  the  sex,"  said  Timor <:>-C3ion, 
*'is  a  feature  in  the  character  of  every  man  wUT^^^i^^io 
claims  to  rank  as  a  gentleman.  A  lady  may  cocr  o  ^m^ 
plain  of  a  lover's  neglect,  and  a  dissipated  husi 
may  wish  to  throw  off  his  chains  ;  but  to  v< 
annoy,  insult,  and  persecute  a  female,  is  t^  the 
mark  sunk  to  the  very  lowest  level.  The  we^  -^sak- 
ness  of  woman  makes  her  lean  for  protection  — ^  on 
the  beiriending  and  kindness  of  man.     In 
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ried  hfe,  if  this  is  withheld^  nothing  which  she 
can  call  happiness  remains  for  her.  The  fate  of 
the  Princess  was,  in  this  respect,  peculiar.  She 
was  surrounded  by  spies  in  every  direction. 
She  was  not  allowed  a  yoice  in  the  appointment 
of  any  one  of  the  ladies  of  her  household.  The 
Prince  claimed  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of 
placing  about  her  whom  he  pleased,  and  he 
exercised  this  assumed  privilege  with  an  utter 
disregard  to  her  feelings  or  her  wishes.  How- 
ever objectionable  the  individuals  so  appointed 
might  be  in  manners,  or  conduct,  or  in  cha- 
racter, the  Prince's  will  was  peremptory,  and  no 
entreaty  on  her  part  could  change  it." 

"  In  the  hapless  situation  in  which  the  Prin- 
cess was  placed,"  rejoined  Delamere,  "  all  the 
comfort  that  she  could  enjoy  must  be  derived  from 
those  who  were  the  companions  of  her  retire- 
ment. To  have  the  society  of  persons  forced  upon 
her  private  hours,  with  whom  she  could  neither 
converse  with  confidence,  nor  consult  but  to  be 
betrayed,  must  have  been  a  situation  of  all 
others  the  most  wretched.  If  she  was  not  per- 
mitted to  choose    her  personal  associates,  she 
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ought  at  least  to  hare  had  a  veto  upon  the  choice 
of  the  Prince." 

"  No  one  could  tell,"  said  Timon,  '*  but  the 
poor  Princess  herself,  how  little  she  knew  of  hap- 
piness, or  the  cheerless  and  wearisome  life 
which  she  was  made  to  lead.  There  was  one 
female.  Miss  Hayman,  whose  kind  disposition 
and  amiable  manners  made  her  extremely  de- 
sirous of  her  society,  and  for  that  purpose  she 
applied  to  have  her  appointed  to  the  office  of 
her  privy  purse,  which  the  Prince,  at  her  first 
coming  over,  had  annexed  to  her  establishment. 
But  as  you  will  see,  it  was  announced  to  her 
Royal  Highness,  through  Lord  Chobnondeley, 
that  this  request  could  not  be  complied  with: — " 

^'Houghton,  OctoberOQth,  1797. 
"  Madam, 
"  I  had  the  honor  of  communicating  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  your  Royal  Highness's  wish 
and  intention  to  retain  Miss  Hayman  in  your 
family.  I  likewise  have  explained  the  fooling 
upon  which  she  was  to  be  placed  in  it. 
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Koyal  Highness  in  answer  is  pleased  to  say, 
that  he  retains  his  former  determination  on  the 
rule  he  had  laid  down,  of  naming  himself  the 
persons  who  are  to  fill  the  different  offices  in 
your  Boyal  Highness's  household.  That  with 
respect  to  Miss  Hayman,  your  Royal  Highness 
proposes  placing  her  in  that  situation  which  was 
objected  to  by  the  Prince,  previous  to  your 
leaving  Brunswick ;  it  being  then  determined 
that  your  Royal  Highness  could  not  have  a 
person  in  your  family  inferior  in  rank  to  the 
bedchamber-women,  and  superior  to  a  domestic. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  the  highest  respect^ 
Madam, 

"  Your  Royal  Highness's 
"  Most  obedient  and 

"  Most  humble  Servant, 
"  Cholmondeley." 

"Not  only  was  the  pride  of  the  Princess 
"bounded  by  this  uncourteous  reply,  but  her  dis- 
appointment in  a  matter  which  she  had  so  much 
att  heart  affected  her  deeply." 

*'And    well  it  might,"    replied    Delamere; 
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^'such  treatment  stirs  one's  blood.  It  was  a 
piece  of  domestic  tyranny  which  no  man^  not 
dead  to  every  human  and  generous  feeling, 
could  have  exercised.  Talk  of  courts,  pavilions, 
palaces — there  is  more  vice  in  them,  than  in  the 
common  streets — more  villainy  under  a  royal 
mantle  than  under  a  beggar's  cloak." 

"  The  prince  married  her"  said  Timon,  ''to  get 
his  debts  paid.  That  a  female  of  such  exalted  rank 
should  be  sacrificed  to  the  attainment  of  such  a 
purpose,  was  bad  enough ;  but  to  treat  her  as  he 
treated  her,  was  an  ingratitude  that  has  no  paral- 
lel in  the  calendar  of  crime.     Particular  acts  of 
harshness  may  be  overlooked;  ill-treatment  at 
intervals,  or  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  may  be 
borne  with.     Let  her  be  met  with  returning 
kindness,  and  it  is  the  enduring  nature  of  woman 
to  forgive;   give  back  peace  to  her  wounded 
spirit,  and  she  will  cancel  the  past  in  her  joyful 
anticipation  of  the  future.      But  at  no  time, 
from  the  first  hour  of  his  marriage,  did  he  relax 
in  his  authoritative  and  magisterial  tone,  or  dis- 
play even  the  semblance  of  that  kindness  which 
might  lead  to  conciliation.'* 
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"  A  most  gallant  rule^^  said  Delamere,  "  for  a 
prince  to  lay  down,  that  he  will  have  the  selec- 
tion of  the  ladies  of  his  wife's  bedchamber,  and 
that  however  displeasing  their  manners  may  be, 
or  however  light  their  character,  she  shall  have 
them  and  no  others.  What  would  a  modern 
lady  of  fashion  say  to  her  husband  insisting 
upon  the  choice  of  her  maid,  and  when  she  re- 
monstrates, deigning  to  give  no  other  answer 
than  that  of  his  determination ^  which  cannot  be 
departed  from  ?" 

"The  fact  is,"  replied  Timon,  "that  the 
Prince,  by  laying  this  rule,  secured  the  in- 
troduction of  his  own  favourites.  All  the 
females  on  the  domestic  establishment  of 
the  Princess  being  creatures  of  his  own  ap- 
pointment, were  of  course  ready  to  give  effect 
to  every  false  rumour,  and  every  groundless 
suspicion  which  hired  agents  were  employed  to 
circulate,  with  a  view  to  the  contemplated  di- 
vorce. The  Princess  was  obliged  to  abandon  all 
hope  as  regarded  Miss  Hayman.  It  was  a  dis- 
appointment that  tasked  her  magnanimity ;  but 
she  bore  it  with  that  calm  and  composed  tern- 
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per  which  she  displayed  under  all  the  bitter 
persecution  which  she  was  made  to  undergo. 
How  deeply  her  Royal  Highness  was  mortified 
at  the  rejection  of  a  request  which  she  had  made 
with  so  much  earnestness,  will  appear  by  her 
reply  to  an  official  intimation  of  it  forwarded  to 
her  by  the  Lord  Chancellor." 

Timon  handed  over  the  following  letter  for 
the  perusal  of  Delamere. 

"  My  Lord, 
"  I  must  beg  leave  to  trouble  you  with  a  few 
lines  on  the  subject  of  your  letter.      I  recol* 
lect  very  well  that  at  the  time  I  arrived  in 
country,    the  Prince   told  me    it    was  neces 
sary  to  have  a  person  in  my  establishment 
privy  purse^  and  for  that  reason  appointed  Misp 
Vanneck,  who  at  Brighton  resided  in  the 
and  dined  every  day  with  the  Prince  and  me 
but  by  not  living  in  Carlton  House,  she  w 
unable  to  Ailfil  the  duties  of  her  station  j  and  yo 
Lordship  knows  too  well  how  requisite  such 
attendant  is  for  me.  On  this  accoimt,  I  propos- 
to  have  Miss  Hajrman,  who  from  her  unex< 
tionable    character    could  not,   I  thought. 
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deemed  improper.  With  regard  to  the  Prince's 
observation^  that  it  never  has  been  the  custom 
ibr  the  ladies  to  be  in  the  house  in  London^  I 
xnust  remark  that  the  late  Princess  of  Wales 
al^vays  had  a  bedchamber* woman  with  her; 
and  the  Queen  also  had  the  same,  during  the 
time  she  lived  at  St.  James's.  I  believe  there 
is  no  precedent  of  a  Princess  of  Wales  being 
'^^ithout  a  lady.  The  Prince  mentions,  as  an 
^gireeable  circumstance  for  me,  that  in  the 
coiantry  I  can  have  both  the  ladies  in  waiting 
^^  the  house;  certainly,  with  such  society  I 
should  prefer  the  tranquillity  of  a  country  life, 

^®     more   conducive  to  my  health    than  living 

• 

^^  town;  but,  the  Prince  having  expressed 
*^^  disapprobation  of  my  dear  child's  residing 
^^^th  me,  except  in  Carlton  House,  obliges  me 
^  sacrifice  all  considerations  of  myself,  for 
^^  sadsfiiction  of  being  under  the  same  roof 
^'^th  her :  and  I  therefore  suggested  this  plan, 
^^Ixich,  besides  the  obvious  propriety  of  it, 
^^^uld  materially  contribute  to  my  comfort  It 
^I^Jears  to  me,  that  after  the  Prince's  arrange- 
'^^nt,  I  must  look  upon  myself  as  quite  sepa- 
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rated  from  him;  and  therefore^  I  should  snp- 
pose^  I  was  under  no  farther  obligations  and 
rules  to  sacrifice  everything  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  My  lord,  if  you  will  show  this  to  the 
Prince  when  you  see  him,  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
you: 

"  And  I  am,  my  Lord, 

"  With  great  regard, 

^'Caroline. 
"  Carlton  House, 
"  lO^A  November,  1797." 

"  And  did  this  appeal  produce  any  effect  ?" 
asked  Delamere. 

"  None.  Lord  Eldon  was  too  wary  a  cour- 
tier, and  knew  the  vindictive  temper  of  the 
Prince  too  well,  to  do  more  than  put  the  letter 
quietly  into  his  pocket.  It  received  no  answer. 
An  uicident  happened  at  this  time  which  was  ex 
tremely  perplexing  to  his  Boyal  Highness,  th 
particulars  of  which  are  contained  in  some  pri 
vate  memorandums  of  the  Princess,  which  I  wa^ 
looking  over  yesterday,  which  relate  to  the  even 
of  this  period.  The  national  thanksgiving  for  th 
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three  great  naval  victories  of  Lords  Howe,  St.  Vin- 
cent and  Duncan,  was  appointed  to  take  place  in 
the  following  month  of  December .  Their  Majesties 
would  of  course  be  present  at  the  solemnity,  and 
the  presence  of  the  whole  of  the  royal  family  was 
considered  as  indispensable.  Princess  Caroline 
was  prepared  to  attend — but  to  go  unaccompanied 
by  her  royal  consort  was  impossible ;  and  the 
Prince  resolved  that  he  would  not  accompany 
her." 

**I  can-  readily  imagine,"  said  Delamere, 
"  the  ferment  in  the  royal  hive,  when  this  deter- 
mination was  made  known." 

"  The  great  difficulty  was,  how  to  account  for 
the  absence  of  the  prince  and  princess  of  Wales, 
who,  in  the  order  of  the  royal  procession,  would 
naturally  be  expected  to  precede  the  Dukes  of 
York  and  Clarence,  Prince  Ernest  and  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester.  Their  absence  would  be  the  more 
remarked,  as  the  august  ceremony  was  manifestly 
conducted  with  the  strictest  attention  to  the 
stated  and  accustomed  form.  The  Commons  in 
carriages,  followed  by  the  Speaker  in  his  state 
carriage  ;  the  peers  in  the  order  of  rank  ;  and 
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SO  on  with  the  whole  arrangement.  The  royal 
pair^  fillings  as  they  did^  so  large  a  space  in  the 
public  eye^  could  not  &il  to  be  missed^  and  their 
non-appearance  would  give  rise  to  all  sorts  of 
rumours  and  surmises.  The  affair  occasioned 
great  uneasiness  to  the  King;  but  the  Prince 
would  not  give  way,  and  the  result  was  unavoid- 
able. The  Princess,  feeling  the  painful  situation 
in  which  she  was  placed,  addressed  a  letter  to 
his  Majesty,  asking  his  advice  as  to  the  course 
which,  in  the  sacred  celebration  about  to  take 
place,  it  would  be  proper  to  adopt,  and  express*- 
ing  her  readiness  to  follow  that  which  might 
best  accord  with  his  Majesty's  wishes.  The 
matter  became  the  subject  of  much  consultation 
at  the  palace  :  at  length,  about  a  fortnight  before 
the  appointed  day  of  public  thanksgiving,  the 
affair,  as  you  wiU  see  by  this  letter,  was  finaUy 
adjusted — 

"  QueerCs  House y  ce  7 me  Dec.  1797. 
"  Madame  ma  Bei.le  Fille. 

"Quande  on  demande  mon  opinion,  je  regarde 
la  reponse  comme  une  affaire  de  conscience  ;  je 
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suis  tres  charme  de  vos  sentimens  au  sujet  du 
devoir  religieax  que  je  dois  lidre  le  19me  de 
ce  mois^  a  la  cathedral  de  St.  Paul's  ;  mais  les 
affidres  pecuniaires  du  Prince  de  Galles  ne  lui 
permettant  pas  d'avoir  les  equipages  et  la  suite 
necessaires  pour  lui  et  vous  comme  I'heritier  de 
ma  couronne^  je  ne  puis  qu'  approuver  que  ni 
lui  ni  Tous  assistent  a  cette  ceremonie.  Je  tous 
assure  que  je  ne  cesserai  d'etre^ 

"  Madame  ma  Belle-fiUe^ 
"  Votre  tres  affectione  Beau-pere, 

"  Geobge  R.*  " 

*  "  Queen*s  House,  7  Dec.  1797. 
'<  Mt  Dbab  Daughter-in-law. 

*'  When  any  one  asks  my  opinion,  I  consider  the  answei  as 
an  affair  of  conscience.  I  am  greatly  pleased  with  your  senti- 
ments on  the  subject  of  the  religious  duty  that  I  ought  to  fulfil 
on  the  19th  of  this  month  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral ;  but  the  pe- 
cimiary  affairs  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  not  allowing  him  to  have 
the  equipage  and  suite  necessary  for  him  and  yourself  as  the 
hdr  to  my  throne,  I  cannot  but  approve  that  neither  he  nor 
yon  should  assist  at  that  ceremony.  I  assure  you  I  shall  never 
to  be 

**  Your  affectionate  Father-in-Law, 

"Geobgb  R." 
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"  What  a  picture  does  the  interior  of  a  court 
present,"  said  Delamere,  *'when  we  can  ap- 
proach near  enough  to  see  it  in  its  true  charac- 
ter !" 

**  It  is  fortunate  for  royalty,  and  for  those  who 
move  within  its  circle,"  replied  Timon,  "  that 
only  its  outward  pageantry  meets  the  eye ;  for 
could  the  multitude  see  it  as  it  is,  in  the  hideous- 
ness  of  its  reality,  the  spell  of  allegiance  would 
be  broken,  and  loyalty  would  become  a  laugh- 
ing stock." 

'*  It  is  well  that  the  mind  is  drawn  away  from 
it,"  rejoined  Delamere  ;  "  for  if  it  were  not  for 
the  deceptive  splendour  that  surrounds  it,  mo- 
narchy could  never  stand  its  ground.  George 
the  Fourth  did  more  towards  destroying  its 
weight  and  credit  with  the  people,  than  all  his 
predecessors  had  ever  done,  bad  as  they  had 
been.  The  worst  of  them,  Henry  the  Eighth, 
lived  in  an  age  familiar  with  despotism  and  deeds 
of  blood.  In  his  day  Kings  were  as  Gods  walk- 
ing upon  the  earth.  When  tired  of  his  wife,  the 
Crown  lawyers  furnished  him  with  a  plea  for 
divorce,  and  he  speedily  brought  her  neck  under 
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the  axe,  and  replaced  her  with  the  new  favou- 
rite. He  did  this  without  any  feeling  of  guilt 
or  shame ;  there  was  nothing  in  the  manners  or 
morals  of  the  time  to  beget  any  such  feeling.  If 
his  conscience  smote  him  at  any  time,  the  church 
gave  him  absolution.  Let  him  commit  what 
crimes  he  might,  a  priest  was  always  at  hand  to 
wipe  off  the  score*" 

"  Your  remarks  are  just,"  repUed  Timon ;  ^*to 
judge  fairly  of  the  actions  of  men,  we  must  look 
to  the  spirit  and  mode  of  thinking  of  the  times 
in  which  they  live.  It  is  some  extenuation  of 
the  conjugal  despotism  and  infideUty  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  that  he  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century; 
but  no  excuse  is  to  be  found  in  the  nineteenth, 
for  the  systematic  and  cruel  persecution  by 
Gteorge  the  Fourth,  of  an  affectionate  and  accom- 
plished Princess,  who  knew  not  what  unhap- 
piness  was,  till  he  led  her  to  the  altar  ;  and 
from  that  hour  to  the  hour  of  her  death,  never 
knew  but  unhappiness.  There  was  no  artifice, 
however  mean,  that  he  did  not  stoop  to  employ, 
with  the  view  of  throwing  upon  her  the  blame  of 
their  separation.    This  subject  was  in  agitation 
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at  the  very  period  we  are  now  speakmg  of ;  and 
on  a  mutual  reference  made  to  the  King,  it  was 
stated  as  one  essential  reason  for  their  living 
apart,  that  their  tempers  were  unsuitable.  As 
the  Princess  had  concurred  in  this  statement, 
this  expression  was  construed  to  mean  that 
the  temper  of  the  Princess  was  confessedly 
such  as  must  render  her  separation  from  the 
Prince  desirable.  The  Princess  had  great  diffi- 
culty to  defend  herself  against  this  misrepresen- 
tation, in  consequence  of  the  great  pains  taken 
to  give  it  currency.  At  length  Lord  Thurlow 
was  consulted,  and  after  several  intermedial  com- 
munications, he  wrote  thus  to  the  Chancellor, 
Lord  Eldon. 

''December  23,   1797. 
"  My  dear  Lord, 

''  It  seems  to  me  that  a  correct  statement  of  the 
difficulty  which  occurred  to  the  Princess,  upon 
that  expression  in  the  joint  application  proposed, 
namely,  that  their  tempers  do  not  suit  each  other, 
&c.,  will  stand  nearly  thus — that  the  expression 
accords  less  with  the  actual  state  of  her  mind. 
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than  his  Royal  Highness  had  been  led  to  sup- 
pose. She  disclaims  all  resentment,  but  grief 
for  anything  which  has  passed ;  and  entertains 
the  most  cordial  disposition  to  conform,  in  all 
possible  respects,  to  the  Prince's  pleasure.  But 
she  finds,  to  her  sorrow,  that  she  has  the  mis- 
fortune of  being  perfectly  imacceptable  to  his 
Royal  Highness.  Under  these  circumstances, 
she  is  not  surprised  at  meeting  with  mortifica- 
tions, besides  the  cbnstant  and  corroding  reflec- 
tion that,  however  innocently,  she  is  the  source 
of  uneasiness  to  him.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the 
consideration  turns  upon  her  personal  happiness, 
she  would  expect  to  find  more  of  that  in  a  sepa- 
rate establishment ;  but  she  remembers  that  she 
has  the  honour  of  being  placed  in  the  royal 
family  of  Great  Britain,  and  consequently  is  not 
at  liberty  to  choose  her  own  condition,  or  to  do 
more  towards  it  than  to  await  his  Majesty's  com- 
mands, which  she  is  ready  to  receive  with  the 
utmost  deference  and  gratitude.  For  the  rest, 
considering  the  Prince's  circumstances,  she  re- 
gards the  establishment  offered  by  him  as  liberal 
and  generous ;  but  the  article  in  it  which  she 
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values  infinitely  above  all  pecuniary  confiidera- 
tions^  is  tlie  being  allowed  to  exercise  a  mother's 
tenderness  in  the  care  of  her  infant  child^ 

"  Thublow. 
"  To  the  Lord  Chancellory 

"  The  princess,"  resumed  Timon,  "  lived 
wholly  for  her  daughter ;  and  how  much  she  had 
to  endure  on  her  account  is  well  known.  Her 
daughter,  on  her  part,  was  ready  to  sacrifice 
everything  for  the  society  of  her  mother.  But 
the  Prince  was  dead  alike  to  the  feelings  of  a 
husband  and  a  father;  every  pretext  and  every 
contrivance  was  resorted  to  for  keeping  them 
asunder." 

"  He  did  succeed,  at  last,  in  breaking  every 
link  of  their  intercourse." 

^^  He  did ;  but  it  was  a  cowardly  contest,  in 
which  success  was  infamy.  It,  was,  moreover, 
a  triumph  dearly  bought.  It  unfastened  the 
aflFections  of  the  people :  it  made  such  an  expo- 
sure of  the  abject  servility  and  baseness  of  men 
in  high  places,  both  in  Church  and  State,  as  the 
middling  and  lower  classes  had  previously  no 
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conception  of.    Its  demoralizing  influence  on  the 
nation  and  on  the  age  is  active  at  this  hour.'* 

^'The  manifestations  that  are  now  going  on 
may  be  traced  to  it,"  said  Delamere ;  "  and  the 
end  is  not  yet.^'* 


•«»  • 
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CHAPTER  V. 

LovK  is,  of  all  the  ruling  passions,  the  o^® 
least  easily  defined.   A  celebrated  Frenct  ^^^ 
says, — *'C'est  Tetoffe  de  la  nature  que  Y^' 
gination  a  brodee;"  and  certain  it  is,  tb^ 
making  up  this  delightful  compound  of  B^ 
ment  and  feeling,    imagination    goes  a  ^^ 
way.     It  is  an  affection  of  the  hearty  not  t^^ 
explained  on  any  known  principles  of  ^^^ 

oft* 

sophy;    books  which  pretend  to  give   an^^ 
count   of    it,    teach    nothing  that    is    of  ' 

importance  to  learn.     Grave  moral  essays 
still  wider  of  the  mark ;  the  finest  dissertat:^^ 
leave  it  as  mysterious  as  ever ;  like  insanit^^' 
is  brought  on  by  a  thousand  different  cai;^^^' 
and  assumes  a  thousand  different  shapes. 
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It  has  its  lively  and  its  melancholy  patients ; 
^eeping,  laughing,  sighing,  smiling,  according 
I  the  humour  that  is  uppermost,  and  the  irri- 
ible  or  placid  state  of  the  nerves.  Whether 
le  passion  of  love  is  upon  the  whole  productive 
F  most  pleasure  or  pain,  is  a  question,  that  if 

were  thoroughly  discussed,  *^  the  world  would 
ot  contain  the  books  that  should  be  written ;" 
od  yet  perhaps,  after  all,  the  essence  of  it  lies 
I.  a  nut-shell. 

Ellen  Boseneath,  while  on  a  visit  with  Lady 
'lavering  and  Emily,  at  the  country  seat  of  Sir 
'eKx,  had  been  frequently  seen  by  Lord  Tre* 
isde  in  his  morning  calls;  and  it  was  even 
looght  that  those  calls  were  more  frequent  and 
Lore  prolonged  than  they  perhaps  would  have 
een,  had  she  not  been  present.  She  was,  more- 
irer,  his  chosen  partner  at  the  race- ball;  and 
is  attentions  towards  her  were  the  more 
^marked,  from  his  being,  as  all  the  young 
dies  said,  ''so  unexdtable  a  creature,"  that 
lere  was  no  making  any  impression  upon  him. 
[e  was  denounced  as  not  having  a  spark  of 
allantry  in  his  whole  composition.     Not  that 
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they  considered  his  manners  as  at  all  reserved 
or  uncourteous :  on  the  contrary,  he  was  often 
gay,  talkative,  and  even  entertaining.  But 
there  vras  no  turning  him  to  any  account. 
Such  vras  the  general  opinion,  and  it  was 
justified  ;  but  to  the  envy  of  some,  and  the 
surprise  of  all,  Ellen  Roseneath  was  evidently 
a  favourite  ;  when  conversing  with  her,  he  was 
no  longer  torpid;  his  susceptibility  gave  some 
signs  of  life;  his  pulse  beat;  and  all  agreed 
that  he  had  a  heart,  and  that  his  fair  enslaver 
was  the  first  whose  charms  had  found  their  way 
to  it. 

A  young  lord,  agreeable  in  person,  of  fashion^ 
able  accomplishments,  and  gifted  in  addition  with 
a  rent-roll  of  twelve  thousand  a  year,  has  a  right 
to  count  upon  being  well  received  in  any  quarter 
in  which  he  may  pay  his  court.  Lord  Tre- 
castle  was  not  one  who  could  go  through  the 
regular  form  of  paying  his  addresses.  It  was 
possible,  that  Ellen  Roseneath  might  be  pre- 
engaged  ;  but  he  had  observed  nothing  which 
should  lead  him  to  imagine  that  she  was  so. 
He  had  been  struck  with  the  beauty  of  her 
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person^  and  still  more  so  with  the  frankness  and 
simplicity  of  her  manner ;  and  he  felt,  for  the 
first  time,  an  inclination  to  marry,  and  soon 
began  to  imagine  himself  in  love.  His  mind 
not  being  accustomed  to  receive  any  vivid  or 
permanent  impression,  the  effect  produced  upon 
it  in  the  present  instance,  might  well  carry  him 
to  such  a  conclusion. 

That  Ellen  should  appear  to  him  the  most 
agreeable  girl  he  had  ever  seen,  was,  in  another 
respect,  not  difficult  to  account  for.  The  natural 
apathy  of  his  own  disposition  and  manner  had 
repelled  everything  like  an  approach  to  social 
intimacy,  on  the  part  of  any  female  in  the  vari- 
ous society  in  which  he  mixed.  He  had  been 
regarded  by  many  mothers  as  a  very  desirable 
match,  and  a  system  of  manoeuvring  had  been 
in  more  than  one  quarter  put  in  train  to  secure 
him ;  but  it  had  in  no  instance  succeeded. 
His  inclination,  if  he  had  any,  changed  with 
every  change  of  the  mooux  No  apparent 
warmth  of  sentiment  had  the  slightest  effect 
upon  him ;  it  was  lightning  playing  on  the  ice. 

VOL.  II.  F 
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But  the  attractions  of  Miss  Boseneath  produced 
an  effect  quite  unsought  on  her  part,  and  quite 
new  and  iinexpected  on  his.  When  conversing 
with  him,  she  spoke,  in  all  she  said,  from  the  pure 
impxdse  of  her  natural  sweetness  of  temper ;  and 
in  the  wish  to  make  himself  agreeable  to  her, 
his  accustomed  coldness  of  manner  disappeared ; 
and  not  being  uncourteous  in  his  general  de- 
portment, there  was  nothing  in  him  to  check 
that  easy  affabiHty  onher  part,  wHch,  having  no 
thought  of  making  a  conquest,  she  felt  no  occa- 
sion to  restrain. 

To  win  his  way  to  favour  by  those  minute 
and  delicate  attentions  with  which  love's  taper 
must  be  trinmied  and  kept  burning,  was  so 
entirely  out  of  Lord  Trecastle's  habits,  that  it 
was  not  to  be  thought  of.  In  a  heart  like  his,  a 
passion  that  required  perpetual  feeding  to  keep 
it  alive,  would  be  suffered  to  die  away  of  itself. 
He  felt  no  necessity  for  any  such  course,  and  if 
he  had,  to  have  followed  it  would  have  altered 
the  whole  course  of  his  existence,  and  he  was 
not  prepared  for  any  such  change.     There  was. 
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besides,  a  spice  of  vanity  in  his  pretensions 
whicli  made  the  way  smooth  before  him.  He 
was,  as  we  have  already  said,  graceful  in  person 
and  manners,  and  had  withal  a  fair  share  of 
gaiety  and  small  talk — qualities  which  all  the 
marriageable  daughters  of  his  acquaintance 
knew  how  to  estimate ;  and  he  could  not  bu 
perceive  that  they  were  estimated  at  their  full 
value.  Praised,  flattered,  and  made  much  of, 
as  he  had  always  been,  to  make  an  offer,  and  to 
have  any  distrust  of  its  reception,  were  two 
thoughts  which  he  could  never  couple  together. 
At!  the  same  time  to  make  a  formal  overture 
in  person,  to  Ellen  herself,  would  require  more 
preparation,  and  more  trouble  in  the  form  and 
manner  than  suited  his  view  of  the  affair.  He 
decided  therefore  upon  addressing  a  letter  to 
the  mother,  expressive  of  the  interest  which  he 
felt  for  her  daughter,  and  intimating  in  sub- 
stance, that  if  her  affections  were  disengaged, 
and  she  would  entrust  her  happiness  to  his 
keeping,  he  should  be  most  happy  to  be  re- 
ceived by  her  on  the  footing  which  such  con- 
£dence  implies. 

r  2 
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This  declaration^  though  not  in  the  usual 
form,  was  sufficiently  intelligible,  and  furnished 
all  the  ground  required  for  entering  on  the 
necessary  explanations.  Lady  Koseneath  was 
beyond  measure  surprised,  and  beyond  measure 
delighted  by  the  contents  of  his  Lordship's  letter. 
No  event  could  have  been  on  her  part  more 
unexpected.  She  saw  the  great  advantages  to 
her  daughter  of  such  an  alliance,  and  antici- 
pated the  delight  with  which  the  communication 
would  be  received. 

Ellen  was  in  her  sitting-room,  busied  in 
arranging  her  little  library,  and  putting  the 
books  neatly  in  order,  when  her  mother  entered. 

"  Ellen,  my  dear,  guess  from  whom  I  have 
had  a  letter." 

"  From  Lady  Clavering,  mamma  ?" 

"  No.     Guess  again." 

"  I  can't  tell,  mamma ;  for  I  don't  know  from 
whom  we  expected  a  letter." 

"  It  comes  from  the  very  last  person  in  the 
world  from  whom  I  should  have  expected  one." 

^^  Then,  dear  mamma,  it  is  quite  impossible 
I  can  guess." 
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''  You  axe  the  luckiest  of  all  lucky  girls,**  said 
her  mother;  "and  I  hope  wiQ  be  the  hap- 
piest." 

"  I  am  sure,"  replied  Ellen,  "  I  do  not  look 
for  any  good  fortune;  I  am  quite  happy  enough, 
— ^if  I  were  happier  I  should  only  be  spoiled  ; 
but  who  is  the  letter  from,  mamma?" 

"  From  Lord  Trecastle." 

"  Lord  Trecastle  !  dear  me,  what  can  he  have 
to  write  about  ?" 

"  Read  his  letter,  my  love,  and  you  will  see," 
said  Lady  Roseneath,  putting  it  into  her  hand. 

Ellen,  as  she  read  it,  blushed  and  turned  pale 
by  turns. 

**  Well,  this  is  an  extraordinary  letter ;  and 
as  you  say,  dear  mamma,  from  the  very  last 
person  I  should  have  imagined  would  have 
written  it." 

Lady  Roseneath  did  not  perceive  in  Ellen's 
countenance  any  marks  of  that  deUght  which 
she  expected.  That  so  splendid  an  offer  should 
excite,  apparently,  no  pleasurable  emotion,  was 
a  disappointment  which  she  could  not  account 
for. 
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"  I  hope  you  call  this  a  piece  of  good  fortune, 
Ellen;  for  not  only  is  the  alliance  itself  in  every 
way  desirable,  but  Lord  Trecastle  has  many 
excellent  qualities :  he  has  every  one's  good 
word.  I  never  heard  any  one  speaJ^  unfavour- 
ably of  him." 

"I  feel  very  much  honoured  by  his  par- 
tiality," said  Ellen;  "but  you  have  always 
taught  me,  dear  mamma,  how  little  real  happi- 
ness grandeur,  and  wealth,  and  title  can  give. 
I  have  already  all  in  that  way  that  I  could  wish ; 
and  I  am  too  happy  to  wish  to  change  my  pre- 
sent state  for  any  other." 

"  But  you  may  go  through  life,  Ellen,  and 
never  have  an  offer  such  as  this.  Besides,  Lord 
Trecastle's  attachment  to  you  must  be  purely 
disinterested;  he  can  have  no  selfish  motives, 
and  therefore  his  sincerity  may  be  safely  reckon- 
ed upon." 

"  Yes,  mamma ;  but  then  I  have  not  been  long 
enough  acquainted  with  Lord  Trecastle  to  feel 
any  regard  for  him ;  and  it  would  be  a  sin  to 
marry  him,  if  I  did  not  feel  that  I  preferred  him 
to  every  other  person  in  the  world." 
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"  A  calm  and  steady  friendship/*  replied  her 
mother^  '^is  a  safer  feeling  to  marry  upon^  than 
a  romantic  first  love^  which  after  marriage  is 
sure  to  expire  ;  I  never  knew  an  instance  of  its 
lasting  beyond  the  first  twelvemonthy  and  very 
seldom  so  long." 

«  But,  mamma,  I  have  no  particular  feeling 
of  friendship  for  Lord  Trecastle.  I  am  always 
very  well  pleased  to  see  him,  as  I  am  to  see 
any  friend  of  yours,  or  of  Lady  Clavering's ; 
but  beyond  that,  he  is  just  the  same  to  me  as 
any  other  person.'* 

*^  Well  but,  my  dear,  what  answer  am  I  to 
make  to  his  Lordship's  letter? — some  answer 
must  be  given." 

Ellen  was  quite  unable  to  advise  what  answer 
should  be  given;  and  Lady  Roseneath,  after 
revolving  the  affair  for  some  time  in  her  mind^ 
at  length  addressed  a  reply  to  his  Lordship,  to 
the  effect  that  she  was  not  aware  of  any  preen- 
gagement  on  the  part  of  her  daughter ;  that  the 
receiving  his  Lordship's  fixture  visits  on  the 
terms  proposed,  must  depend  wholly  on  herself, 
as  on  a  subject  so  deeply  involving  the  happi- 
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ness  of  her  future  life,  she  should  abstain  ftom 
the  exercise  of  any  thing  like  parental  authority; 
that  she  would  take  the  very  earliest  opportunity 
of  ascertaining  the  state  of  her  mind  upon  the 
subject,  and  would  haye  the  honour,  when  she 
had  so  done,  of  intimating  the  result  with  the 
utmost  frankness  to  his  Lordship. 

This  answer  being  read  and  approved  by 
Ellen,  was  sealed  and  forwarded. 

Ellen  Koseneath  was  a  true  specimen  of 
a  child  of  nature  ;  by  this  term,  I  mean  to  de- 
signate a  true  English  girl,  whose  natural  dispo- 
sition is  unspoiled  by  that  artificial  education, 
which,  amid  the  fashionable  system  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  destroys  all  the  purest  and  finest  feel- 
ings of  the  female  heart.  These  feelings  had 
struck  root  in  her  character;  the  inborn  im- 
pulses of  her  mind  were  innocence  itself;  and 
to  conceal  her  sentiments  on  any  subject,  or  to 
express  them  evasively,  was  a  habit  quite  im- 
known  to  her. 

The  letter  of  Lord  Trecastle  had  caused  her 
much  uneasiness,  and  she  felt  as  if  there  was 
something  wrong  in  concealing  from  her  mother 
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that  it  had  done  so.  But  why  it  had^  was  a 
question  that  she  could  not  have  answered  even 
to  herself;  and  how  could  she  inform  her  of 
the  effect,  while  the  cause  was  so  imaginary 
and  so  difficult  to  put  into  words,  that  to  have 
given  expression  to  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible. 

Mysteries  there  are  in  religion,  and  in  politics, 
that  are  inexplicable ;  but  this  mysticism  is  of 
man's  making,  and  common  sense  has  no  con* 
cem  with  them.  But  in  the  mysteries  of  love, 
there  is  no  secret  of  the  female  heart  that  is 
hidden  from  its  owner.  However  distant  or 
indistinct  may  be  the  vision  in  which  it  floats, 
it  has,  to  her,  a  fixed  and  definite  reality.  It  is 
so  with  the  whole  sex,  and  it  was  so  with  Ellen 
Boseneath.  The  idea  of  Edward  Clavering 
had  somehow  or  other  interwoven  itself  with 
her  earliest  dreams  of  happiness.  The  strong 
attachment  which  had  existed  from  childhood 
between  herself  and  his  sister,  had  impercep- 
tibly extended  itself  to  the  brother ;  a  circum- 
stance which  will  sometimes  happen  where  the 
brother    combines  great  personal  accomplish- 
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ments  with  a  most  excellent  dispodtion^  and  a 
mind  of  the  very  best  quality.  Add  to  this, 
that  he  had  taken  great  pains  in  forming  her 
mind;  and  when  a  young  man,  thus  gifted, 
assists  to  form  a  girl's  mind,  the  very  interest  he^ 
thus  takes  in  her,  gains  so  from  time  to  time 
upon  her  affections,  that  her  heart  is  gone  be- 
fore she  is  aware  of  it.  The  very  act  of  in- 
struction, in  such  a  case,  is  very  favourable 
to  tenderness  and  sentiment :  the  lesson  is 
valued  for  the  sake  of  the  teacher,  and  though 
the  one  may  not  be  remembered,  the  other  is 
never  forgotten. 

On  the  part  of  Clavering,  the  progress  was 
somewhat  similar.  He  knew  Ellen  to  be 
affectionate,  and  that  her  mind  was  the  emblem 
of  purity.  He  knew  her  to  be  fond  of  reading. 
The  instruction  to  be  gained  from  books,  depends 
upon  the  choice  of  them.  More  knowledge 
may  be  gained,  and  the  judgment  be  more 
enlightened,  by  a  few  works  well  selected,  than 
by  wading  through  half  the  volumes  that  load 
the  shelves  of  Hterature.  It  would  only  be 
an  act  of  kindness  to  point  out  those  works; 
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and  to  a  girl  as  beautiful  as  Ellen  Roseneath, 
a  young  man  is  naturally  disposed  to  acts  of 
kindness.  It  was  so,  at  least,  with  Edward 
Clavering;  lie  took  an  interest  in  her  improve- 
ment, without  exactly  knowing  why.  He  felt 
it  a  pleasing  task, 

**  To  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot ;" 

not  that  it  ever  entered  his  thoughts,  that  from 
gratitude,  or  from  any  other  cause,  it  might 
shoot  towards  him.  He  did  no  more  than, 
considering  the  intimacy  of  the  families,  com- 
mon friendship  required,  in  giving  her  what 
little  benefit  in  the  way  of  selection  his  ex- 
perience could  frimish.  It  thus  happened, 
that  all  the  books  she  read  were  of  his  re- 
commendation;  and  her  mind  being  thus  di- 
rected into  the  same  train  of  reading,  it  followed 
that  she  would  imbibe  the  same  sentiments, 
and  that  her  opinions  would  flow  in  the  same 
channel. 

Love  is  very  apt  to  make  its  approaches  under 
the  name  of  friendship.  It  did  so  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  unfortunate  Eloisa ;  and  the  Abe- 
lards  are  very  numerous,  against  whom  the  same 
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fiu^t  can  be  testified.  It  must  be  admitted^  bow- 
eyer^  tbat  the  meaning  and  value  of  the  word 
^^fiiendsbip,"  is  very  unsettled;  it  may  exist 
without  love ;  but  between  the  two  sexes,  *'  love" 
cannot  exist  without  fiiendship ;  the  instant  the 
partnership  is  dissolved  between  them,  not  only 
all  happiness,  but  all  hope  of  happiness,  is  at  an 
end. 

Ellen  Roseneath  had  not  been  accustomed 
to  analyze  her  feelings ;  she  knew  nothing  of  the 
heart  as  a  study,  or  as  making  part  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  science.  She  admired  Edward  Clavering 
as  the  most  amiable  of  men ;  she  felt  for  him  an 
attachment  which  mixed  itself  with  all  that  was 
dear  to  her  in  life ;  and  she  traced  her  feelings 
no  further.  His  manner  towards  her  was  kind 
in  the  extreme,  but  it  was  the  kindness  of  a 
brother — expressive  of  real  regard  and  anxious 
solicitude — with  this  she  .  was  content  Her 
own  sentiments  were  tender  and  confiding,  but 
mingled,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  sort  of  fear- 
fulness  lest  she  should  indulge  them  too  visibly 
beyond  the  limit  of  respectfiil  gratitude.    Ed- 
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ward^  she  knew^  was  not  aware  of  the  fond  at- 
tachment he  had  excited^  and  the  instinctiye 
delicacy  of  her  sex  made  her  careful  not  to  re- 
yeal  the  secret. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Ellek  Bosexxath,  niioee  disposition  was 
all  openness  and  candonr^  would  willingly  have 
disclosed  the  state  of  her  feelings  to  her  mother^ 
by  way  of  answer  to  the  overtures  of  Lord  Tre- 
castle  ;  bat  the  more  she  reflected,  the  more 
difficulty  she  foimd  in  entering  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Nothing  had  passed  between  Edward 
Clavering  and  herself,  in  which  there  was  any- 
thing either  to  conceal  or  to  avow ;  it  was  an 
intercourse  of  friendship,  in  which,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, there  was  nothing  imusual ;  to  put  it 
therefore  in  the  shape  of  a  disclosure  which 
made  his   Lordship's    addresses    inadmissable, 
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would  be  to  act  in  a  manner  which  the  truth 
did  not  authorize  as  regarded  Edward  Clayering^ 
and  which  struck  her  as  being  equally  a  false- 
hood as  it  respected  Lord  Trecastle.  As  to 
listening  to  any  proposal  of  marriage  with  the 
youthful  peer,  it  was  a  thought  she  had  never 
suffered  her  mind  to  dwell  upon,  even  for  a  mo- 
ment. But  it  was  clear  that  her  mother  con- 
sidered the  alliance  as  highly  desirable,  and 
which  ought  not  without  good  reason  to  be  re- 
jected. She  felt  that  she  had  no  reason  to  give 
which  would  appear  at  all  satisfactory.  In  this 
dilemma  she  resorted  to  the  advice  of  Emily 
Clavering,  whom  she  loved  with  all  the  love  of 
a  sister,  and  who  felt  towards  her  in  return  an 
affection  as  pure  as  ever  entered  the  human 
heart. 

"  My  dearest  Emily,  I  have  a  secret  to  tell, 
and  I  hardly  know  how  to  break  it  out." 

"  TeU  it  me,  love ;  for  if  it  weighs  upon  your 
heart,  the  sooner  you  lighten  it  the  better.'* 

^*  I  will  tell  you  the  tale  in  few  words,"  said 
Ellen.  ^*  Mamma  has  received  a  letter  from 
Lord  Trecastle,  intimating  his  wish,  if  I  was 
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disengaged^  to  be  permitted — "  Ellen  faltered^ 
and  Emily^  taking  up  the  nnfinislied  sentence^ 
added^ 

"  To  escort  you  into  the  holy  land  of  matri- 
mony.    Is  it  so  ?" 

EUen  took  from  a  small  silk  pocket-case  a 
copy  of  his  letter,  with  her  mother's  answer. 

*^  Well,  nothing  could  have  surprised  me  like 
this.  Of  all  the  birds  in  the  air,  to  have  found 
out  Lord  Trecastle ! — and  to  have  made  so  com- 
plete a  conquest  of  him!  Why,  my  sorceress 
girl,  by  what  magic  could  you  have  thawed  such 
an  ice-block  ?" 

"  I  am  sure  if  I  have  done  so,  I  have  taken 
no  pains  to  do  it." 

^^  But  to  have  done  it  at  all  is  the  wonder. 
For  my  part,  I  should  be  as  much  astonished  to 
hear  a  declaration  of  love  from  Lord  Trecastle, 
as  to  see  a  rose-tree  opening  its  flowers  in  a 
December  frost.  I  suppose  his  lordship  ima- 
gines you  will  accept  his  proposal  with  praise 
and  thanksgiving." 

*^  Oh  !  he  cannot  expect  that  I  should  ever  be 
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brought  to  consent  to  it.    But  tell  mcy  my  dear 
Emily^  how  must  I  act  ?" 

"  That  depends,  my  dear,  upon  the  state  of 
your  heart.  K  his  lordship  has  edged  himself 
into  a  little  corner  of  it,  you  must  leave  the 
affair  to  time  and  chance,  and  give  him  just  as 
much  hope  as  will  keep  him  alive,  and  no  more. 
True  lovers  will  live  upon  very  spare  diet ;  a 
smile  now  and  then  is  all  the  nourishment  that 
a  real  passion  requires ;  a  ray  of  hope  keeps 
them  humble,  but  they  are  spoiled  by  the  full 
sunshine." 

"  But,  my  dear  Emily,  what  if  I  have  no  heart 
to  give  ?" 

"  Why  you  are  then,  my  love,  in  a  very  sad 
plight.  The  coldest  of  maidens  has  a  heart,  imless 
it  has  been  stolen,  or  has  strayed  away,  in  which 
case  you  must  offer  a  reward  for  bringing  it  back, 
declaring  it  to  be  of  no  use  but  to  the  owner." 

If  there  was  a  more  than  usual  vivacity  in 
Miss  Clavering's  manner,  it  was  because  she 
saw  that  the  spirits  of  her  friend  were  some- 
what depressed,  and  she  conjectured  but  too 
truly  why  they  were  so.     Ellen  imagined  that 
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her  attachment  was  a  secret  hidden  in  the  in- 
most recesses  of  her  own  bosom ;  but  it  was  not 
so.  The  language  of  the  heart  is  heard  when 
the  voice  speaks  not.  The  eye  gives  it  utterance 
— its  expression  betrays  what  the  lips  would  fidn 
conceal,  but  cannot.  The  inward  feelings  of 
Ellen  had  told  their  own  tale ;  and,  to  the  quick 
discernment  of  Emily,  had  told  as  truly  as  the 
most  confidential  confession  could  have  done, 
that  she  loved  her  brother. 

**'  But  what,  my  love,  is  to  become  of  your 
serramf  d'amour  ?  Is  his  suit  to  be  fevoured,  or  is 
he  to  receive  an  answer  consigning  him  to  hope- 
less despair  ? ' ' 

A  tear  stood  in  the  eye  of  her  lovely  fidend : 
she  remained  silent. 

Emily,  full  of  affection,  instantly  became  se- 
rious, and  pressing  her  small  white  hand  with 
the  utmost  tenderness,  said, 

•*  Mv  dearest  Ellen,  there  is  but  one  course  to 
take.  Lord  Trecastle  must  be  written  to,  in 
terms  which  may  at  once  put  an  end  to  all  ex- 
pectation of  your  ever  becoming  his  wife.  Lady 
Boseneath  well  knows  how  to  soften  this  intelli' 
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gence  so  as  to  give  him  the  least  possible  mortifica- 
tion. His  vanity  will  be  wounded  by  it,  but  for 
any  feeling  beyond  that  you  will  have  nothing  to 
accuse  yourself." 

Ellen  was  fearful  that  her  mother  would 
blame  her  for  refusing  what  she  considered  so 
brilliant  an  offer,  without  being  able  to  assign 
any  reason  for  it. 

''  You  have  a  good  and  sufficient  reason," 
said  Emily ;  ^*  and  one  with  which  I  am  sure 
Lady  Roseneath  cannot  fail  to  be  satisfied; — you 
feel  no  regard  for  him,  and  he  is  not  a  man 
formed  to  make  you  happy — that's  ground 
enough  for  your  refusal  of  him,  in  all  conscience." 

^*And  I  am  sure  I  could  never  make  him 
happy,"  said  Ellen ;  "  and  then  we  should  both 
be  miserable." 

'^  And  miserable  firom  nearly  the  same  cause," 
replied  Emily;  ^^he,  because  he  never  Aad  an 
heart — you,  because  you  had  one,  and  have  lost 
it." 

Miss  Clavering  said  this  emphatically,  and 
with  an  arch  look ;— the  fuU  meaning  rushed  in- 
stantly to  Ellen's  mind;  a  timid  blush  spread 
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over  her  cheek — for  a  moment  she  was  bewil- 
dered— then  throwing  herself  on  Emily's  neck, 
she  burst  into  tears. 

"  My  dearest  girl/'  said  Emily,  **  forgive  me 
if  I  have  said  anything  to  give  you  pain.  For 
the  world  I  would  not  do  it.  I  never  hinted 
such  a  thought  to  you  before,  and  I  am  sorry 
I  have  done  it  now ;  but  do  forgive  me." 

Oh  !  Emily,  Emily,"  said  the  weeping  girl, 

there  is  nothing  to  forgive.  You  never  said  any- 
thing that  gave  me  pain — you  are  all  goodness. 
But  I  am  not  deceitful — ^indeed  I  am  not  I  never 
kept  anything  from  you  but  this ;  and  if — " 

"  My  sweet  girl,  you  did  not  keep  even  this 
from  me.  The  impulse  of  your  feelings  is  so 
true  to  nature,  as  to  make  concealment  impossi- 
sible.  I  saw  your  growing  attachment  to  my 
brother  from  the  first ;  I  saw  how  dear  a  theme 
he  was  in  all  our  conversations.  Knowing  the 
charm  of  his  society  as  I  do,  and  all  his  amiable 
qualities,  I  knew  you  must  be  fond  of  him.  He 
was,  besides,  always  so  kindly  attentive  to  you* 
that  I  was  sure  it  would  give  birth  to  a  feeling 
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stronger  than  friendship;  and  I  saw^  and  saw 
with  pleasure,  that  it  had  done  so." 

'*  Oh !  if  he  loved  me,  I  should  be  the  hap- 
piest girl  in  the  world." 

This  confession  burst  from  her  in  the  warmth 
of  her  heart,  and  she  blushed  at  having  made  it. 

Emily  kissed  her;  the  tears  were  still  upon 
her  cheek. 

"  Thus  much,  my  dearest  Ellen,  I  can  assure 
you  of — that  he  loves  no  one  so  well.  Had  it 
not  been  so,  I  should  not  have  delayed  a  moment 
to  warn  you  of  the  unhappiness  that  a  misplaced 
affection  might  cause  you ;  but  I  knew  it  was 
returned.  If  I  felt  assured  that  my  brother  had 
stolen  your  heart,  I  was  equally  sure  that  he 
knew  the  value  of  it." 

"  Oh !  Emily,  no  one  can  love  your  brother  as 
I  love  him.  I  could  not  be  happy  if  I  thought 
he  was  as  dear  to  any  one  as  he  is  to  me."  She 
spoke  in  the  innocence  of  her  sweet  and  gentle 
nature — ^it  was  the  inspiration  of  a  soul  that 
was  purity  itself. 

"  The  same  feeling,  my  love,  finds  its  way  to 
every  female  heart.     We  are  sad  jealous  crea- 
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tures.  It  seems  strange  that  we  should  wish  the 
rest  of  our  sex  to  he  insensible  to  those  qualities 
which  we  esteem  so  highly;  but  we  are  fearful 
lest  they  should  make  the  same  impression  upon 
others  as  upon  us,  and  thus  produce  some  riral, 
whose  superior  charms,  or  whose  arts  of  pleasing, 
may  succeed  in  making  him  unfaithfiil." 

"  And  I  am  afraid  this  often  happens,"  said 
Ellen. 

It  is  very  Hkely  to  happen,"  repKed  Emily, 

where  the  lover  is  attracted  only  by  the  beauty 
of  the  face  and  form  of  his  fair  enslaver.  I  have 
often  heard  Edward  say  that  to  gain  a  heart  is 
not  difficult,  but  that  the  difficulty  is  to  keep  it ; 
and  that  it  is  only  by  the  more  elevated  qualities 
of  the  mind  that  a  girl  can  secure  the  permanent 
friendship  of  any  man  whom  she  means  to  make 
her  husband — and  I  am  sure  my  brother  is  right" 

Miss  Clavering  was  well  justified  in  this  re- 
liance on  her  brother's  authority ;  for  few  had  a 
quicker  insight  into  human  nature,  or  had  more 
attentively  studied  the  chords  of 
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That  most  strange 


And  various  instrument,  the  human  heart/' 
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The  remark  above  quoted  from  him^  contains 
a  truth  of  the  deepest  import.  Like  other  great 
truths^  it  is  simple  in  itself;  but  the  practical  in- 
ferences to  be  drawn  from  it  by  the  sex  in  gene- 
ral, are  vital  to  their  happiness.  No  girl — ^it  is 
a  secret  which  she  ought  to  know,  and  knowing, 
ought  never  to  forget — no  girl  can  safely  rely 
on  keeping  any  man  constant  by  the  power  of 
her  personal  attractions  alone;  not  even  when 
aided  by  the  accomplishments  of  music,  dancing,  a 
fine  voice,  and  all  the  et  cetera  of  allurements 
by  which  the  light-hearted  and  the  light-headed 
of  our  sex  are  so  apt  to  be  captivated.  She  may 
indulge  in  feverish  dreams  of  conquest,  and  may 
have  admirers  vying  with  each  other  for  her 
smile ;  but  where  is  the  worth  of  all  such  adora- 
tion, and  in  what  is  it  to  end  ?  The  libertine  may 
address  her  as  another  inviting  object  to  be  added 
to  the  number  already  on  his  list :  or  she  may  be 
wooed  and  won  by  some  impassioned  youth  whom 
her  charms  have  fascinated :  but  she  will  have 
no  permanent  influence  over  either.  Suitors  of 
this  class  are  to  be  found  everywhere,  and 
in  abundance.     They  come   and  go  with  the 
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changes  of  a  summer's  day ;  and  the  faculties 
common  to  man  with  the  lower  animals,  always 
furnish  a  supply  of  them  equal  to  the  demand. 
But  the  great  concern  of  every  girl, — that  which 
mixes  itself  up  with  all  her  nightly  meditations, 
and  with  all  her  waking  thoughts — is  marriage. 
To  whom  will  she  be  destined,  and  what  will  be 
the  colour  of  her  future  fate  ?  All  her  wishes 
centre  in  an  affectionate  husband,  and  a  happy 
home.  But  under  the  present  system  of  educa- 
tion, this  is  the  lot  of  comparatively  few.  And 
why  is  this  ?  Because  daughters  are  brought  up 
to  make  a  market  of  their  beauty,  and  of  those 
accomplishments,  which  when  their  novelty  is 
gone,  pall  upon  the  sense ;  while  their  moral 
nature  is  left  to  the  guidance  of  chance,  and  their 
disposition  and  domestic  virtues,  which,  properly 
cultivated,  would  have  made  them  objects  of 
endearment  to  the  last  hour  of  life,  are  treated  as 
of  no  account. 

Marriage  is  the  most  important  engagement  of 
life,  because  it  cannot  be  rescinded,  as  other  con- 
tracts may,  if  the  parties  mutually  discover  that 
they  have  made  a  bad  bargain.     They  take  each 
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other  '*  for  better  for  worse,"  and  the  law  is  in- 
exorable. However  they  may  repent  of  haying 
hand-cnffed  themselves  together,  the  fetters  are 
ecclesiastical,  and  cannot  be  unrivetted.  And 
yet  it  is  wonderful  with  what  heedless  impru- 
dence this  irrevocable  engagement  is  entered 
into.  In  the  social  intercourse  of  life,  a  strong 
Mendship  is  not  felt  for  any  individual  unless 
he  has  those  sterling  qualities  of  disposition  and 
character,  which  ensure  esteem,  and  make  his 
society  valuable.  But  love,  unfortunately,  is 
generated  by  a  very  different  process :  its  first 
attack  is  .through  the  senses,  and  the  weaker  the 
head  the  less  chance  there  is  of  defending  the 
heart.  We  are  subjected  by  nature  to  physical 
impulses,  and  are  not  brought  up  to  put  these, 
impulses  under  moral  restraint.  It  is  here  that 
the  great  defect  of  education  lies.  Marriage 
would  be  a  very  different  state  from  what  it  is,  if 
both  sexes  were  trained  to  the  habits  and  princi- 
ples of  conduct  which  should  fit  them  for  it. 
"Why  is  the  honey-moon  proverbial  as  applied  to 
matrimony  ?  Because  at  the  end  of  that  interval 
the  brightness  of  Cupid's  torch  is  apt  to  wane — 
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reason  and  reflection^  which  for  four  weeks  had 
been  lost  sight  of,  return^  and  cupidity  ceases  to 
reign  supreme.  It  will  always  be  thus  where 
only  the  passions  are  concerned.  But  it  is  &r 
otherwise  with  a  union  formed  on  the  basis  upon 
which  reason  and  nature  have  placed  it;  not 
upon  an  accomplished  figure  and  a  handsome 
hce,  but  a  good  temper,  good  sense,  and  a  kind 
disposition.  These  are  the  companiable  qualities 
of  the  head  and  heart  which  keep  alive  that  reci- 
procal a£fection  which  lasts  through  life.  Where 
these  are  absent,  therewill  be  jealousy,  wrangling^ 
and  un£dthfalness,  and  the  sparks  of  love  will 
expire  one  by  one  till  all  is  darkness.  When 
this  has  taken  place  all  is  oyer,  for  in  the  land  of 
matrimony  there  is  no  new  moon. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Lady  Roseneath,  although  avowedly  discard- 
ing all  "  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  wicked 
world,"  as  the  allurements  with  which  Satan  draws 
us  aside  from  our  christian  calling,  was  neverthe- 
less in  her  inmost  heart,  not  quite  so  insensible  to 
those  allurements  as  her  outward  faith  professed. 
Nothing  is  so  easy,  while  out  of  the  way  of  temp- 
tation, as  to  defy  the  subtlety  of  the  old  serpent ; 
but  when  temptation  assails  them,  the  backslidings 
of  the  religious  public,  though  better  concealed, 
are  quite  as  conunon  as  among  the  rest  of 
the  world  which  they  denounce  as  the  reprobate 
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and  ungodly,  and  from  whom,  with  all  the 
pride  of  the  Pharisees,  they  profess  to  stand 
apart. 

This  remark  is  not  meant  to  apply  to  any  part 
of  the  conduct  of  Lady  Roseneath ;  for,  though 
connected  with  the  spiritual  clique,  and  infected 
with  that  zeal  which  has  no  root  but  in  the 
phrases  and  formality  of  devotion,  there  was  no 
hypocrisy  in  her  heart.  Led  away  by  the  doc- 
trines of  a  circle  into  which  she  had  been  acci- 
dentally thrown ;  being  worked  upon  to  beheve 
that  she  was  living  too  much  to  the  world,  that 
she  had  no  communion  with  God  here,  and 
could  expect  none  hereafter ;  and  being  at  the 
time  in  ill-health,  she  became  alarmed,  lest, 
as  she  had  been  told,  her  name  was  ^'  blotted  out 
of  the  covenant  of  mercy."  As  thousands  have 
done  before  her,  she  mistook  the  influence  of 
fear  for  the  force  of  conviction,  and  classed  her- 
self with  the  converted. 

Having  entered  into  this  new  fellowship.  Lady 
Roseneath  put  on,  and  with  sincerity,  the  garb 
of  sanctity  which  belonged  to  it;  but  her  heart, 
unknown  to  herself,  remained  accessible  to  the 
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same  impulses  as  before.  She  retained  the 
same  faulty  appreciation  of  the  advantage  of 
riches  and  rank.  The  inmost  vision  of  her 
thoughts  was  not  altered.  The  same  short- 
sighted estimate  of  earthly  happiness  influenced 
her  as  it  had  ever  done.  We  need  not  therefore 
be  surprised  that  she  felt  her  daughter's  rejec- 
tion of  Lord  Trecastle^  as  a  serious  and  severe 
disappointment.  It  was  a  union  that^  in  her 
view  of  it,  was  everything  that  could  be  desired. 
A  young  nobleman,  sober  in  his  habits,  whose 
reputation  for  decorum  and  regularity  of  con- 
duct had  never  been  impeached — against  whom 
no  charge  of  light  and  dissolute  gallantry  could  be 
brought — to  whom  the  vice  of  gaming,  the  most 
common  and  the  most  fatal  of  all  fashionable  vices, 
was  unknown — for  a  girl,  unfettered  by  any 
previous  engagement,  to  decline  such  an  offer — 

• 

to  throw  away  such  a  prospect — ^there  was  really 
no  accounting  for  it.  But  Lady  Roseneath,  all 
this  time,  knew  in  reaUty  nothing  of  the  moral 
or  intellectual  qualities  of  Lord  Trecastle.  ^The 
circle  to  which  her  acquaintance  had  of  late 
been  limited  had  given  her  no  opportunity  to 
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judge  of  either.  When  she  had  seen  him, 
which  had  not  been  often^  he  appeared  agreeable 
in  his  manners,  well-bred,  and  in  other  re- 
spects as  accomplished  as  those  about  him. 
What  sort  of  a  husband  he  would  make,  what 
his  disposition  and  temper  would  be  by  the 
fire-side,  in  what  degree  he  possessed  those 
qualities  which  make  up  the  rational  delight  of 
married  life,  were  enquiries  which  she  had 
never  made. — Not  from  an  indiflference  to  her 
daughter's  happiness,  for  she  was  dearer  to  her 
than  any  living  being ;  but  that  she  had  never 
been  accustomed  to  look  below  the  surface  of 
society ;  nor,  indeed,  was  she  qualified  to  do  so. 
She  had  no  knowledge  of  the  human  heart 
Every  man  was  to  her  what  he  appeared  to  be  ; 
nor  is  it  any  discredit  to  her  judgment  that  they 
were  so.  A  woman  must  have  known  much  that 
she  ought  not  to  have  known,  and  have  been  in 
many  scenes  in  which  she  ought  never  to  have 
been,  before  she  is  able  to  unfold  the  characten 
of  men,  and  to  trace  them  from  what  they  *^e«i  tt 
be,  to  what  they  are.  Better  is  it  by  far  for 
female  to  be  a  novice  in  the  ways  of  the  worl 
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tkan  to  be  thus  initiated.  That  knowledge  is 
dearly  gained,  which  is  gained  at  the  expence  of 
innocence ;  and  which,  when  acquired,  only 
serves  to  harden  the  heart,  and  to  throw  suspi- 
cion over  the  whole  intercourse  of  life. 

Lady  Roseneath  had  fortunately  not  been 
educated  in  the  great  school  of  the  world ;  it  is, 
therefore,  not  unnatural  that  she  should  be  de- 
sirous of  the  proposed  alUance.  Had  she  known 
how  very  slight  was  the  bond  of  affinity  between 
Lord  Trecastle  and  the  other  sons  of  Adam, 
titled  or  untitled,  she  would  have  recoiled  with 
dread  from  such  a  union.  She  would  never,  for 
a  moment,  have  thought  of  trusting  the  fate  and 
fortunes  of  her  daughter  to  one  who,  though 
neither  extravagant  nor  selfish,  nor  infected 
with  the  prevailing  vices  of  the  day,  was  listless, 
eccentric,  and  had  no  more  of  sensibility  in  his 
composition  than  if  he  had  been  sculptured  out 
of  a  rock.  But  it  had  never  been  her  lot  to  see 
his  Lordship  in  this  mood.  To  Ellen,  while 
visiting  Lady  Clavering,  it  had  happened  often 
— ^Emily,  too,  had  often  pictured  him  to  her  to  the 
life ;  and  though  she  had  at  no  time  any  imkindly 
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feeling  towards  liim^  for  that  was  out  of  her 
nature^  yet  though  he  might  endow  her  at  the 
altar  with  "  all  his  worldly  goods,"  she  could  no 
more  have  vowed  to  love  him  till  deaths  than 
she  could  have  been  guilty  of  any  other  equally 
heinous  profanation. 

There  was  nothing,   therefore,  unnatural  in 
the  approving  feelings  of  her  mother,  to  whom 
tliese  manifestations  were  unknown.     It  might, 
indeed,  have  been  more  consistent  in  her,  as  a 
member  of  "the  reUgious  pubUc,"  to  sigh  and 
mourn  over  the  abominations  that  abound,  and 
to  have  set  her  face  against  any  match  that  might 
bring  her  daughter  within  the  reach  of  their  in- 
fection.    But  human  nature  is  made  up  of  in- 
consistencies and  contradictions.     The  sex  can 
never  overcome  their  fondness  for  the  attractive ; 
they  delight  in  the  splendid,  the  grand,  the  glit 
tering,  and  cling  with  a  sort  of  instinctive  ten/ 
city  to  the  artificial  embellishments  of  life ;  pc 
haps  the  reason  of  this  may  be  that  it  gives  th 
an  ascendancy  in  the  public  eye,  and  begets  t 
sort  of  homage  which  it  is  so  grateful  an' 
flattering  to  receive.    It  matters  not  in  what 
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homage  originates;  it  is  enough  that  it  is  be- 
stowed. The  Moralist  may  find  fault  with  all 
this,  but  he  will  never  alter  it.  There  are  cer- 
tain unknown  principles  of  action  in  human  na- 
ture which  are  seen  to  operate  in  diflferent  de- 
grees upon  all  conditions  of  society,  from  the 
depth  of  the  primeval  forests  to  the  spacious 
drawing-rooms  of  the  west-end.  The  wild  In- 
dian girl  seeks  the  admiration  of  her  tribe  as  ear- 
nestly as  the  leading  fashionist  of  Almack's  courts 
the  gaze  of  la  grande  societe.  The  mode  of  dis- 
play may  be  different,  but  the  passion  producing 
it  is  the  same,  I  have  long  since  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  woman  is  a  paradox,  which 
has  never  yet  received — and  perhaps  never  will 
— all  the  explanation  it  requires. 

I  have  expended  all  this  philosophy  with  a 
view  to  account  for  the  reluctance  with  which 
the  pious  Lady  Roseneath  sent  off  the  letter  to 
Lord  Trecastle,  which  was  to  put  an  end  to  his 
hopes,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  all  chance  of  her 
daughter  ruling  in  the  realm  of  fashion,  and 
giving  laws  to  the  upper  world. 

But  how  did  Lord  Trecastle  bear  the  tidings? 
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Wkr,  on  the  receipt  of  the  letter  he  knit  his 
brow :  it  was  on  his  return  from  a  party^  at  two 
o*clock  in  the  morning,  when  he  opened  it ;  and 
going  soon  afterwards  to  bed^  its  contents  kept 
him  awake  fuQ  twenty  minutes  beyond  his  accus^ 
tomed  interval  of  dropping  to  sleep. 

It  was  about  a  week  afterwards  that  Melford 
and  Frank  Stapleton  looked  in  upon  him^  after  a 
six  weeks'  absence  from  London. 

"  Why,  where  have  you  been  ? — I  havn't  seen 
you  for  half  a  century,"  said  Trecastle. 

"  North  and  South,"  replied  the  sententious 
Melford.  '*  We  went  first  to  Scotland,  to  bring 
down  a  few  of  their  moor-game ;  and  then  re- 
turned to  Worcestershire,  on  a  visit  to  Lord  Ei- 
verdale." 

'^  You  are  an  expert  shot,  Melford ;  had  you 
fine  sport  r 

"Unspeakable." 

"  We  beat  his  covers,"  said  Stapleton,  '*  last 
Friday  week,  and  the  quantity  of  game  driven 
out  by  the  beaters  was  greater  than  I  ever  re- 
member to  have  witnessed.  You  know  the 
extent  of  his  preserves ;  we  turned  out  early  in 
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the  morning;  and  the  number  bagged  before 
night  was  incredible.  You  ought  to  have  been 
of  the  party ;  Riyerdale  expected  you,  but  it 
was  hinted  to  him  that  you  were  otherwise  en- 
gaged. The  report  is,  that  you  are  about  to 
commit  matrimony." 

"  Which  I  suppose  you  hold  to  be  worse  than 
the  sin  of  witchcraft  ?" 

"  Much  the  same." 

"  I  certainly  considered  myself  on  the  pre- 
cipice ;  but  the  danger  is  past." 

"  It  ii^  a  danger  luckily  escaped,"  said  Staple- 
ton  ;  "  I  had  once  nearly  got  my  neck  in  the 
noose — ^but  that's  four  years  ago,  and  my  heart 
was  greener  then  than  it  is  now.  I  have  seen  a 
little  more  of  the  world  since  then. " 

"Was  that  the  Cheltenham  affair?"  asked 
Mr.  Melford. 

*'  Yes.  I  found  out  that  the  lady  for  whom 
I  sighed  had  been  under  the  protection  of  a 
military  officer  of  high  rank ;  and  great  as  her 
charms  were,  I  learnt  this  in  good  time  to  re- 
nounce the  inheritance." 

"You  would  probably  not  have  been  the 
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next  heir  even  to  him^"  said  Lord  Tre- 
castle.  '^  I  remember  an  answer  admirably  well 
expressed^  which  is  recorded  on  this  subject^ 
in  some  French  Memoirs.  'I believe/  said 
Louis  XY.^  speaking  of  his  mistress  to  the  Due 
d'Ayen,  '  I  succeed  St.  Foix  V  '  Yes,  sire/  re- 
plied the  Duke,  ^as  your  majesty  succeeds  king 
Pharamond.' " 

'^  The  reply  is  full  of  wit  and  meaning,"  re- 
joined Frank ;  ^^  and  it  is  possible  my  case  might 
have  come  within  the  scope  of  it ;  but  there  is 
no  getting  at  the  truth  in  such  matters,  for,  as 
Byron  happily  remarks — and  he  understood  the 
sex  pretty  well, — 

— "  there  is  a  tact 
Wliich  keeps,  when  push'd  by  questions  rather  roughs 
A  lady  always  distant  from  the  fact ; 
The  charming  creatures  lie  with  such  a  grace. 
There's  nothing  so  becoming  to  the  face." 

*'  At  best,  marriage  is  a  lottery  in  which  you 
get  little  more  than  the  beneficial  chance  of  a 
blank." 

"  Why  the  whole  of  life  is  a  lottery,"  said 
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Lord  Trecastle,  ''  in  wliich  there  are  ten  thou- 
sand blanks  to  a  prize.  For  my  part^  I  am  not 
an  antL-nnptial.  A  married  life  takes  a  certain 
portion  of  trouble  off  one's  hands ;  and  then  it 
is  pleasant  to  have  a  pretty  woman  always  before 
you,  and  to  know  that  she  is  your  own.  Be- 
sides, you  are  then  not  a  wanderer;  with  a  wife 
you  have  a  home,  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  one 
of  the  best  things  that  matrimony  has  in  its 
gift.  A  club  is  very  well  as  far  as  it  goes ;  but 
conversation  is  forced  upon  you,  and  you  have 
an  everlasting  round  of  the  same  faces." 

''Your  brother,  I  remember,"  said  Frank 
Stapleton,  turning  to  Melford,  "  used  to  make 
something  Hke  the  same  remark.  It  was  a  sort 
of  apology  for  binding  himself  with  the  '  holy 
bands.' " 

"  And  a  pretty  spendthrift  he  bound  himself 
to.  She  hit  the  right  goose  under  the  wing  when 
she  got  Charles,"  said  Lord  Trecastle.  "  He 
lost  her,  however,  in  childbirth,  in  the  third 
year  of  her  reign.  Is  he  likely  to  marry  again, 
Melford?" 
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"  In  matrimony^  one  pill  is  a  dose,*'  was  the 
sarcastic  reply. 

"  Wedlock/'  said  Stapleton,  "  is  the  worst  of 
all  locks ;  it  is  yery  apt  to  get  hampered,  and 
when  that  happens  there  is  no  taking  it  off." 

*'  But  love,  you  know,  *  laughs  at  locksmiths.' " 

*^  Yes,  Cupid  may,  because  he  has  not  the 
yoke  of  bondage  on  his  neck ;  but  with  Hymen 
it  is  quite  another  thing;  the  holdfast  of  the 
clerical  locksmith  is  no  laughing  matter." 

"  A  single  life  is  a  drag-chain,"  said  Trecastle; 
^^  and  I  think  that  in  this  wildnemess  of  a  world 
the  link  of  wedlock  is  the  lighter  burthen  of 
the  two." 

^^ Then  why  did  you  escape  from  it?"  asked 
Frank. 

"  Because  I  could  not  help  myself,"  replied 
Trecastle :  "  my  bien  aime  was  a  damsel  worth 
haying,  and  I  thought  I  should  haye  had  her^ 
but  I  was  out  in  my  calculations." 

'*  Why  you  ought  to  haye  died  of  grief  before 
this  time." 

"  No,  I  had  neither  headache  nor  heartache/' 

"  And  pray  who  may  this  fair  damsel  have 
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been,  to  whom  you  would  have  surrendered 
your  freedom  V* 

'*  Never  mind — it  is  enough  that  I  am  still  a 
free  man. 

*'  Pardonnez/'  said  Stapleton ;  ''  I  had  no 
motive  for  asking,  only  that  it  is  so  remarkable 
in  these  days  to  find  a  vestal  reftising  youth,  for- 
tune, and  title ;  but  tout  est  mysthre  dans  Va- 
TnouTj  and  whoever  she  may  be,  she  merits  a 
crown  of  immortality." 

**  There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  it,"  re- 
plied Lord  Trecastle;  '^she  herself  possessed 
them  all  three,  and  therefore  was  not  in  want 
of  either." 

**That,  indeed,  deciphers  it;  for  otherwise 
the  fact  would  not  be  credible  beyond  the  walls 
of  a  nunnery.  I  take  it  for  granted  there  was 
some  secret  attachment  in  the  way." 

"  Not  that  I  know  of,"  said  his  lordship ; 
'^but  I  am  willing  to  think  so.  At  all  events,  it 
has  shortened  the  chain  of  my  vanity  a  h'nlr 
or  two." 

**  You  do  well  to  profit  by  this  lesson,"  re- 
plied Stapleton;  "  for  rely  upon  it  you  will  never 
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hare  such  another.     You  will  haye  no  second 
edition  of  the  Rejected  Addresses*^ 

Here  the  conyersation  ended,  and  his  friends 
soon  afterwards  took  their  leave. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

There  was  something  akin  to  philosophy  in 
the  apathy  of  Lord  Trecastle,  but  it  was  of  that 
kind  which  contributes  nothing  to  happiness.' 
He  had  an  inward  tendency  in  his  nature  which 
would  have  gone  far  to  counteract  it,  had  not 
the  force  of  example  in  his  childhood,  and  the 
whole  training  of  his  boyish  years,  checked  its 
development.  SensibiUty  is  nseparable  from 
thought,  wherever  the  physical  organization  is 
act  faulty.  All  the  finest  attributes  of  humanity 
spring  from  the  social  warmth  and  susceptibility 
af  the  heart.  The  sages  tell  us  that  life  is  a 
beam ;  it  may  be  so ;  it  is  at  least  something  to 
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haTe  our  fancy  and  our  feelings  awake;  but 
under  the  spell  of  indifference  it  becomes  a 
dreamless  sleep,  and  the  two  states  differ  as  the 
iris^  whose  arch  spans  the  heavens  with  its  pris- 
matic splendor,  differs  from  the  lunar  rainbow^ 
which,  cold  and  colourless,  rests  on  the  silent 
hills. 

It  was  a  redeeming  trait  in  the  character  of 
this  juvenile  Peer,  that  he  was  friendly  to  a 
married  Ufe.  It  was  a  friendliness  that  had  its 
basis  in  moral  feeling,  and  there  was  a  manliness 
in  avowing  it.  Torpid  as  his  temperament  was, 
his  judgment  of  men  and  things  was  not  un- 
sound ;  and  the  inferences  he  drew  from  his 
observation  of  Ufe,  were,  for  the  most  part,  cor-  . 
rect.  His  friend  Stapleton  was  right  in  his 
opinion,  that  he  was  not  likely  to  be  either  a 
second  time  captivated,  or  a  second  time  rejected. 
The  first  event  was  extraordinary  ;  and  the 
second,  in  this  match-making  age,  was  next  to  a 
miracle. 

The  moral  condition  of  mankind  depends, 
much  more  than  is  generally  imagined,  on  the 
respect  in  which   marriage  is   held.      In  the 
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present  state  of  society  in  England^  the  causes 
which  tend  to  discourage  it  are  but  too  manifest. 
Pernicious  doctrines  have  done  much ;  fashion- 
able profligacy  has  done  more.  In  high  life,  the 
marriage-altar  is  too  often  the  altar  at  which 
the  worth  and  virtue  andhappiness  of  the  present 
generation  of  females  are  sacrificed — sacrificed  to 
the  .pride  of  title,  of  wealth,  ^of  ambition,  of 
power,  and  to  all  those  artificial  distinctions 
which  separate  the  orders  of  society.  Their 
mothers  bring  them  out,  as  manufacturers  bring 
out  their  spring  patterns,  and  to  as  regular  a 
market.  They  must  be  got  off  while  their 
season  lasts,  lest  their  novelty  should  lose  its 
gloss,  and  the  demand  for  them  pass  by.  As  to 
the  sacred  duties  which  the  relationship  of 
married  life  brings  with  it— a  life  in  wHch,  on 
the  female  side,  all  hope  of  happiness  is  inevi- 
tably embarked  —  their  fulfilment  is  left  to 
chance.  The  mental  and  moral  profligacy  arising 
firom  this  source,  is  incalculable. 

If  it  is  thus  among  the  educated,  what  are  we 
to  expect  from  the  uneducated  classes  ?  Loud 
complaints  are  made  against  the  poor,  that  they 
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over-stock  the  market  of  labour  by  their  impro- 
vident marriages  ;  that  they  bring  children  into 
the  world  whom  they  have  no  means  of  pro- 
viding for,  and  leave  them  to  be  maintained  by 
the  joint  contributions  of  private  charity  and  the 
poor-rates.  A  great  evil  this,  certainly  :  much 
greater  than  it  would  appear  to  be,  by  our  off- 
hand mode  of  accounting  for  it.  There  are  some 
important  questions  behind  that  are  not  quite  so 
easily  dismissed.. 

Is  it  the  encrease  of  the  manual-labour  class 
that  overstocks  the  market,  or  is  it  the  over- 
abundant produce  of  machinery,  which,  by 
superseding  their  labour,  throws  that  class  by 
thousands  out  of  work  ?  Is  it  the  improvident 
marriages  of  the  manufacturing  poor  that  beget 
a  pauper  population,  or  is  it  the  power-loom  and 
the  steam-engine  that  leave  their  industry  no 
employment,  and  their  children  no  bread  ?  Me. 
Malthus — the  great  oracle  and  guide  of  onr 
poor-law  legislators — leaves  these  great  ques- 
tions untouched.  What  are  the  causes  which 
so  fatally  interfere  with  the  industry  of  the 
working  population — the   causes  which    make 
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them  poor,  and  keep  them  so,  was  an  investi- 
gation not  within  the  compass  of  his  philosophy. 
— His  system  makes  short  work  of  it : 

"  I  should  propose,"  says  he,  "  a  regulation  to 
he  made,  declaring,  that  no  child  horn  from  any 
marriage  taking  place  after  a  year  from  the  date 
of  the  law,  and  no  illegitimate  child  horn  two 
years  from  the  same  date,  should  ever  he  entitled 
to  parish  assistance.     And  to  give  a  more  general 
knowledge  of  the  law,  and  to  enforce  it  more 
strongly  on  the  minds  of  the  lower  classes  of 
people,  the  clergyman  of  each  parish  should, 
previously  to  the  solemnization  of  a  marriage, 
read  a  short  address  to  the  parties,  stating  the 
strong  obligation  on  every  man  to  support  his 
own  children — the  impropriety,  and  even  im- 
morality, of  marrying  without  a  fair  prospect  of 
being  able  to  do  this — the  evils  which  had  re- 
sidted  to  the  poor  themselves,  from  the  attempt 
which  had  been  made  to  assist  by  public  insti- 
tutions, in  a  duty  which  ought  to  be   exclu- 
sively appropriated  to  parents — and  the  absolute 
necessity  which  had  at  length  appeared,  of  aban- 
doning all  such  institutions^  on  account  of  their 
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is  not  from  such  a  quarter  that  such  a  sweeping 
measure  should  be  recommended.       That  our 
poor-law  system  was  ill-framed  and  ill-adminis- 
tered, there  is  no  doubt ;  and  that  the  institu- 
tion of  workhouses  has  been  greatly  abused,  is 
equally  certain.  That,  with  all  the  corruptions  that 
had  been  suffered  to  accumulate  upon  them  from 
the  age  of  Elizabeth  to  the  present — an  interval 
of  nearly  three  centuries — they  should  abound 
in  fraud,   deception,    and   mismanagement,   to 
an  extent  that  marred  their  utility,  was  to  be 
expected.       But,    degenerated  as  they  were, 
much  good  still  remained  to  be  found  in  them, 
although  mixed  up  with  much  evil.     The  first 
duty  incumbent  upon  any  one  coming  forward 
with  a  plan  of  reform  professing  to  embrace  at 
once  the  interests  of  the  poor  and  of  the  pubUc, 
was,  to  examine  whence  the  evil  of  the  old  sys- 
tem arose — ^whether  from  the  misapplication  of 
the  funds  levied  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, — the 
jobbing  and  malversation  of  the  parochial  officers 
t;o  whom  the  collection  and  expenditure  was  en- 
tanisted — ^the  compulsory  relief  demandable  by  all 
tie  idle  and  vicious  who  threw  themselves  on 
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their  respective  parishes  for  support — or  from  all 
these  causes  combined.  If  he  brought  to  such 
an  enquiry  all  the  fruits  of  his  observation  and 
experience,  his  suggestions  would  be  valuable, 
and  might  be  wisely  acted  upon  in  any  remedial 
plan  of  legislation.  It  would  then  be  seen  how 
much  of  the  old  materials  might  be  usefully  em- 
ployed in  the  new  framework. 

The  old  poor  law  system  was  unquestionably 
bad.  Not  only  were  its  principles  ill-considered, 
but  its  practical  application  was  pernicious  in 
the  extreme.  No  enquiry  was  made  into  the 
cause  of  the  inability  of  the  applicants  to  main- 
tain themselves, — whether  it  proceeded  from 
vice,  or  laziness,  or  profligacy,  or  from  old  age, 
sickness  or  misfortune.  The  mischief  of  this 
was  upon  the  surface  ;  it  quartered  the  idle 
upon  the  industrious ;  it  made  no  distinction  be- 
tween those  who  could  noty  and  those  who  would 
not  work.  The  Law  required  that  they  should 
be  passed  to  their  rightful  parish,  and  be  there 
maintained ;  and  the  enormous  sum  of  one  mil- 
lion sterling  was  annually  expended  in  law  upon 
the  litigated  settlements  which  came  for  decision 
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before  every  Quarter  Sessions  in  every  county 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

If  Mr.  Malthus  had  applied  himself  to  the 
amendment  of  this  fatally  disordered  system,  he 
would  have  rendered  his  country  a  most  accept- 
able service ;  but  instead  of  this,  he  presents 
the  world  with  a  voluminous  work  in  which 
his  great  object  is  to  prove  that  population,  if 
adequately  suppUed  with  food,  will  double  itself 
every  twenty-five  years,  or  thereabouts;  that 
the  productive  power  of  human  nature,  coupled 
with  the  disposition  to  marry,  causes  a  greater 
number  to  be  born  than  can  be  fed;  that  in 
England,  as  in  other  countries,  the  population  has 
increased  beyond  the  means  of  subsistence  ;  that 
to  this  cause  are  to  be  attributed  the  poverty  and 
distress  that  prevail ;  and  that  all  the  charity,  whe- 
ther permanent  or  casual,  which  supplies  food  to 
these  supernumerary  consumers,  instead  of  doing 
good  produces  vice  and  misery  ;  that  it  tends  to 
defeat  every  effort  for  improving  their  condition, 
and  that  all  the  funds  devoted  to  their  subsis- 
tence tend  to  remove  that  barrier  which  nature 
has  placed  in  the  way  of  procreation.     This  doc- 
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trine  is  pronounced  by  the  enthusiastic  disciples 
of  Mr.  Malthus — many  of  them  of  high  influence 
and  unquestioned  talent — to  be  a  doctrine  the 
importance  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  esti- 
mate too  highly.  The  degree  in  which  it  has 
influenced  the  firamers  of  the  new  Poor  Law  sys- 
tem is  visible  throughout  the  whole  of  its  regu- 
lations. 

'  Mr.  Malthus — so  great  is  his  horror  of  pro- 
pagation in  the  present  overstocked  state  of  the 
market — ^will  not  even  give  the  connubial  delin- 
quent a  hearing ;  nothing  short  of  summary  jus- 
tice will  satisfy  him. 

"  AU  parish  assistance,"  he  tells  us,  ''  should 
be  most  rigidly  denied  him  ;  and  if  the  hand  of 
private  charity  be  stretched  forth  in  his  rehef, 
the  interests  of  humanity  require  that  it  should 
be  administered  very  sparingly.  He  should  be 
taught  to  know  that  the  laws  of  nature,  which 
are  the  laws  of  God,  had  doomed  him  and  his 
family  to  starve." 

By  whom  is  he  to  be  instructed  in  this  mon- 
strous belief,  and  where  is  the  evidence  of  its 
truth  to  be  found  ?     It  is  at  war  with  the  whole 
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genius  and  spirit  of  Christianity.  It  would 
destroy  all  our  cherished  conceptions  of  the 
Deity,  and  spread  infidelity  over  the  land.  The 
better  order,  even  of  the  very  poorest  classes, 
have  been  accustomed  to  look  up  to  the  great 
God  and  Father  of  all ;  and  under  all  their  dis- 
tress their  trust  in  his  infinite  goodness  has  been 
their  ground  of  consolation  and  of  hope.  But 
they  are  now  to  be  taught  that  this  reliance  on 
his  infinite  goodness  is  an  illusion — that  the  in- 
effectual struggle  for  subsistence  on  the  part  of 
those  whose  lot  is  labour,  is  meant  as  a  warning 
from  on  high ;  and  that  having  become  a  husband 
and  a  father,  in  despite  of  that  warning,  "  he 
should  be  taught  to  know  that  the  laws  of  nature, 
which  are  the  laws  of  God,  had  doomed  him  and 
his  family  to  starve,  for  disobeying  their  repeated 
injunctions."  The  poor  constitute  the  great  bulk 
of  the  nation ;  and  should  this  behef  find  its  way 
among  them,  frightful  indeed  will  be  the  conse- 
quences that  will  follow  in  the  train  of  it.  Self- 
preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature.  They 
will  not  regard  the  doctrine  of  population.  In 
what  given  period  it  doubles  itself  is  a  question 
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they  will  not  stop  to  discuss.     If  they  are  to 

with  hunger,  and  their  children  to  be  left  wither  ■^•it 

bread — if  casual  charity  is  to  be  condemns  J, 

and  all  parochial  relief  withheld,  in  vain  T^^iU 

you  preach  to  them  that  it  is  the  will  of  Grod 

that  they  should  be  starved  to  death.    They  TV^iU 

struggle  desperately  for  existence ;  property^    ^^ 

whatever  shape,  or  whoever  may  be  the  own^^*^* 

will  be  no  longer  safe.     They  will  make  y^^^ 

upon  society,  and  will  fight  against  their  destL^^^y 

to  the  last. 

The  purity  of  public  morals — the  only  fi^^^^ 

I. 

basis    of   national    prosperity — depends  mi^-^ 
more  than  is  generally  imagined,  on  the  sin^^^^ 
or  married  state  of  the  majority  of  the  pop»J*' 
tion.     Whatever  causes  operate  to  the  disced  ^" 
ragement  of  marriage,  tend,  in  the  same  prop  ^^^" 
tion,  to  the  increase  of  depravity.     In  Engl^-'^" 
this  discouragement  is  a  growing  evil,  and   ^ 
great  one.     Its  demoralizing  eflfects  are  d^7 
spreading  through  all  ranks  of  the  community- 
According  to  Mr.  Malthus,   nature  is  sadly 
destitute  of  wisdom  and  foresight.     Utterly  no- 
taught  in  the  science  of  political  economy^  ^^ 
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has  gone  on  producing  and  producing  until  she 
has  got  a  greater  number  of  children  about  her 
by  far,  than  she  knows  what  to  do  with.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  their  fault  that  they  have  been  bom 
into  a  world  already  overcrowded.  They  had 
no  voice  in  their  own  creation ;  and  being  inno- 
cent of  all  intrusion,  ought  not  to  be  punished 
as  trespassers.  But  Mr.  Malthus  is  of  a  widely 
different  opinion. 

"  A  man/'  he  says,  ^^who  is  bom  into  a  world 
already  possessed,  if  he  cannot  get  subsistence 
from  his  parents,  on  whom  he  has  a  just  de- 
mand, and  if  society  does  not  want  his  labour, 
has  no  claim  of  right  to  the  smallest  portion  of 
food,  and,  in  fact,  has  no  business  to  be  where 
he  is.  jit  Nature's  feast  there  is  no  cover  for 
him.  She  tells  him  to  be  gone,  and  will  quickly 
execute  her  own  orders,  if  he  do  not  work  upon 
the  compassion  of  some  of  her  guests.  If  these 
guests  get  up  and  make  room  for  him,  other  in- 
truders immediately  appear,  demanding  the 
same  favour.  The  report  of  a  provision  for  all 
that  come,  fills  the  hall  with  numerous  claimants. 
The  order  and  harmony  of  the  feast  is  disturbed; 
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the  plenty  that  before  reigned  is  changed  into 
scarcity ;  and  the  happiness  of  the  gaests  is  de- 
stroyed by  the  spectacle  of  misery  and  depen- 
dancc  in  every  part  of  the  hall,  and  by  the 
clamorous  importunity  of  those  who  are  justly 
enraged  at  not  finding  the  provision  which  they 
had  been  taught  to  expect.  The  guests  learn 
too  late  their  error,  in  counteracting  those  strict 
orders  to  all  intruders,  issued  by  the  great  mis- 
tress of  the  feast,  who,  wishing  that  all  her 
guests  should  have  plenty ^  and  knotving  that  she 
could  not  provide  for  unlimited  numbers y  kih- 
manely  refused  to  admit  fresh  comers,  when  her 
table  icas  already  full, "^^ 

But  if  Nature,  the  mistress  of  the  feast,  could 
not  provide  for  unlimited  numbers,  why  did  she 
give  birth  to  them  ?  There  is  surely  no  humanity 
in  refusing  to  admit  "  fresh  comers,"  when  those 
fresh  comers  were  every  one  of  them  of  her 
own  creation,  and  this  when  she  knew  that  her 
table  was  already  full.  If,  as  this  reverend  di- 
vine affirms,  "  she  wished  that  all  her  guests 
should  have  plenty,"  why  not  increase  the  quan* 
tity  of  food,  that  the  wants  of  all  might  be  satis- 
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fied  ?  All  were  alike  her  children^  and,  as  such, 
had  an  equal  claim  to  her  care. 

A  bad  metaphor  is  worse  than  bad  logic.  Mr. 
Malthus  would  have  suspected  the  soundness  of 
his  theory  if  he  had  examined  the  bearings  of 
his  illustration  of  it ;  and  yet  the  influence  of 
this  doctrine  is  extensive,  and  its  disciples  are  not 
wanting  even  in  the  first  rank  of  literature! 
Mr.  Mill,  in  his  ^«  Elements  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy," treats  it  as  among  the  most  valuable  dis- 
coveries which  that  science  has  to  boast. 

**  The  disposition  of  mankind  to  marry,"  says 
this  writer,  in  his  article  on  Savings  Banks,  in 
the  supplement  to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica, 
^^  and  the  prolific  power  with  which  nature  has 
endowed  them,  cause  a  greater  number  of  hu- 
man beings  to  be  born  than  it  is  possible  to 
feed  j  because  the  earth  cannot  be  made  to  en- 
crease  her  produce  so  fast  as  the  procreative 
power  of  the  human  constitution  increases  con- 
sumers. This  is  the  proposition  which  Mr. 
Malthus  added  to  the  doctrine  of  population ; 
and  it  is  undoubtedly  a  proposition  of  extensive 
import,  and  materially  changes  our  views  of  the 
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measures  necessary  to  be  pursued  for  improving 
the  condition  of  mankind." 

That  the  principles  of  Mr.  Malthus  have  con- 
siderably influenced  the  framers  of  the  new  poor 
law  system,  is  manifest :  but  should  any  attempt 
be  made  to  carry  out  his  principles  to  their  full 
extent,  woe  be  to  those — ^be  their  property  and 
station  what  they  may — who  should  hazard  the 
experiment.  Pursued  to  their  consequences  they 
break  up  the  very  foundation  of  the  Christian 
faith.  What,  are  the  poor  to  be  taught  that 
the  Being  that  breathed  into  them  the  breath  of 
life,  destined  them  to  starve  for  no  other  reason 
but  that  he  had  been  already  so  lavish  in  the 
exercise  of  his  creative  power  as  to  leave  them 
no  means  of  subsistence  ?  Can  the  most  profane 
exhibition  of  the  Deity  go  beyond  this  ?  Can  his 
attributes  of  goodness  and  justice  and  mercy  be 
brought  more  strongly  into  doubt  by  any  doc- 
trine in  the  power  of  infideUty  to  invent  ?  Is 
this  the  conception  we  are  to  form  of  the  great 
God  and  Father  of  all  ?  Is  this  the  character  in 
which  he  is  clothed  in  the  gospel  of  eternal 
truth  ? 
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That  no  man  ought  to  marry  without  a  pros- 
pect of  being  able  to  maintain  his  family^  is  a 
truism  which  no  one  will  dispute.  All  reasonable 
persons  will  regulate  their  conduct  by  this  rule. 
To  observe  it  is  a  duty  incumbent,  not  merely 
on  the  poorer  classes,  but  on  all  classes.  It 
varies  in  its  nature  according  to  the  station  and 
habits  of  the  individual.  The  necessaries  of  life, 
and  the  necessaries  of  our  condition  in  life,  are 
very  important  differences  when  the  prospect  of 
maintaining  a  family  is  to  be  considered;  the 
principles  of  prudence  and  moral  duty  which 
govern  this  subject  might  have  been  usefully  in- 
vestigated by  Mr.  Malthus,  and  as  a  preacher  of 
the  Established  Church,  all  classes,  rich  and 
poor,  might  have  benefitted  by  his  labours.  But 
he  assumes  a  very  different  position.  He  is  not 
a  priest  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec,  but  has 
a  sect  and  followers  of  his  own.  "  Sell  that  ye 
have,  and  give  alms,"  saith  the  Gospel.  But 
according  to  Mr.  Malthus,  this  precept  of  the 
divine  Founder  of  our  faith  ought  in  no  wise  to 
be  obeyed.  The  poor,  it  seems,  have  no  claim  of 
right  on  society  beyond  that  which  their  labour 
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will  fairly  purcliase  ;  and  alms-giving  in  such 
cases^  is  a  sin  against  society^  inasmuch  as  it 
gives  encouragement  to  population,  when  every 
seat  at  the  table  of  "  Nature^s  mighty  feast,"  is 
preoccupied,  and  she  has  ^*  humanely  refused 
to  admit  fresh  comers." 

"Political  economists,"  says  the  celebrated 
Mirabeau,  "are  surgeons  who  have  an  excel- 
lent scalpel,  and  a  knotched  knife,  operating 
marvellously  well  upon  the  dead,  but  torturing 
the  living."  One  would  really  imagine  that 
Mr.  Malthus  had  never  bestowed  a  thought  upon 
the  causes  which  have  so  deplorably  depressed 
the  condition  of  the  working  classes.  To  re- 
present them  as  suffering  by  the  mandate  of 
heaven  for  having  disregarded  the  law  of  popu- 
lation by  marrying  when  the  market  for  labour 
was  overstocked,  and  when  they  ought  therefore 
to  have  known  that  a  decree  of  nature  had 
doomed  all  new-comers  to  starve,  was  to  preach 
a  doctrine  the  most  false  and  shameless  that  was 
ever  palmed  upon  the  public  credulity.  It  was, 
no  doubt,  extremely  acceptable  to  the  mass  of 
government  functionaries  to  be  thus  purified  from 
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all  the  odium  arising  from  profligate  expendi- 
ture and  vicious  legislation.     It  was  well  pleas- 
ing to  the  whole  race  of  rank  and  wealth  that 
the  working   classes    should  understand  from 
ecclesiastical  authority  that  at  great  Nature's  feast 
there  was  no  cover  for  any  one  not  provided  with 
an  admission  ticket.    It  was  to  them  "tidings 
of  great  joy "  that  the  benevolence  of  the  Al- 
mighty had  been  hitherto  misunderstood ;  that 
the  reverse  of  what  we  had  been  hitherto  taught 
-was  the  truth,  and  that   "  he  hath  filled  the  rich 
-with  good  things,  and  the  hungry  he  hath  sent 
empty  away." 

Had  Mr.  Malthus  looked  steadily  on  society, 
and  observed  the  great  practical  changes  that 
were  going  on,  the  conclusions  that  force  them- 
selves  irresistibly  upon  every  reflective  mind 
must  have  forced  themselves  upon  his.  His  doc- 
trine as  regards  the  destitute  operative,  is  not 
only  bottomed  on  falsehood,  but  is  conveyed  in 
language  the  most  unfeeling.  "If  the  society  does 
not  want  his  labour,  he  has  no  claim  to  the  small- 
est  portion  of  food,  and  in  fact,  has  no  business 
where  he  is."  But  why  does  not  the  society  want 
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They  are  too  well  informed  of  the  causes  of 
their  depressed  and  miserable  condition  to  be 
duped  by  this  new  divinity.  They  will  point 
to  the  general  diflfusion  of  prosperity  in  France 
within  the  last  forty  years,  occasioned  by  the 
sale  of  the  national  domains.  The  diffusion 
of  landed  property — ^no  longer  engrossed  by  the 
great  territorial  monopolists,  the  clergy  and  the 
noblesse — distributed  the  means  of  health,  com- 
fort, and  independence  among  the  mass  of  the 
peasantry,  that,  under  the  former  system,  had 
toiled  to  bring  wealth  to  their  task-masters, 
while  they  themselves  almost  wanted  subsist- 
ence. When  Henry  VIII.  seized  the  over- 
grown possessions  of  the  church, — dealt  them 
but  in  lots  among  his  nobility,  according  to 
his  royal  will  and  pleasure — and  emptied  the 
contents  of  the  alms-basket  into  his  own  lap — 
the  result  of  all  this  was  called  "  a  gloriotis  re- 
formation .'" 

It  is  vain  to  imagine  that  the  working  classes 
will  contentedly  endure  the  privation  and  misery 
which  grow  out  of  the  present  system  of  things. 
If  their  nilers  take  no  eflfective  steps  to  improve 
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it,  they  will  work  out  the  cure  in  a  way  of  their 
own ;  they  will  do  it  silendy  and  progressively, 
but  they  will  do  it  with  an  energy  that  the  lawB 
cannot  cope  with.  There  is  no  constituted  au- 
thority of  the  few  that  can  put  down  the  combi- 
nation of  the  million  linked  together  by  a  unity 
of  purpose  and  of  action,  and  bent  upon  res- 
cuing themselves  from  oppression  and  debase- 
ment. 

As  to  machinery,  considered  in  the  abstract, 
its  use  and  importaace  cannot  be  too  strongly 
insisted  upon.  Were  it  not  for  the  inventive 
skill  which  thus  enables  us  to  dispense  with  the 
toil  and  drudgery  which  its  aid  supplies,  the 
majority  of  the  human  race  would  be  little 
better  than  slaves  and  beasts  of  burthen.  The 
more  we  can  save  the  waste  of  human  strength 
the  better.  The  more  extensively  we  can  sub- 
stitute it  in  all  unwholesome  occupations,  above 
ground  or  underground,  in  manufactories  or  in 
mines,  the  greater  will  be  the  improvement  in  the 
health  and  the  happiness  of  the  people.  But  in  a 
great  commercial  kingdom  like  our  own,  weighed 
down  with  the  magnitude  of  its  public  debt. 
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and  where  the  taxes  enter  into  every  article  of 
the  poorest  man's  consumption,  machinery  may 
be  improved  and  increased,  until  it  displaces  so 
great  a  portion  of  manual  labour  as  to  expose 
the  operative  class  to  all  the  evils  of  want.  The 
productive  power  of  machinery  may  go  on  in* 
creasing^  till  at  last  man  becomes  an  unproduc- 
tive power.  The  nearer  we  approach  to  this 
state,  the  more  strongly  will  the  working-classes 
be  drawn  to  seek  other  sources  of  subsistence. 
They  will  regard  the  present  system  of  social 
order  as  well  suited  to  the  descendants  of  those 
who  "  came  in  with  the  Conqueror  ;"  but  quite 
unsidtable  to  the  changeVhich  time  has  wrought 
in  the  condition  of  society;  They  will  not  con- 
sent to  live  under  a  system  in  which  the  provi- 
dent regulations  of  nature  are  repealed,  which 
tells  them  that  their  labour  is  not  wanted^  that 
the  earth's  produce  is  already  appropriated,  and 
that  to  starve  is  the  punishment  justly  due  to 
their  intrusion.  They  know — ^let  Mr.  Malthus 
and  his  disciples  say  what  they  may — that  to 
make  the  law  of  nature  chargeable  with  all  the 
sufferings  of  the  ill-fed  peasantry  and  operatives 
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of  England^  is  an  insult  and  a  mockery.  The 
laws  of  nature,  considered  in  their  relation  to 
the  human  species,  have  in  view  only  one  com- 
mon end — their  preservation  and  their  happi- 
ness. 

That  a  great  change  is  going  on,  is  a  fact  that 
cannot  escape  even  the  dullest  discernment.  What 
good,  or  what  evil,  will  come  in  the  train  of  it, 
is  beyond  the  sounding-line  of  human  sagacity 
to  fathom.     The  cause  of  the  working-classes  is 
good  in  itself;  the  great  defect  is  the  want  of 
moral    integrity    and    trustworthiness   in  their 
leaders.     Let  them  not  aim  at  more  power  than 
they  can  safely  wield.     It  is  a  bad  government 
in  which  their  voice  is  not  heard ;  but  when 
their  voice  alone  is  heard,  government  is  over- 
thrown. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

"We  live,"  said  Timon,  conversing  with 
Delamere  on  the  changes  that  were  going  on  in 
the  world — "  we  live  in  a  state  of  society  in 
which  there  is  nothing  real,  nothing  heartfelt. 
The  doings  of  men  are  on  all*  sides  fiill  of  de- 
ception. In  religion,  we  have  mysticism 
instead  of  moral  truth;  and  vital  Christianity 
has  no  more  influence  over  our  lives  than  the 
creed  of  Mahomet.  We  are  pious  in  outward 
form,  devotional  in  all  that  passes  before  the 
material  eye — but  our  faith  is  a  confession  of 
the  lips,  the  earnestness  of  virtue  has  no  part 
in  it.  To  do  justice — to  love  mercy — to  visit 
the  fatherless  and  the  widow  in  their  aflliction — 
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and  to  keep  ourselves  from  the  world — these 
divine  precepts  are  as  dross  before  the  doctrines 
of  Calvinism — doctrines  the  most  accursed  and 
withering  that  ever  warred  against  the  goodness 
of  God,  or  the  moral  happiness  of  man." 

There  was  an  energy  in  his  manner,  that 
Delamere  had  never  observed  before  :  after  a 
pause  of  some  length  in  their  conversation, 
Delamere  remarked,  '^  That  the  outward  mani- 
festation was,  in  these  days,  everything;  but 
that  a  steady,  though  slow,  progress  was  making 
in  the  popular  mind,  towards  the  real  and  the 
rational;  before  which  the  despotism  of  au- 
thority, in  matters  of  opinion,  must  ultimately 
give  way." 

"  The  distinctions  of  rank  must  be  made  to 
rest  upon  a  solid  basis,"  said  Timon,  "  instead 
of  being  upheld  by  invidious  and  unwarrantable 
exemptions.  A  peer,  for  instance,  is  allowed  to 
give  evidence  upon  his  honour,  while  all  below 
that  rank  must  give  their  evidence  upon  oath; 
— what  ground  is  there  in  nature  or  comma 
sense  for  such  a  distinction  as  this  ?" 

"The  law  of  England,"  rephed  Delamere=- 
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"  always  manifests  a  becoming  reverence  for  the 
higher  orders.  It  never  considers  them  as 
compounded  of  the  same  common  earth  with 
the  lower.  It  regards  them  as  the  sole  depo- 
sitory of  the  principle  of  honour,  and  that  their 
reverence  for  truth  is  hereditary,  and  goes  down 
with  the  title." 

"  I  suppose  then,"  said  Timon,  "  we  are  to 
regard  this  as  being  what  is  termed,  a  presump- 
tion of  law,^* 

*'  Assuredly,"  replied  Delamere  ;  '*  and  the 
law  is  always  permitted  to  presume  against  the 
fact.  In  proof  of  this,  in  the  present  case, 
consult  the  institutes  of  morality  as  taught  by 
Archdeacon  Paley,  a  teacher  of  high  authority 
and  of  wide  reputation.  ^  Without  the  study 
of  moral  philosophy,'  he  tells  \is,  and  very 
truly,  'the  rules  of  life,  by  which  men  are  or- 
dinarily governed,  oftentimes  mislead  them, 
through  a  defect,  either  in  the  rule,  or  in 
the  application/ — Aware  that  the  student  will 
naturally  desire  to  know  of  what  the  rules 
for  the  government  of  life  are  composed,  he 
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is  informed,  that  ^  These  rules  are,  the  lav^^  ^^ 
Honour^  the  law  of  the  Land,  and  the  Sc^^^^' 
tures^  The  law  of  honour y  as  being  entide^i  to 
precedence,  is  placed  in  the  van,  which,  of  it^  ^-"^ 
would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  it  was  calculsi-^^*^ 
to  form  the  character  to  whatever  was  high  ^tx^d 
exalted ;  that  it  was  fitted  to  train  those  w 
conduct  it  was  intended  to  govern,  to  all 
was  upright,  dignified,  and  exemplary ;  and 
on  this  account,  as  a  principle  to  be  sworn  ^^ 
in  a  Court  of  Law,  it  outweighed  all  the  effic^*'^^ 
of  an  oath  on  the  conscience  of  those  who,bei-^^^^° 


sworn  on  the  Gospel,  kissed  the  book  as  requit::''^^'^ 
by  the  law  of  the  land.   But  how  are  we  startB- 


to  learn  from  our  moral  Instructor,  that — ^E^-*^-^ 
law  of  honour  is  a  system  of  rules  construct^^^ 
by  people  of  fashion,  and  calculated  to  fe.^^^^"^" 
litate  their  intercourse  with  one  another,  a.:^^^*' 
for  no  other  purpose.     Consequently,  nothL^*^^*-^ 
is  adverted  to  by  the  law  of  honour,  but  wl 
tends  to  incommode  this  intercourse, 
this  law  only  prescribes  and  regulates  the  dut: 
hetwixt  equals,  omitting  such  as  relate  to 
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Sapreme  Being,  as  well  as  those  which  we  owe 
to  our  inferiors.' " 

'*  As  all  fair/'  said  Timon,  "  implies  the  duty 
of  obedience,  it  is  certainly  somewhat  extraordi- 
nary that  this  lex  non  scripta  of  the  upper  ranks 
should  find  its  way  into  a  work  which  professes 
to  give  us  a  standard  of  morality,  and  more  es- 
pecially that  it  should  be  classed,  gravely  and 
without  comment,  with  ^  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
the  scriptures.' " 

'*  Assuredly,"  repUed  Delamere,  ^*  the  prac- 
tical benefit  to  arise  from  this  disclosure  does 
not  clearly  appear :  but  this  Instructor  of  the 
people,  desirous  apparently  to  draw  towards  *  the 
law  of  honour'  all  the  consideration  which  it 
claims,  carries  it  out  to  the  utmost  fulness  of  its 
illustration ;  for  he  adds ; — 

"'Again;  the  law  of  honour  being  constituted 
by  men  occupied  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and 
for  the  mutual  conveniency  of  such  men,  will  be 
found,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  character 
and  design  of  the  law-makers,  to  be  in  most 
instances  favourable  to  the  licentious  indulgence 
of  the  natural  passions.      Thus  it  allows  of  for- 
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nication,  adultery^  drunkenness^  prodigality^ 
duelling,  and  revenge  in  the  extreme ;  and  lays 
no  stress  upon  the  virtues  opposite  to  them.' 
— Coming  from  such  orthodox  authority,  this  is 
really  a  very  edifying  revelation." 

*^  Nothing  can  be  better  calculated,"  said 
Timon,  "  to  keep  the  vices  of  the  lower  classes 
in  countenance,  than  this  disclosure  of  the 
system  that  governs  the  conduct  and  intercourse 
of  the  higher.  Looking  to  the  eflfect  which 
such  a  system  must  necessarily  have  on  the 
education-  and  early  habits  of  all  those  bom 
within  the  sphere  of  its  influence,  we  need  not 
wonder  at  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  age." 

"Paley  must  have  known,"  rejoined  Delamere, 
*^  that  he  could  not  justly  incur  the  reproach  of 
calumny  in  the  statement  he  has  given.  That 
he  should  thus  proclaim  it  in  a  work  intended 
as  a  manual  of  moral  instruction,  addressed  to 
all  classes  of  the  community,  and  clothed  with 
all  the  authority  which  his  character  as  a  pubh 
moralist  could  not  fail  to  carry  with  it,  is  no 
a  little  remarkable.      It  could  do  nothing 
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pave  his  way  to  church  preferment,  but  quite 
the  reverse.  Had  he  consulted  the  episcopal 
Bench,  they  would  have  pressed  upon  liim  the 
prudent  maxim  of  Napoleon,  II  faut  laver  notre 
Unge  sale  chez  nous.  The  Archdeacon  occu- 
pied a  position  which  enabled  him  to  view 
correctly  the  circle  he  described.  But  what 
a  heavy  stigma  does  the  description  cast  on 
the  dignitaries  of  our  boasted  Church  Establish- 
ment, who  take  the  upper  orders  more  exclu- 
sively into  their  holy  keeping.  How  comes  this 
"  law  of  honour  "  to  have  made  its  way,  which 
thus  gives  license  to  those  vices  which  tend,  be- 
yond all  others,  to  degrade  the  condition  and 
break  up  the  confidence  of  domestic  Hfe  ?  This 
is  a  question  which,  in  these  days  of  inquiry, 
the  public  wiU  not  fail  to  ask.  The  Bishops 
must  have  been  as  well  acquainted  as  the  Arch- 
deacon with  this  open  defiance  of  every  pre- 
tence to  principle,  which  was  thus  sanctioned  in 
the  world  of  fashion.  How  happens  it  that 
while  raising  "  their  mitred  fronts  in  courts  and 
parliaments,"  they  have  never  raised  their 
mighty  voices  against  a  system  of  communion. 
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which  divides  the  great  from  their  inferiors  by 
so  fearful  a  distinction  ?  The  crimes  thus  sancti- 
fied, must  have  grown  up  under  their  eye,  and 
could  not  have  gained  the  force  of  law  as  re- 
presented by  Paley,  without  their  connivance. 
Viewed  in  this  hght,  it  is  an  aspect  of  the  Holy 
Alliance,  that  furnishes  much  useful  matter  for 
meditation." 

Previous  to  the  entrance  of  Delamere,  Timon 
had  been  engaged  in  reading  the  trial  of  Queen 
Caroline — the  history  of  her  previous  treatment 
— and  the  infamous  venality  with   which  the 
lordly  Bishops,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  the 
great  body  of  the  clergy,  lent  themselves,  in 
every  form,  to  her  persecution.      The  eflFect  of 
their  conduct  at  this  period,  has  been  extensive 
and  permanent.     The    notorious    infidelity   of 
her  royal  [^consort  passed  with  them  for  nothing. 
They  no  doubt  held  it  consonant  with  that  hw 
of  honour  which  Paley  illustrates,  and  to  which 
all  the  proceedings  were  conformable.  The  base 
system  of  espionage — the  hired  agents  at  home 
and  abroad,  employed  to  brand  the  Queen  every- 
where   as    an  adulteress — the  foreign  menials, 
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bribed  with  offers  their  poverty  could  not  resist^ 
and  brought  over  at  great  expense  to  perjure 
themselves  before  God  and  man — all  this,  and 
the  whole  machinery  of  guilt  that  was  put  in  mo- 
tion, was  well  known  to  them,  but  it  did  not  abate 
one  jpt  of  the  disgraceful  sycophancy  and  obsequi* 
ousness  with  which  they  sought  the  royal  favour. 
They  knew  well  the  aim  and  object  of  the  Milan 
Commission,  which,  could  it  have  compassed  the 
ftdl  intention  of  her  royal  husband,  would  have 
brought  his  wife's  head  to  the  block.  But  know- 
ing this,  they  did  not  set  their  shoulders  less 
lustily  to  the  wheel.  They  established  the 
John  Bull  Newspaper,  which  first  introduced 
that  system  of  private  slander,  which,  by  assail- 
ing with  the  most  rancorous  falsehood — which 
was  termed  shewing  up — every  individual, 
male  and  female,  of  any  note,  who  professed 
an  interest  for  the  Queen,  strove  to  silence  all 
honest  voices  in.  her  favour,  and  to  hold  her  up 
to  the  world  as  having  no  defender.  With  a 
just  retribution,  this  system,  thus  set  on  foot,  has 
since  come  to  the  church  itself,  which  is  daily 
reeling  under  the  attacks  made  upon  it  by  the 
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very  weapons  which  it  had  thus  forged.  All 
this  barefaced  truckling  and  time-serving  on  the 
part  of  the  Bishops  and  clergy,  revolted  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  and  the  Establishment 
will  never  again  recover  the  ground  in  public 
opinion,  which  it  thus  lost.  The  striking  the 
Queen's  name  out  of  the  Litany,  was  an  act 
never  to  be  forgotten— never  to  be  forgiven; 
and  then  the  refusal  to  adminish  the  sacrament  to 
her  on  her  dying  bed,  or  even  to  toll  the  bell 
to  announce  her  departure  from  the  world ! ! ! 

It  was  the  remembrance  of  all  this  that  had 
wrought  up  the  mind  of  Timon  to  that  mood  in 
which  we  found  him  at  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter. 

"  When  you  came  in,"  said  he,  "  I  was 
reading  over  a  narrative  which  the  ill-fated  Queen 
Caroline  had  drawn  up  from  minutes  entered  in 
a  Diary  which  she  kept  during  the  first  years  of 
her  marriage.  Surrounded  as  she  was  by  spies 
within  the  royal  household,  she  found  it  neces- 
sary to  set  down  certain  facts  and  events  as  thejr 
occurred,  in  order  that  she  might  be  able  to  call- 
them  correctly  to  mind,  as  occasions  often  hap- 
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pened  whicli  made   it  important  to  have  the 
means  of  exactly  referring  to  them.     It  was,  be- 
sides, intended  to  form  the  groundwork  of  a 
narrative  to  be  one  day  given  to  the  world,  to 
defend  her  character  from  the  aspersions  that 
might  be  cast  upon  it  when  she  should  be  no 
more.     It  furnishes  a  key  to  several  of  the  let- 
ters which  you  have  already  read,  and  which 
passed  during  the  early  period  of  her  union  with 
the  Prince  ;  we  may  trace  in  it  the  nature  of  the 
misunderstandings  incidentally  alluded  to,  and 
the  occurrences  which  gave  rise  to  them.     It  is 
curious  to  remark  the  occasions  which  call  forth 
the  royal  displeasure,    and,  as  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Bell,  the  slight  incidents  which  excite  the 
most  alarming  suspicion.     You  will  readily  pic- 
ture to  yourself  the  kind  of  life  which  the  Queen 
must  have  passed.     The  document  is  too  long 
to  be  perused  at  present ;  you  must  take  it  with 
you,  and  ponder  over  its  contents  at  your  lei- 
sure." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

The  unexampled  treatment  of  the  most  ami- 
able and  high-minded  Queen  that  ever  graced 
the  throne  of  England,  had  become  a  subject  of 
deep  interest  to  Delamere  ;  and  he  had  no 
sooner  reached  his  apartments,  than  reclining  on 
the  sofa,  as  was  his  custom,  he  prepared  himself 
to  go  through  the  paper  which  had  been  thus 
confided  to  his  perusal.  The  contents  were  as 
follows : — 

"  Brief  Narrative  of  Events  which  have  taken 
place  since  the  period  of  December  1794. 

"  On  the  above  day  the  Princess  of  Wales 
left  her  native  country.     A  few  days  previous 
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to    her    departure,    the    Duchess   of  Bruns- 
wick, her  mother,  received  an  anonymous  letter 
from  England,  which  expressed  extreme  regret 
at  the  appointment  of  Lady  Jersey,  painting 
her  whole  character,  and  the  way  in  which  her 
deceitAil  and  insinuating  manners    would    be 
likely  to  operate  on  a  young  and  inexperienced 
mind.     It  also  alluded  to  the  situation  she  held 
in  the  favour  of  the  Prince ;  naming  her  as  the 
person  who  had  brought  about  his  marriage  with 
the  Princess,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  an  in- 
surmountable impediment  to  all  reconciliation 
between  his   Royal  Highness  and  Mrs.  Fitz- 
herbert ;  and  further,  that  the  nation  might  be 
induced  to  pay  the  Prince's  debts  once  more, 
which  amounted  to  upwards  of  £600,000.    This 
anonymous   letter   also   mentioned    that    there 
existed  a  great  resemblance  between  the  cha- 
racter of  Lady  Jersey,  and  that  of  Madame  de 
Mektetjil,  in  the  novel  entitled  ^  Les  Liaisons 
Dangereuses,^    The  Duchess  confided  this  letter 
to  the  Princess,  that  she  might,  in  the  first  place, 
be  aware  of  the  disposition  of  this  Lady  of  the 
Bedchamber,  and,  in  the  next,  that  she  might 
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impart  its  contents  to  the  Queen^  that  her  Ma- 
jesty might  be  possessed  of  the  infermation  it 
contained. 

"  While  the  Princess  was  on  board  the  Ju- 
piter, on  her  way  to  England,  attended  by  Lord 
Malmsbnry,  this  letter  was  frequently  read  over ; 
and,  of  course,  became  as  fi^uently  the  topic 
of  conversation.  Lord  Malmsbtjky  and  the 
Princess  at  length  agreed  that  it  should  be  con- 
signed to  the  flames,  and  that  no  mention  should 
be  made  of  it,  either  to  the  Queen  or  to  the 
Prince,  unless  it  should  happen  that  either  of 
them  alluded  to  the  subject. 

"  On  the  5th  of  April  the  Princess  proceeded 
to  St.  James's  palace,  to  the  apartments  at  pre- 
sent occupied  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
The  King  (George  III.)  had  ordered  Mrs.  Har- 
court — who  had  been  the  only  Lady  sent  from 
England  to  accompany  the  Princess  from  Han- 
over with  Lord  Malmsbury — to  be  at  St.  James's, 
that  she  might  be  under  the  same  roof  with 
the  Princess  until  she  should  go  to  Carlton 
House,  which  was  to  be  on  the  8th  of  April, 
the  day  of  her  marriage ;  but  the  Prince  ordered 
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Mrs.  Harcoiirt  (present  Countess  of  Harcourt) 
to  return  to  her  own  town  residence ;  and  the 
Frincessy  in  consequence  of  this  order,  was  left 
at  St.  James's  without  any  female  attendant  but 
the  Dresser  that  she  had  brought  with  her  from 
Germany. 

"  On  the  6th,  the  day  following  her  arrival,  the 
Prince  came  in  the  morning  to  St.  James's  to 
pay  an  early  visit  to  the  Princess ;  and  began  by 
immediately  apprising  her  of   all  the  various 
occurrences  that  had  taken  place  with  regard  to 
himself  and  Mrs.  Fitzherbert — that  her  temper 
was  of  that  nature  that  he  could  no  longer 
endure  it,  and  that  she  was  so  malicious  as  to 
have  fabricated  an  accusation  against  him  of 
having  had  an  intrigue  with  Lady  Jersey,  and 
had  slandered  his  character  in  every  respect. 
She  had  even  said,  that  ^  she  had  no  doubt  but 
that  this  report  had  spread  itself  over  the  Con- 
tinent ;  that  persons  had  thought  proper  to  inform 
you  of  it,  and  had  sent  you  anonymous  letters* 
The  Princess,  upon  this  remark  having  been 
made,  thought  herself  authorized  to  declare  the 
truth ;   and  said  that  the  Duchess  of  Brunswick 
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had  received  an  anonymous  letter  just  before 
the  Princess's  departure  from  Brunswick :  she 
proceeded  to  state  the  contents  as  above-men- 
tioned, and  added^  ^  that  she  had  not  come  over 
to  this  country  to  sow  dissension  in  the  family ; 
that  her  opinion  of  the  Prince  was  that  he  was 
a  man  of  honour ;  and  that  the  Queen^  if  the 
conduct  of  Lady  Jersey  was  as  reported,  would 
not  have  suffered  her  to  be  chosen  as  one  of 
her  Ladies  of  the  Bedchamber/ 

"  The  Prince  then  sent  for  Lord  Malmsbury, 
and  the  same  subject  was  discussed  on  their 
meeting ;  and  Lord  Malmsbury  stated  the  same 
particulars  as  the  Princess  had  previously  done. 

"  The  8th  of  April,  which  was  the  day  of  the 
marriage  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales, 
the  Prince  rode  out  early  in  the  morning  to 
Parson's  Green,  where  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  at 
that  time  had  a  villa.  He  waited  the  opportu- 
nity when  her  carriage  would  pass,  to  stop  it, 
and  to  have  some  conversation  with  her.  At 
length  the  carriage  came;  he  stopped  it,  and 
addressing  her,  said :  *  I  am  still  a  free  man — 
now  or  never  you  must  be  reconciled  to  me ;  I 
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shall  not  marry  if  you  yield  to  my  wishes.*  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert  did  not  give  any  answer,  but  ordered 
her  postilion  to  drive  on.  The  Prince  then  went 
to  the  Queen,  and  assured  her  that  he  felt  him- 
self the  most  unhappy  being  in  the  world  to  be 
obliged  to  marry,  but  as  matters  stood  at  that 
time,  there  could  be  no  appeal.  The  public  are 
but  too  well  informed  as  to  the  state  of  ebriety 
in  which  the  rest  of  that  day  was  passed.  After 
the  Princess  had  been  a  month  at  Carlton  House, 
it  then  being  arranged  that  the  Ladies  were  to 
take  their  waiting  by  turns.  Lady  Jersey  asked 
an  audience  on  the  evening  before  her  period  of 
waiting  was  over — she  fell  at  the  Princess's 
knees,  and  assured  her  of  her  innocence,  and 
trusted  that  the  Princess  would  not  believe  a 
word  of  the  scandalous  reports  that  had  been 
spread  against  her — that  the  public  had  even 
been  so  unjust  to  her  as  to  accuse  her  of  being 
with  child  by  the  Prince  of  Wales :  she  cried 
bitterly,  and  the  Princess  assured  her  in  return 
that  she  never  should  have  supposed  that  either 
the  Queen  or  the  Prince  would  have  placed  her 
about  the  Princess,  if  there  had  existed  the  least 
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foundation  for  the  report  she  had  now  informed 
the  Princess  of,  and  that  the  Princess  had  till 
that  time  been  quite  unaware  of  Lady  Jersey's 
situation.  Lady  Jersey,  though  not  in  waiting, 
was  still  present  at  parties,  at  dinner,  and  sup- 
per, in  the  country.  The  Prince  had  at  that  lime 
a  house  in  Hampshire,  of  which  the  name  was 
Carnshot,  where  the  Prince  and  Princess  and 
Lady  Jersey  sometimes  were  for  a  week  or  ten 
days.  The  party  consisted  of  Lord  Jersey, 
Lord  Cholmondeley,  Mr.  Poyntz,  Sir  Willough- 
by  Aston,  Col.  Leigh,  Mr.  Knyvett,  General 
Hammond,  &c.,  &c.  The  chief  amusement 
was  long  rides  on  horseback,  visiting  all  the 
country  houses  in  the  vicinity,  dining  very 
late,  and  supping  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  gentlemen  were  intoxicated  day  after 
day :  parties  were  frequently  made  after  some 
of  the  field-days  of  the  lOth  Hussars,  to  dine  at 
the  Bush,  at  Staines,  with  the  officers,  no  other 
lady  present  except  Lady  Jersey.  This  was 
the  usual  train  of  life,  from  the  month  of  April 
till  the  month  of  June  the  same  year. 

*^  The  17th  of  June,  the  Prince  and  Princess 
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of  Wales,  and  also  Lady  Jersey,  settled  at 
Brighton  till  the  month  of  November.  They  at 
first  lodged  at  a  Mr.  Hamilton's  house,  as  the 
Pavilion  was  undergoing  some  reparation,  the 
plan  then  being  that  Lady  Jersey  should  Uve  in 
the  lower  apartments  at  the  Pavilion ;  a  stair- 
case  communicating  with  the  Princess  bedroom 
was  then  erected/ — the  Princess  living  in  the 
other  wing  of  the  Pavilion.  Till  that  period  Lady 
Jersey  had  been  civil  and  attentive  to  the  Prin- 
cess, but  from  the  moment,  she  began  to  take 
possession  of  the  Pavilion,  she  began  to  be  so 
uncivil,  arrogant,  and  impertinent,  that  every- 
body who  witnessed  her  behaviour  in  society 
towards  the  Princess,  was  shocked,  and  enraged 
against  her.  In  October  she  left  the  Pavilion, 
and  took  a  house  upon  the  Steyne  for  her  con- 
finement. The  Princess  found  herself  under  the 
necessity  to  be  Godmother y  on  being  asked  by 
Lord  Jersey  for  that  honor.  The  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  the  late  Duke  of  Leeds,  were  the 
two  other  sponsors. 

**Lady  Jersey's  insolent  behaviour  continued 
dsiily  to  increase,  as  did  the  Prince's  incivility  and 
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cold  treatment  towards  the  Princess.  The  Princess 
then  requested  to  have  an  explanation  with  the 
Prince,  which  was  at  first  denied;  but  Lady  Jersey 
insisted  upon  it,  and  at  length  the  interview  took 
place  in  the  presence  of  Lord  and  Lady  Chol- 
mondeley.  The  Princess  wished  to  be  informed 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  Prince's  incivility  towards 
her,  and  who  was  the  person  to  whom  she  owed 
this  slighting  treatment.  The  Prince's  answer 
was  that  the  Princess  did  nothing  but  complain 
against  Lady  Jersey — that  the  ladies  of  the  bed- 
chamber were  only  the  Princess's  companions, 
— that  they  should  never  take  the  waiting  except 
upon  great  occasions  —  but  the  Bedchamber 
women  were  those  who  should  take  the  waiting 
constantly ; — that  Lady  Jersey  was  an  old  friend 
of  the  Prince's — that  the  Princess  ought  to  be 
very  glad  that  he  had  chosen  a  person  of  such 
rank  and  distinction  for  his  society,  as  otherwise 
the  Prince  would  be  much  seldomer  in  the 
Princess's  society. 

"  The  event  of  the  intercepted  letters  which  Dr. 
Randolph  was  to  have  taken  to  Brunswick,  to 
the  Duke  and  Duchess,  next  took  place.  Their 
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contents  were  to  inform  them  of  the  treatment 
the  Princess  experienced  from  the  Queen^  the 
Prince,  and  Lady  Jersey;  and  the  Princess 
understood  that  these  letters  had  been  laid  open 
to  the  Queen,  and  she  found  in  them  her  own 
character  painted  after  nature.  Th^  Princess 
was  unaware  of  this  treachery,  that  her  letters 
had  been  thus  broke  open,  until  she  came  to 
town  at  the  end  of  November,  when  the  late 
Duke  of  Gloucester  informed  her  of  this  most 
unheard-of  proceeding. 

"In  the  year  1796,  on  the  7th  of  January, 
the  Princess  Charlotte  was  born ;  from  that 
period  the  Prince  hardly  ever  came,  except  once 
a  month,  to  dine  with  the  Princess,  which,  the 
preceding  year,  the  Prince  had  done  every  day. 
The  Princess  was  then  obliged  to  dine  alone  with 
the  Lady-in-waiting,  as  the  Prince  would  not  allow 
that  she  should  invite  anybody  to  her  society  ; 
which  occasioned,  in  the  month  of  April,  a  cor- 
respondence between  the  Prince  and  Princess, 
Lady  Jersey  then  having  resumed  her  waiting, 
it  being  her  turn.  In  the  course  of  the  pre- 
ceding  winter,  just  at  the  period  of  the  Princess 
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Charlotte's  birth,  a  strange  circumstance  oc^ 
curred.  All  the  jewels  of  which  the  Prince 
had  made  a  present  to  the  Princess,  on  her 
arrival  in  England,  used  to  be  always  placed  in 
the  Prince's  bed-chamber,  on  account  of  safety, 
as  Her  room  was  below,  and  there  were  no 
strong  boxes  to  keep  them  in.  Whenever  the 
Princess  had  occasion  for  them,  they  were 
brought  by  the  Prince's  page,  Mr.  Despargnot; 
and  in  the  same  manner,  the  jewels  were  re- 
turned in  the  evening.  One  day  the  Princess 
sent  for  the  jewel-box,  and  missed  from  it  a 
very  handsome  set  of  pearl  bracelets,  vdth  dia- 
mond clasps,  worth  £1000.  She  sent  imme- 
diately for  Lord  Cholmondeley,  and  requested 
him  to  make  an  immediate  enquiry  of  Mr^  Des- 
pargnot: he  assured  Lord  Cholmondeley,  that 
he  always  very  carefully  deposited  them  in  a 
small  green  box,  but  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 
had  desired  him  to  give  them  to  Him,  as  he 
desired  to  make  some  alteration  in  them  ; — that 
he  had  given  them  in  charge  to  Lady  Jersey ; 
and  the  pearl  bracelets  never  came  to  daylight 
again:  but  the  Princess  saw  them  afterwards 
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worn  by  Lady  Jersey,  though  she  never  took  the 
least  notice  of  it.  The  same  fate  happened  to 
the  lace  which  the  Prince  had  given  the  Prin- 
cess for  her  trousseau ;  they  consisted  of  trim- 
mings made  from  the  ruffles  the  Prince  had 
formerly  worn  on  great  public  occasions;  one 
of  the  Princess's  gowns  had  already  been  trimmed 
with  it,  and  had  6ven  been  worn  ;  when  one 
day,  when  she  was  to  go  to  Windsor,  and  wanted 
some  lace  to  trim  a  dress  with,  she  found  that 
the  whole  box  was  gone^  and  nowhere  to  be 
found  ;  and  the  dresser  assured  her,  that  within 
a  week  the  box  had  been  fetched  away  by  the 
Princess  page,  Sandhagen.  The  Princess,  at 
dinner,  asked  the  Prince  for  what  purpose  the 
box  had  been  taken  away  to  his  room ;  he  an- 
swered, *  That  box  is  mine ;  by  some  mistake 
the  lace  had  been  placed  in  your  wardrobe.' 
The  Princess  said,  *  that  her  name  was  upon  it, 
and  that  some  of  her  dresses  were  already 
trimmed  with  it;  that  she  was  sorry  for  the 
mistake,  but  could  not  imagine  what  had  occa- 
sioned  it;'  and  the  matter  ended,  by  her  sending 
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the  remaining  lace  from  off  her  gowns  to  the 
Prince. 

"  When  Parliament  had  granted  the  Princess 
£5000  per  annum  for  her  privy  purse,  the 
Prince's  intention  was  to  keep  this  money ^  and 
only  to  allow  her  a  very  small  share  for  her  use. 
This  plan  was  immediately  communicated  to 
the  King,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Pitt ;  and  Mr.  Pitt 
then  determined  that  the  money  should  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Trustees,  and  the  Prince 
chose  the  late  Duke  of  Gloucester,  Lord 
Thurlow,  and  Lord  Cholmondeley. 

*'  In  the  month  of  April  1796,  when  a  series 
of  letters  passed  between  the  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  the  Prince  sent  for  my  Lord 
Malmsbury,  whom  he  had,  very  soon  after  the 
Princess's  arrival,  banished  from  Carlton-house, 
which  had  been  the  first  year  in  the  month  of 
June,  before  the  Prince  and  Princess  went  to 
Brighton.  Lord  Malmsbury  called  occasionally 
in  that  short  interval  on  the  Princess  in  the 
morning.  One  morning,  the  Prince,  whom  the 
Princess  never  saw  except  at  dinner,  took  her 
to  task  as  to  whom  she  had  seen.     The  Princess 
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replied,  *  Lord  Malmsbury,  whom  she  looked 
upon  as  a  friend;'  *And  what  conversation,* 
he  asked,  ^passed  between  you  ?'  The  Princess 
said^  'We  talked  of  the  beautiful  broad  sun- 
shine of  the  Continent,  the  old  oak  trees  in  the 
garden  of  the  palace  at  Brunswick,  and  the  very 
great  dullness  and  sameness  at  Carlton  House^ 
as  the  weather  was  always  cloudy,  and  the 
beams  of  the  sun  could  hardly  penetrate  through 
the  dreadful  fog.'  The  Prince  then  answered, 
•I  don't  look  upon  Lord  Malmsbury  as  my 
friend;  and  I  beg  of  you,  Madam,  never  to 
admit  him  again  into  your  presence.'  The 
Prince  then  commanded  the  porter  not  to  admit 
Lord  Malmsbury,  nor  was  he  admitted,  but  as 
has  been  mentioned  above,  at  that  paiticular 
period  when  he  had  to  listen  to  the  Prince's 
complaints  against  her  temper,  and  that  she 
would  not  submit  to  his  rules,  prerogatives,  and 
privileges.  He  endeavoured  at  this  time  to 
persuade  Lord  Malmsbury  to  use  his  influence 
over  the  Princess  of  Wales's  mind,  to  be 
allowed  to  take  her  back  to  Hanover  with  a  large 
establishment,  and  to  have  all  the   honor   and 
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dignity  adequate  to  her  rank.  Lord  Malmsbury 
returned  no  answer,  and  making  a  low  bow, 
left  the  room;  but  he  addressed  a  long  ex- 
planatory letter  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  the 
effect,  that  he  would  not  undertake  any  message 
or  commission  of  that  sort  to  the  Princess,  and 
that  the  Prince  should  not  forget  that  he  sent 
him  to  bring  over  the  Princess  to  England, 
having  done  which  he  had  fulfilled  his  com- 
mands. The  Princess  Charlotte,  moreover,  was 
to  remain  in  England,  which  was  another  reason 
why  Lord  Malmsbury  would  not  take  the 
message,  as  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  persuade 
any  mother  to  leave  her  child  behind:  and 
there  the  matter  remained.  The  Princess  of 
Wales,  of  course,  did  not  receive  the  proposal 
through  any  other  channel,  but  was  soon  after- 
wards apprised  of  the  contents  of  Lord  Malms- 
bury's  letter,  and  no  reply  was  made  to  it  by  the 
Prince. 

"The  Prince  had  shortly  afterwards  an 
interview  with  Lord  Moira,  and  the  Prin- 
cess received,  through  the  medium  of  Lord 
Cholmondeley,  a  verbal  message  on  the  26th 
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of  April,  1796,  on  the  part  of  the  Prince, 
naming  the  terms  which  the  Prince  of  Wales 
proposed  to  the  Princess  that  they  should  live 
upon  in  future  at  Carlton  House :  the  Princess 
was  rather  surprised  that  the  Prince  gave  him- 
self so  much  pains  and  trouble,  as  she  had  not 
seen  the  Prince  for  the  space  of  a  whole  year  in 
her  own  room,  and  alone,  and  then  to  be  ap- 
prized of  this  communication.  The  Princess 
thought,  that  for  her  own  security  and  character, 
it  should  be  put  upon  paper ;  and  the  Princess's  re- 
quest to  Lord  Cholmondeley  was,  that  the  Prince 
should  put  this  proposal  into  writing,  which  was 
done,  and  the  Princess  received  it  on  the  30th 
of  April,  three  days  subsequent.  The  Princess 
remained  a  year  longer  at  Carlton  House,  during 
the  whole  of  which  period  the  Princess  saw  the 
Prince  only  three  or  four  times  at  dinner.  She 
had  no  society  except  the  persons  named  in  a 
list  the  Prince  had  sent  her,  and  which  consisted 
of  the  Queen's  ladies,  the  Princess's  ladies, 
and  some  of  the  wives  of  the  ministers  of  that 
time.  Lady  Chatham,  and  Lady  Grenville,  twice 
a  week.     The  Princess  was  allowed  to  receive 
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them,  but  the  number  was  not  to  extend  beyond 
nine  persons  :  8  o'clock  was  the  time  fixed  for 
the  company  to  arrive,  to  play  a  round  game  at 
commerce  or  speculation ;  and  at  11  o'clock  all 
the  company  were  to  leave  Carlton  House.  This 
was  one  of  the  rules  which  the  Prince  had  laid 
down,  and  which  was  on  no  account  to  bein^ 
fringed.     The  porter  of  Carlton  House  had  also 
received  special  orders  that  no  man,  woman,  or 
child  should  pass  the  gates  of  Carlton  House 
without  stating  to  what  individual  of  the  house- 
hold they  wished  to  go,  and  why,  and  for  what 
reason.     Every  letter,  parcel,  and  message,  was 
first  carried  up  to  the  Prince  of  Wales'  apart- 
ments ;  and  every  Saturday  the  list  of  all  the  per- 
sons that  had  called  was  laid  before  the  Prince 
for  his  perusal,  and  which  included  all  trades- 
people, milliners,  haberdashers,  shoe-makers,  &c. 
&c.  &c.     An  odd  incident  occurred  at  this  time. 
The  Prince  was  absent  for  a  fortnight  from  town. 
The  Princess  having  an  English  dresser  who  had 
been  appointed  by  the  Prince,  she  had  a  great 
many  friends,  relations,  and  acquaintances  in 
London,  who,  of  course,  frequently  paid  her  a 
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visit.  One  of  her  friends  was  a  Mr.  Bell,  who 
occasionally  called  with  his  wife.  On  the 
Prince's  return  to  town,  he  found  upon  the  list 
that  this  Mr.  Bell  had  made  frequent  visits. 
He  inquired,  very  hastily,  who  this  Mr.  Bell 
could  be,  always  supposing  that  it  was  Mr.  Bell 
the  newspaper  proprietor.  The  Princess's 
dresser  assured  him  that  Mr.  Bell  was  married 
to  one  of  her  most  intimate  friends.  However, 
the  Prince  discredited  it ;  and  the  next  morn- 
ing, when  this  Mr.  Bell  came,  he  was  sent  for  to 
the  private  apartments  of  the  Prince  for  exami- 
nation; the  enquiry  ended  in  the  same  result 
as  has  been  before  mentioned,  that  he  only  came 
to  see  a  friend. 

*'  Owing  to  the  impaired  state  of  health  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
stant confinement  and  the  state  of  agitation  she 
had  lived  in  for  the  last  two  years,  she  went  to 
Charlton  in  April  1797,  to  pass  occasionally  some 
weeks  there  for  the  benefit  of  the  air.  The  fol- 
lowing year  the  Princess  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  leaving  it,  as  the  house  was  then  to  be 
sold  ;  and  she  then  took  the  house  in  which  she 
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now  resides  at  Blackheath^  which  was  in  the  year 
1798. 

'*  In  the  year  1800,  the  Prince  of  Wales  made 
a  new   arrangement  concerning  the   Princess's 
pecuniary  aflFairs ;  upon  which  occasion  Admiral 
Payne  frequently  waited  on  the  Princess,  and  ex- 
pressed the  Prince's  regret  that  he  could  not  any 
longer  continue  the  allowance  of  £17,000  a  year, 
which  had  been  the  fixed  sum,  besides  the  £5,000 
from  parliament,  as  the  Prince  himself  was  ob- 
liged to  make  a  great  many  reductions  in  his 
establishment.  Lord  and  Lady  Jersey  and  Lord 
Cholmondeley  were  discharged,  on  account,  as 
it  was  said,  of  diminishing  the  expenditure  of 
His  Royal  Highness's  purse,  as  the  Prince  was 
reduced  to  the  yearly  income  of  £24,000,  and  it 
was  very  liberal  of  him  to  give  her  the  half  of  it, 
which  was  £12,000.     The  Princess  then  sent  to 
Lord  Thurlow,  who  gave  her  the  advice  not  to 
accept  of  that  offer,  and  said  that  the  Princess 
should    send   to   the   Lord  Chancellor,    (Lord 
Loughborough,  afterwards  Lord  Rosslyn),  and 
request  his  advice.     He  advised  the  Princess  to 
submit    to     the     Prince's    will    and   pleasure. 
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until  the  Prince  should  be  in  a  situation  when 
he  might  form  a  larger  establishment  for  the  Prin- 
cess. Upon  these  terms,  therefore,  the  Princess 
of  Wales  accepted  it;  but  in  the  course  of  the 
year  so  many  difficulties  arose,  and  the  means  of 
adequately  supporting  her  rank  were  so  ill«sup- 
plied,  that  the  Princess  felt  herself  under  the 
necessity  of  writing  to  the  King  on  the  subject, 
which  she  did  in  the  year  1803.  In  the  month 
of  November  1804,  Mr.  Addington,  the  minister 
of  that  day,  made  a  proposal  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  pay  the  Prince's  debts,  and  to  reinstate 
him  to  the  usual  establishment  of  Prince  of 
"Wales.  A  certain  Su:  John  Dalbiny,  with  whom 
the  Princess  is  unacquainted,  proposed  to  the 
House  that  the  Princess  should  in  that  case  have 
also  a  proper  establishment.  Mr.  Sheridan  then 
came  forward  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
to  say  that  the  Prince  would  certainly  give  to 
the  Princess  £20,000  a  year,  in  addition  to  the 
£5000,  from  Parliament,  hut  the  Princess  can 
assure  the  public  that  she  never  found  any  of 
the  promises  fulfilled, 
"  In  the  year  1805,  Mr.  Pitt,  acquainted  with 
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the  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  Princess,  intended 
to  make  an  arrangement  to  pay  the  Princesses 
debts,  which  amounted  to  £40,000,  out  of  the 
droits  of  Admiralty :  in  the  month  of  October  in 
the  same  year  £26,000  was  paid  for  the  relief  of 
her  creditors;  the  rest,  which  was  £14,000,  re- 
mained in  the  Exchequer  bills,  signed  by  Mr. 
Sturges  Bourne,  and  Mr.  Huskisson,  to  be  due 
in  January  1806. 

"  Mr.  Pitt's  sudden  death,  and  Lord  Gren- 
ville's  coming  into  office  as  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  caused  a  suspense  of  a  month  before 
a  proper  application  could  be  made  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  remainder  of  the  money  due:  the  re- 
presentation was  made  frequently,  but  an  absolute 
refusal  from  Lord  Grenville  followed  very  soon; 
and  the  late  Duke  of  Portland,  as  well  as  the  late 
Mr.  Percival,  were  perfectly  well  acquainted 
with  the  fact  that  the  money  still  remained  in 
the  Exchequer,  and  that  the  Princess  made  fre- 
quent appeals  to  them  on  the  subject.  She  was 
at  length  apprised,  that  the  money  had  been  em- 
ployed for  some  other  purpose ;  the  Princess  was 
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thus  involved  in  new  difficulties  in  her  pecuniary 
affiurs. 

"In  the  year  1809,  as  her  debts  had  of  course 
increased  considerably,  and  the  creditors  had 
grown  so  very  troublesome  to  the  present  mi- 
nister} the  debts  were  resolved  on  to  be  paid 
by  instalments  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  They 
then  amounted  to  £52,000,  which  the  Princess 
understands  is  regularly  paying  into  the  hands 
of  her  creditors ;  and  though  Mr.  Perceval 
knew,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  knows,  that  in 
1804  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  promised  to  pay 
£20,000  yearly  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  her 
frequent  appeals  to  them  were  rejected,  and  the 
Princess  of  Wales  was  obliged  to  accept  only 
£5000  more,  in  addition  to  the  former  £12,000, 
which  now  amounts  to  £17,000  coming  from 
the  Prince  of  Wales  at  his  will  and  pleasure — 
and  £5000  from  Parliament,  which  makes  the 
total  of  her  income  £22,000.  The  Princess  is 
obliged  to  pay  £500  income  tax,  from  the 
£15,000,  and  £5000  to  litigate  the  remainder 
of  her  debts,  which  Mr.  Perceval  and  the  Lord 
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Chancellor  left  unpaid,  to  the  amount  of  £6000 
The  Princess  feels  proud  in  being  able  to  assure 
the  nation  at  large^  that  she  has  not  contracted 
any  debts  since  the  peHod  of  1809,  and  that 
only  £22,000  remains  to  be  paid. 

"When the  house  at  Blackheath  was  taken 
for,  and  was  given  to,  the  Princess,  she  still 
had  apartments  at  Carlton  House  in  which  to 
dress  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  Drawing- 
room  at  Buckingham  House,  and  at  St.  James's. 
During  that  time  the  Princess  kept  very  good 
society ;  the  respectable  part  both  of  Govern- 
ment and  Opposition  visited  at  Blackheath.  This 
was  almost  the  only  period  in  which  the  plea- 
sure of  society  was  allowed  to  her ;  but  it  was 
now  that  the  Prince  and  Lady  Douglas  began 
their  machinations,  which  had  been  for  a  consi- 
derable time  in  agitation ;  the  Princess's  inti- 
mate and  personal  friends,  the  old  Whigs,  being 
in  power.  While  this  was  going  on,  the  ftimi- 
ture  of  the  apartments  of  the  Princess  in  Carl- 
ton House,  was  removed^  under  pretence  of  new 
furnishing  and  fitting  them  up ;  but  they  were 
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never  again  restored,  and  at  length  the  Princess 
learnt^  that  the  King  had  been  recommended 
by  the  ministry  not  to  receive  her  at  St.  James's, 
and  that  Carlton  House  was  no  longer  open  to 
receive  her.  The  termination  of  their  enquiry — * 
the  conduct  of  the  Prince  in  the  result — the 
restraints  imposed  upon  the  intercourse  between 
the  Princess  and  the  Princess  Charlotte,  and  the 
renewed  attempts  to  destroy  the  Princess's  cha- 
racter— are  all  well  known.  At  length,  worn  out 
by  every  sort  of  harassment — ^perceiving  that  a 
watch  was  set  upon  her  most  unguarded  mo- 
ments, for  the  purpose  of  fabricating  charges 
against  her,  affecting  both  her  honour  and  her 
life — ^that  the  domestics  about  her,  having  been 
chosen  by  the  Prince,  were  every  one  in  league 
against  her — and  that  her  presence  in  England 
was  not  only  made  a  source  of  constant  unhap- 
piness  to  herself,  but  to  her  only  daughter,  the 
^Princess  Charlotte,  from  whose  society  she  was 
rigidly  excluded,  and  who  was  constantly  per- 
secuted on  her  account — ^her  Royal  Highness  at 

*  Into  the  Douglas's  charges. 
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length  determined  to  adopt  the  advice  given  by 
the  most  sincere  and  disinterested  of  her  friends, 
that  she  should  go  abroad;  and  in  1814,  she 
quitted  England,  and  departed  for  the  conti- 
nent." 


ft 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

*^  Into  what  hands  is  the  destmy  of  nations 
consigned  !"  said  Delamere,  when,  having  gone 
through  this  narrative,  he  caUed  on  his  friend 
on  the  following  day  to  return  the  manuscript. 
"  Surely  the  most  polluted  of  all  atmospheres  is 
the  atmosphere  of  a  Court !" 

*'How  can  it  be  otherwise,"  said  Timon, 
"  when  it  blights  all  the  private  and  domestic 
affections,  while  it  expands  all  the  worst  passions 
and  propensities  to  their  full  growth ;  and  when 
'  the  law  of  honour,^  as  described,  and  described 
truly,  by  Paley,  is  the  law  which  rules  within 
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its  precincts,  and  by  which  alone  its  inmates 
profess  to  be  governed  ?" 

"  That  law/'  said  Delamere,  "  so  tolerant  of 
all  the  vices  which  the  great  have  any  desire  or 
temptation  to  commit,  admits  of  'revenge  in  the 
extreme;*  and  the  royal  Consort  of  the  unhappy 
Caroline  did  not  fail  to  avail  himself,  to  the  very 
fullest  extent,  of  the  indulgence  it  allowed.  But 
his  Koyal  Highness  appears,  in  the  plenitude  of 
his  privilege,  to  have  included  robbery  within 
the  permit;  as  the  affair  of  the  jewels  is  not  easily 
distinguishable  from  that  description  of  oflfence, 
and  as  regards  the  law,  it  was  clearly  an  obtaining 
of  property  under  false  pretences  J* 

"All  the  transactions  which  are  detailed," 
replied  Timon,  "are  to  the  last  degree  disgrace- 
ful. To  live  happily  with  his  wife,  may  not  be 
in  every  man's  power,  even  though  she  may  have 
done  nothing  to  justify  his  alienation ;  but  it  w  in 
his  power,  under  such  circumstances,  to  treat 
her  with  the  attention  and  respect  due  to  her 
sex.  If  the  Princess  had  done  anything  to 
forfeit  her  title  to  such  treatment,  the  case 
would  have  been  different ;  but  on  the  part  of 
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the  Prince  no  such  apology  existed.  With  all 
his  plotting,  and  with  all  the  secret  spies  with 
which  he  surrounded  her,  he  could  not  even  get 
up  a  plausible  pretext  for  his  conduct  towards 
her.  The  cause  was  in  himself;  he  would  not 
be  interfered  with  in  his  adulterous  amours, 
and  he  therefore  treated  the  Princess  in  a  man- 
ner that  should  make  her  separation  from  him 
unavoidable.  By  fastening  every  possible  igno- 
miny upon  her  reputation,  he  hoped  to  prejudice 
the  EngUsh  public  against  her,  and  to  make 
himself  the  object  of  popular  sympathy,  as  a 
Prince  whose  injured  honour  justified  him  in 
seeking  a  divorce.  No  sooner  had  she  set  her  foot 
on  the  continent,  than  the  system  which  had  em- 
bittered her  life  in  England,  was  re-commenced 
with  an  activity  that  knew  no  pause.  Every 
calumny  which  the  most  atrocious  malignity 
could  invent,  was  circulated  by  hired  agents 
ill  Italy;  and  was  reported  with  ample  com- 
ment by  the  newspapers,  then  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  clergy,  or  in  the  pay  of  the  court. 
The  John  Bull,  the  clerical  organ,  took  the  lead. 
All  that  furthered  the  purpose  of  the  royal  Sen- 
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Bualist^  found  a  ready  insertion.  Always  spaniel- 
ling  at  the  heels  of  power,  the  mitred  Digni- 
taries displayed^  from  first  to  last,  the  most 
rancorous  hostility  against  her.  They  calculated 
to  find  their  account  in  it,  but  they  were  mis- 
taken. They  were  foiled  by  the  intelligence, 
discernment,  and  integrity  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people.  But  for  this  generous  protection, 
the  enemies  pf  the  Queen  would  have  tri- 
umphed over  her,  and  her  fate  would  have  been 
.  sealed." 

"  The  Bishops  outshot  their  mark^ "  said 
Delamere,  '4n  the  part  they  took  against  the 
Queen.  They  unguardedly  removed  the  veil 
firom  the  world's  eye  ;  and  now  their  great  out- 
cry is,  that  'the  Church  is  in  danger P  And 
so  it  is ;  meaning  by  the  Churchy  the  English 
Episcopacy — the  rich  rectorships — the  tithes — 
the  patronage — the  pluralities — the  traffic  in 
church  livings — the  whole  pageantry  of  Arch- 
bishops, Bishops,  Deans,  Archdeacons,  Pre- 
bendaries, Vicars-general,  Chancellors,  Com- 
missaries, Surrogates,  and  the  costly  list  of  su- 
pernumeraries that  fill  up  the  spiritual  muster- 
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roll — all  this  political  machinery  of  holiness  is^ 
no  doubt^  in  great  peril.  But  the  English  people 
are  not  dismayed.  They  know  that  vital  Chris- 
tianity is  not  endangered.  They  know  that  if 
the  whole  of  this  hierarchy  were  broken  up  to- 
morrow, the  ^  stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain 
without  hands,*  would  be  in  no  wise  shaken  or 
displaced.  The  gospel  is  under  the  guardianship 
of  its  Divine  Founder;  and  whatever  becomes 
of  the  Prelacy,  it  has  nothing  to  fear,  so  long 
as  there  are  devout  and  upright  men,  to  preach 
it  in  spiiit  and  in  truth." 

As  Timonhad  expressed  his  intention  of  leav- 
ing Paris  in  a  few  weeks  for  Heidelburg,  and 
to  proceed  from  thence  to  Studtgardt,  at  which 
place  it  was  probable  he  would  remain  for  at 
least  twelve  months,  the  remainder  of  the  morn- 
ing was,  on  this  account,  devoted  to  the  perusal 
of  certain  other  portions  of  the  private  corres- 
pondence of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  which  took 
place  previously  to  her  leaving  England. 

Her  fate  had  excited  an  intense  interest  in  the 
mind  of  Delamere.  The  remarkable  particulars 
which  had  already  passed  under  his  eye,  were 
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not  only  curious  as  matter  of  private  history, 
but  they  opened  a  view  into  the  interior  of  la 
societe  royale,  whidi,  to  a  student  of  human 
nature^  is  as  instructive  as  the  inside  of  a  monas- 
tery. 

The  happiest  and  the  most  refreshing  portion 
of  Ufe,  are  those  parts  of  it  which  are  passed  in 
a  conversational  circle  of  select  friends^  endowed 
with  intelligence  and  good  nature,  and  where 
each  speak  their  sentiments  without  reserve.  AE 
persons  in  a  certain  condition  of  life,  can  dxaw 
such  a  circle  round  them.  The  Princess,  had  she 
been  permitted  to  do  so,  could  have  done  it 
without  difficulty*  To  prohibit  her  from  enjoy- 
ing the  society  of  the  amiable  and  talented  of 
her  own  sex,  whom  she  knew  and  esteemed — ^to 
dictate  to  her  peremptorily,  from  a  list  of  names, 
the  individuals  whom  alone,  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  others,  she  should  be  allowed  to  receive,  was 
a  piece  of  low-minded  tyranny,  in  every  way 
unpardonable.  Yet,  indignant  as  the  Princess 
could  not  but  feel  at  the  oppression  and  baseness 
with  which  she  was  treated,  she  never  suffers 
any  bitterness  of  reproach  to  escape  her  towards 
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the  Piince,  either  in  writing  to  himself  person- 
ally^ or  to  any  one  whom  his  conduct  made  it 
necessary  she  should  address. 

"The  Princess  of  Wales  submitted/'  said 
Timon,  "without  complaint  to  the  limitation  as 
to  the  names  and  number  of  her  visitors;  but 
she  suffered  deeply  at  being  deprived  of  the 
society  of  her  daughter.  It  was  this  separation 
that  embittered  every  hour  of  her  life.  The 
Queen  joined  with  the  Prince  Regent  in  enforcing 
the  severe  restrictions  on  their  meeting.  When 
residing  in  her  apartments  at  Kensington  Palace, 
their  more  frequent  interviews,  though  strongly 
interdicted^  could  not  be  wholly  obviated.  This 
was  soon  perceived^  and  a  more  effectual  plan 
was  resolved  upon.  It  was  decided  that  the 
Princess  Charlotte  should  be  removed  to  Wind- 
sor^ and  the  visits  of  her  mother  were  forbidden. 
She  submitted  for  some  time  to  this  painful 
privation^  in  the  earnest  hope  that  her  daughter 
would  be  permitted  to  return  again  to  Kensing- 
ton. She  addressed  a  letter  of  entreaty  to  the 
Prince,  in  reply  to  which  she  received  the 
following  peremptory  notification :" — 
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"  The  Lord  Chancellor  humbly  begs  leave  to 
communicate  to  her  Boyal  Highness  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  that  he  has  been  commanded  by 
the  Prince  Regent  to  inform  your  Royal  High- 
ness that  it  is  his  pleasure  that  the  Princess 
Charlotte  of  Wales  should  at  present  reside  at 
Windsor,  and  that  the  Princess  Charlotte,  for 
the  purpose  of  waiting  upon  your  Royal  High- 
ness at  Kensington,  should  come  from  Windsor 
once  a  fortnight ;  the  same  regulation,  that  the 
company  should  be  of  the  Royal  Family  onkfy 
being  attended  to,  which  his  Royal  Highness 
thought  it  fit  should  be  observed  upon  the 
Princess  Charlotte's  coming  to  Kensington  from 
Warwick  House.  The  Prince  Regent  has  fur- 
ther commanded  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  state 
that  it  is  his  Royal  Highness's  pleasure  that  the 
Princess  Charlotte  should  not  receive  visits  at 
Windsor ;  as  the  Princess  is  residing  in  a  house 
appropriated  for  the  life  of  the  Prince  Re- 
gent. 

'*  June  nth,  1812." 

"  That  all  this  should  have   passed  in   the 
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meridian  of  Turkey/*  said  Delamere,  "  one 
might  readily  imagine ;  but  that  such  domestic 
despotism  should  be  exercised  under  the  &ee 
constitution  of  England^  and  in  a  court  where 
gallantry  is  in  fashion,  would  seem  incredi- 
ble/' 

"All  the  letters  and  documents  you  have 
read,"  replied  Timon,  "  can  give  you  but  a  very 
feeble  conception  of  the  complicated  insult  and 
affliction  which  the  Princess  was  doomed  to  un- 
dergo/* 

**  I  don't  believe  there  is  another  woman  in 
the  kingdom  that  would  have  so  patiently  sub- 
mitted to  the  same  ignoble  bondage/'  said  De- 
lamere. 

"  She  would  have  borne  an3rthing — as  she  has 
often  declared — had  she  but  been  permitted  to 
live  under  the  same  roof  with  her  daughter.  It 
was  the  strict  separation  that  took  place  on  her 
being  removed  to  Windsor,  that  weighed  upon 
her  spirits.  All  her  other  wrongs  were  to  her 
as  nothing,  compared  with  this.  None  but  a 
mother  can  enter  into  her  feelings.  She  ap- 
pealed again  and  again  to  the  Queen,  but  her 
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entreaties  had  no  more  effect  upon  her  cold  hearty 
than  tears  upon  a  stone  walL  The  Princess's 
governess.  Lady  de  Cli£Ford,  was  constrained  to 
conform  to  the  positive  orders  of  the  Prince 
Regent.  She  saw  the  ultimate  intention  of 
effecting  a  total  separation  between  the  Princess 
Charlotte  and  her  Soyal  mother,  and  she  kindly 
endeavoured  to  spare  to  both  of  them  so  painful 
an  anticipation.  The  correspondence  and  inter- 
views which  took  place  at  this  period,"  added 
Timon,  "  are  extremely  interesting,  from  the 
combined  and  complete  light  which  they  throw 
upon  the  conduct  and  character  of  the  parties." 
On  saying  this,  he  put  into  the  hands  of 
Delamere  a  packet,  in  which  the  following  let- 
ters and  documents  were  enclosed. 

"  MEMORANDUM. 

"  In  the  presence  of  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay, 

and  Col.  St,  Leger, 

"  Communications  from  His  Royal  Highness 

the  Prince  Regent,  to  Her  Royal  Highness  the 

Princess  of  Wales,  by  the  Earl  of  Liverpool, 

16th  of  July — when  His  Royal  Highness  the 
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Prince  Begentmade  the  arrangement  respecting 
the  Princess  Charlotte  residing  at  Windsor.  He 
signified  that  it  was  his  Koyal  Highnesses  in- 
tention that  the  Princess  Charlotte  should  visit 
the  Princess  of  Wales  once  a  fortnight 

*■  The  Prince  Regent  having  understood  that 
the  Princess  of  Wales  had  been  at  Windsor  to 
visit  the  Princess  Charlotte,  Lord  Liverpool 
waited  upon  the  Princess  of  Wales  to  commu- 
nicate to  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent's  wishes,  that  the  Princess  of  Wales 
should  not  go  there  in  future,  unless  by  his 
Hoy  al  Highnesses  previous  consent, 

"  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales 
replied  to  Lord  Liverpool,  that  as  it  was  custo- 
mary for  the  Princess  Charlotte  to  come  once  a 
week  to  her,  she  expected  to  have  the  same  gra- 
tification ;  that  in  that  case  her  Royal  Highness's 
going  to  Windsor  would  be  unnecessary." 

The  Princess  of  Wales  to  the  Queen, 

"  Saturday y  2^th  November, 
^  Madam, 

"  Your  Majesty  will  allow  me  to  observe, 

that  having  anxiously  awaited  the  expiration  of 
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the  month  of  October,  the  period  named  for  my 
daughter's  return  to  town,  I  feel  myself  under  the 
necessity  of  again  trespassing  on  your  Majestjr's 
attention.  Having  no  wish  whatever  to  incommode 
the  Regent  on  this  or  on  any  other  occasion,  I  si- 
lently submitted,  for  that  short  interval  of  time, 
to  see  my  daughter  only  every  fortnight,  according 
tothe  special  command  ojid  positive  determination 
which  the  Regent  did  me  the  honour,  through  the 
channel  of  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  to  communicate 
by  letter  on  the  30th  of  Sept. ;  being  confident 
that  on  my  daughter's  return  to  town,  I  should 
have  the  gratification  of  seeing  her  again,  as  had 
been  customary,  every  week.  Independent,  how- 
ever, of  that  feeling,  I  can  no  longer  omit  ear- 
nestly to  entreat  your  Majesty  (knowing  the  in- 
fiuence  your  Majesty  has  with  the  Regent)  to 
represent  to  him  how  much  the  education  of  my 
daughter  seems  interrupted  by  her  remaining  at 
Windsor.  Many  of  her  masters  have  already 
signified  to  your  Majesty  their  inability  to  attend 
her  there  any  longer ;  and  others,  owing  to  their 
engagements  in  town,  have  ever  since  the  month 
of  June  been  prevented  by  the  distance  from 
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attending  to  assist  her  in  the  usual  course  of 
her  studies.  I  can  make  no  doubt  but  your 
Majesty's  feelings  will  be  quite  congenial  on  the 
subject  with  mine,  as  your  accustomed  good 
judgment  will  point  out  to  your  Majesty  how 
necessary  it  is  that  at  her  age  my  daughter 
should  have  every  opportunity  of  receiving  the 
best  instructions. 

'^The  Regent,  with  his  natural  liberality  of 
mind,  and  your  Majesty,  from  your  knowledge 
of  my  character,  will  do  me  the  justice  to  allow, 
that  I  have  never  interrupted,  nor  even  pretended 
to  interfere  in  the  education  of  my  daughter ; 
but  I  also  feel  that  I  have  a  natural  claim  to 
make  those  just  representations  which  I  owe  to 
my  own  character,  and  as  a  duty  to  my  daughter, 
both  with  respect  to  her  general  education,  and 
the  important  ceremony  of  confirmation,  which 
I  am  urged  by  motives  of  religious  principle  to 
say  ought  no  longer  to  be  delayed.  I  beg  leave 
to  suggest  that  she  should  be  allowed  to  receive 
the  sacrament,  she  being  now  of  that  age  at 
which  the  rest  of  the  royal  family  began  to  par- 
take of  this  religious  solemnity.     I  entreat  your 
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Majesty  to  communicate  this  letter  to  the  Prince 
B^ent«  and  I  confidently  trost  that  your  Mar 
jesty  and  the  Prince  will  consider  with  me  upon 
this  Tery  interesting  sabject^  on  which  so  much 
of  the  future  welfare  and  happiness  of  my 
daughter  must  depend. 

^'  I  would  not  so  long  encroach  upon  your 
Majesty's  time^  had  it  not  appeared^  from  the 
letter  of  Lord  liverpool,  that  his  Lordship  has 
completely  misunderstood  the  whole  case,  and 
has  been  erroneously  informed  of  all  its  parti- 
culars. It  was  in  the  year  1804,  in  the  month 
of  August^  that  his  Majesty  did  me  t^e  honour 
to  send  for  me  to  Kew,  together  with  my 
daughter,  attended  by  Lady  Elgin.  The  King 
then  informed  me  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  had 
sent  Lord  Moira  to  signify  his  wish  that  his  Ma- 
jesty would  take  my  daughter  under  his  imme- 
diate care.  From  that  period  till  March  1806, 1 
had  frequently  the  honour  of  having  interviews 
with  his  Majesty  at  Blackheath,  and  also  at 
Windsor,  when  his  Majesty's  conversation  always 
related  to  my  daughter,  and  he  constantly  express- 
ed the  anxiety  he  felt  that  we  should  be  together 
as  frequently  as  circumstances  would  permit. 
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_  ''It  was  in  1806,  in  the  month  of  June,  that 
the  traducers  of  my  honour*  gained  the  ear  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  of  his  Majesty,  and  led 
them  into  error  concerning  my  conduct;  but 
after  the  declaration,  and  satisfactory  result  of 
the  investigation  of  the  Commissioners,  laid  be- 
fore their  Majesties  by  the  then  existing  cabinet, 
and  after  the  subsequent  gratifying  testimony  of 
the  integrity  of  my  character,  given  by  the  suc- 
ceeding members  of  the  Council,  the  Prime 
Minister,  Mr.  Perceval,  who  had  been  my  coun- 
sellor and  adviser,  and  his  colleagues,  including 
Lord  Liverpool,  I  cannot  but  feel  just  indigna- 
tion, that  Lord  Liverpool,  who  was  one  of  the 
same  cabinet,  should  (as  appears  by  a  slight  hint 
in  his  letter)  have  suffered  this  circumstance  to 
be  obliterated  from  his  memory,  for  which 
reason  I  shall  not  dwell  any  longer  upon  this 
topic. 

'*  Your  Majesty  must  pardon  the  freedom  of 
my  sentiments,  if  I  should  be  so  unfortunate  as 
to  differ  with  your  Majesty's  opinions  in  what 
concerns  my  daughter.     I   must    once  more, 

*  Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglas. 
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appeal  to  toot  own  fiselings  and  jadg- 
azfed  ask,  how  it  was  possible  for  your 
M^esty  to  brin^  yoor  mind  to  accept  the  imme- 
£ace  care  of  my  danghter^  upon  the  terms  of 
breaking  ocir  near  connexion  as  £ur  as  possible^ 
by  {^acxn?  obstacles  in  the  way  of  our  enjoying 
each  oCher*s  society  as  formerly  ? 

^That  yoor  Magesty  should  ever  have  an- 
dfeoroed  CR^  suctioned  this  extraordinary  pro- 
ceeding, I  am  most  unwilling  to  believe  ;  and  at 
an  cren^  I  am  conyinced,  that  on  more  mature 
reflection^  yonr  Majesty  will  feel  the  force  of  my 
r^fat,  and  the  jnst  daim  a  mother  has  to  see 
her  child,  at  whatever  place^and  under  whatever 
roof  she  mav  reside.  As  all  the  different 
branches  of  the  Boyal  £anily  occasionally  come 
to  Windsor,  I  intreat  your  Majesty  graciously 
to  tell  me  for  what  reason  I  am  the  only  one  to 
be  excluded y  when  no  other  member  of  it  has 
the  same  claims  to  be  admitted,  or  the  same 
motives  to  seek  admittance  ? — ^why  I  should  be 
excluded,  and  banished  from  that  roof  which 
his  Majesty  had  graciously  allotted  to  me  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  my  daughter  ?     I  now,  more 
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than  eyer^  must  lament,  that  in  the  King  I  have 
lost  the  only  protector  I  had  in  this  country. — 
I  shall,  however,  put  my  trust  in  the  mercy  of 
Providence  to  uphold  me  in  this  most  severe 
triaL 

*'  I  have  the  honour  to  remain, 

"  Madam, 

"  Your  Majesty's  most  humble  and  obedient 

"  Dai3ghter-in-Law.*' 

The  Princess  of  Wales  to  Lady  de  Clifford. 

"  Saturday 9  29th  of  August. 

**  The  Princess  of  Wales  arrived  at  Kensing- 
ton Palace  this  morning,  in  the  hope  of  meeting 
the  Princess  Charlotte  as  usual,  but  instead,  she 
found  a  letter  from  the  dear  Princess,  expressive 
of  her  regret  at  not  being  able  to  come  this 
week,  on  account  of  Lady  de  CliflFord's  encreased 
cold,  which  the  Princess  understood  has  fixed 
itself  in  her  eyes,  and  obliged  Lady  de  Clifford 
to  go  to  town  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  a 
skilful  oculist.  The  Princess  trusts  that  Lady 
de  Clifford  has  received  benefit  from  his  advice, 
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and  loses  no  time  in  enqubing  afier  her  healdi, 
and  is  renr  anxioos  to  know  how  soon  Lady  de 
Clifbrd  mar  be  able  to  join  her  beloyed  dangh- 
ter  s^;ain  in  her  sednsion  at  Windsor;  the 
Princess  anticipates  the  thoughts  of  her  retam 
with  pleasure,  as  the  only  comfort  the  Princess 
Charlotte  is  able  to  enjoy  is,  to  have  such  a 
valuable  and  steady  friend  as  Lady  de  Clifibrd 
again  about  her.  Lady  de  Clifford's  answer 
will  decide  when  the  Princess  may  hope  for  the 
blessing  of  seeing  her  beloyed  child,  which  she 
trusts  may  be  as  soon  as  possible :  the  Princess 
being  now  at  the  Castle,  under  the  immediate 
superintendence  of  the  Queen,  she  is  deprived 
of  the  comfort  of  seeing  her  at  Kensington  this 
week,  which  the  Princess  of  Wales  most  sin- 
cerely deplores,  as  her  whole  happiness  depends 
upon  it. 

"  Should  Lady  de  Clifford  not  find  herself  well 
enough  to  write  an  answer,  the  Princess  of 
Wales  will  call  in  half  an  hour  in  South  Audley 
Street,  when  she  hopes  to  find  her  in  a  state  of 
convalescence." 


I 
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Lady  de  Clifford  to  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

"  Madah^ 

"I  have  this  moment  received  yonr 
Royal  Highnesses  letter,  and  am  very  sorry 
you  have  been  uneasy  on  account  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte's  health,  which  I  have  the  happiness 
to  be  able  to  say  is  perfectly  good ;  but  the  rea- 
son Princess  Charlotte  had  not  the  honour  of 
going  to  Kensington  yesterday  was,  that  she  is 
by  the  Prince  Regent's  commands  not  to  go  to 
your  Royal  Highness  oftener  than  once  a  fort- 
night. I  enclose  a  copy  of  Col.  M^Mahon's 
letter,  at  least  the  part  concerning  the  Princess's 
going  to  Kensington.  I  asked  the  Regent  on 
Thursday  last,  if  Princess  C.  was  to  go  the  next 
day  to  Kensington ;  his  Royal  Highness  said, 

^^NO,  that  things  icere  not  settled  yet^  Last 
night  I  had  a  letter  from  Col.  M^  Mahon,  with 
the  Prince's  orders  to  say,  that  should  your 
Royal  Highness  come  to  Windsor  to  visit  the 
Princess  Charlotte,  he  commands  me  to  prevent 
the  interview.  Lord  Eldon  has  also  been  with 
me  this  morning,  by  order  of  the  Regent,  to 
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enforce  the  command  of  your  Royal  Highneu 
not  seeing  Princess  Charlotte  at  Windsor.  I 
hope  your  Royal  Highness  wiU  forgive  me  for 
what  may  be  unpleasant  in  this  letter.  I  ani) 
madam^  with  the  greatest  respect. 
Your  Koyal  Highness's 

Most  obedient  and  very  humble  servant, 

"  Sophia  de  Cmffoed. 
*'  Lower  Lodge,  Windsor, 
"  Saturday,  5  o'clock,^^ 

The  Princess  of  Wales  to  Lady  de  Clifford, 
"  Deeply  wounded,  and  grievously  mortified, 
the  Princess  of  Wales  must  feel  at  the  refusal  to 
see  her  only  beloved  daughter,  which  has  just 
now  been  commimicated  by  Lady  de  CliflFord, 
as  the  Princess's  greatest  happiness  depends 
upon  having  seen  the  Princess  Charlotte  for  one 
hour;  yet  Lady  de  Clifford  may  rest  assured, 
that  the  Princess  of  "Wales  can  never  doubt  of 
the  integrity  of  her  character,  which  has  ever 
distinguished  her  line  of  conduct  during  her 
situation  as  governess  to  the  Princess  Charlotte: 
and  it  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  Lady  de 
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Clifford  is  under  the  urgent  necessity,  from  mo- 
tiyes  of  delicacy,  to  act  according  to  the  orders 
she  has  received  ;  nevertheless,  the  Princess 
flatters  herself  that  there  may  he  some  misun- 
derstanding, for  which  reason  the  Princess  loses 
no  time  in  writing  to  her  Majesty,  who  will  of 
course  sympathize  in  the  Princess's  maternal 
feelings,  paramount  to  all  other  considerations 
and  duties ;  and  the  Princess  has  no  reason  to 
doubt  but  that  so  natural  and  just  a  request  as 
to  see  her  only  daughter,  will  be  granted  by  her 
Majesty." 

The  Princess  of  Wales  to  the  Queen, 

"  Madam, 

"  Your  Majesty  will  allow  me  for  a  mo- 
ment to  intrude  on  your  leisure  hours,  to  request 
your  Majesty  to  permit  my  daughter  to  come  to 
Kensington  Palace  on  Saturday  next,  as  usual, 
being  informed  that  Lady  de  Clifford  is  too  un- 
well to  attend  her  yet.  But  if  circumstances 
shoidd  not  make  it  convenient  for  your  Majesty 
to  appoint  another  lady  to  attend  my  daughter, 
I   shall   do   myself  the   honour  of  coming  to 

VOL.  II.  L 
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Windsor  to  see  my  daughter.  I  am  confident 
your  Majesty  is  too  generous  and  too  just  to 
refuse  a  request,  which,  proceeding  from  ma- 
ternal feelings,  is  paramount  to  all  other  consi- 
derations and  duties,  and  is  prompted  by  that 
natural  affection  which  every  parent  has  a  right 
to  satisfy. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  remain, 
"  Madam, 
"Your  Majesty's  most  humble  and  obedient 

"  Daughtek-in-Law. 
''Friday,  Uth  of  Sept.  1812." 

The  Princess  of  Wales  to  the  Queen, 

"  Madam. 

"  Your  Majesty  must  conceive  how  deeply 
wounded  and  grievously  mortified  I  must  feel, 
on  receiving  the  commands  of  your  Majesty's 
denial  to  my  just  request  of  seeing  my  daugh- 
ter. 

"  I  appeal,  therefore,  to  your  Majesty's  own 
feelings,  whether  I  am  not  justified  from  urgent 
motives  of  delicacy,  to  ask  a  private  audience 
of  your  Majesty,  to  be  informed  by  word  of 
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mouthy  of  the  motives  that  prevent  my  having 
no  more  the  happiness  of  seeing  my  daughter 
every  week  as  usual,  either  at  Kensington,  or 
at  Windsor,  at  the  Lodge,  which  his  Majesty 
aUotted  to  my  daughter  and  myself,  in  the  year 
1805,  for  the  purpose  of  being  occasionally  under 
the  same  roof  together,  and  when  we  even  then 
enjoyed  that  comfort  for  several  days.  I  shall 
never  relinquish  the  right  which  every  mother 
possesses,  and  which  nature  as  well  as  law 
hiakes  sacred ;  these  maternal  feelings  are  para- 
mount to  all  other  considerations  of  duty,  and 
prompted  by  that  maternal  aflfection  which  every 
parent  has  a  right  to  satisfy. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  remain, 
"  Madam, 

*^  Your  Majesty's  most  humble  and  obedient 

"  Datjghter-in-Law. 

''  Sunday,  Sept.  21th:' 

Lady  Ann  Hamilton  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool. 

^^  Kensington  Palace,  Sunday,  Sept.  27th,  1812. 

^*  Lady  Anne  Hamilton  is  commanded  by 

her  Koyal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales,  to 

L  2 
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obserre  in  the  first  place  to  the  Earl  of  liver- 
pool,  that  since  the  16th  of  July  last,  no  further 
signification  has  been  made  to  her  Royal  High- 
ness through  his  lordship's  medium  from   the 
Prince   Regent,  respecting  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte's accustomed  visits  to  her  once  a  week : 
and,  in  the  next,  to  recall  to  Lord  Liverpool  the 
tenor  of  her  Royal  Highness's  reply  on  that 
occasion — That,   "  so  long  as  her  just  request 
that  those  visits  from  the  Princess  Charlotte 
might  be   continued,   should  be  granted,  her 
Royal  Highness's  visits  to  Windsor  would  be 
unnecessary."     But,  the  27th  September  being 
arrived,  the  Princess  of  Wales  having  received  no 
subsequent  communication  from  Lord  Liverpool, 
and  the  Princess  Charlotte  not  coming  this  week 
to  her  as  usual,  her  Royal  Highness  must  suppose 
that  the  Prince  Regent  has.  been  pleased  to  ac- 
quiesce in  her  representations.      Not  wishing 
then  to  interrupt  the  Princess  Charlotte's  stu- 
dies, the  Princess  of  Wales  signifies   to  Lord 
Liverpool,  that  after  church  she  purposes  setting 
out  for  Windsor,  and  for  that  house  allotted  to 
her  Royal  Highness  by  the  special  command  of 
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his  Majesty,  in  the  year  1805,  when  the  Prince 
Regent  intended  that  the  Princess  Charlotte 
should  reside  under  the  immediate  care  of  the 
King — and  when  his  Majesty  was  graciously 
pleased  to  express  that  he  would  never  have 
mother  and  daughter  separated.  The  Princess 
of  Wales  is  very  far  from  believing  that  this 
command  of  the  King's  can  ever  be  obliterated 
from  the  memory  of  the  Prince  Regent ;  on  the 
contrary,  her  Royal  Highness  is  undoubtingly 
confident,  that  with  his  liberality  of  mind,  and 
possessing  himself,  as  he  does,  the  strongest 
sentiments  of  filial  duty,  his  Royal  Highness  will 
never  be  disposed  to  object  in  future,  to  a  desire 
and  claim  so  natural,  so  equitable — -justified, 
authorised,  and  sanctioned  also,  as  already  stated, 
by  the  especial  command  of  his  Majesty, 

"  Lady  Anne  Hamilton  is  further  commanded 
to  request  Lord  Liverpool  to  lay  the  contents  of 
this  letter  without  delay  before  his  Royal  High- 
ness the  Prince  Regent. 

^  To  the  Earl  of  Liverpool, 
"  ^c.  ^c,  %c:' 
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The  Princess  of  Wales  to  Lady  Clifford. 

«'  Past  3  o'clock. 
"  Sunday  J  27  Sept.y  1812. 
"The  Princess  of  Wales  is  this  moment  arrived 
at  Windsor  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  her  daugh- 
ter the  Princess  Charlotte,  at  the  Lodge  which 
had  been  allotted  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  by 
His  Majesty's  special  command,  in  the  year 
1805,  when  the  Princess  Charlotte  was  to  be 
placed  under  the  immediate  care  of  the  King, 
that  mother  and  daughter  might  be  imder  the 
same  roof;  for  which  reason  the  Princess  desires 
Lady  de  CliflFord  to  accompany  the  Princess 
Charlotte  there  without  delay,  as  the  Princess 
cannot  suppose  that  there  exists  any  just  cause 
or  impediment  for  not  seeing  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte as  usual,  once  every  week  at  Kensington; 
and  that  not  having  been  the  case  this  week, 
the  Princess  of  Wales  comes  to  pay  a  visit  to  her 
daughter  at  Windsor." 

Lady  De  Clifford  to  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
"  Madam, 

"  I  have  the  honor  of  receiving  your  Royal 
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Highness's  letter,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  my 
orders  from  the  Prince  Regent  are  so  positive 
not  to  permit  a  meeting  between  your  Boyal 
Highness  and  the  Princess  Charlotte,  at  Wind- 
sor, that  it  is  quite  out  of  my  power  to  grant 
any  meeting  here. 

**  I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 
**  Your  Royal  Highness's 
"  Most  obedient  and  very  humble  Servant, 

"  Sophia  de  Clifford. 
''  Windsor y  Sept.  21th,  1812." 

"  MEMORANDUM. 

"  Interview  at    Windsor    Castle^    between   the 
Queen  and  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  after  Her  Majesty*s  refusal  to  Her 
Royal  Highness  to  permit  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte to  visit  her  mother  at  the  Lodge,  which 
His  Majesty  had  allotted  to  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  in  the  year  1805. 
"  The  Queen  sent  a  verbal  messsage  by  Col. 
Desbrowe,  to  grant  the  Princess  of  Wales  the 
audience  which  Her  Royal  Highness  had  re- 
quested of  Her  Majesty,  in  her  last  letter.    The 
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Princess  went  immediately,  attended  by  Lady 
Ann  Hamilton^  on  foot^  as  the  Queen  did  not 
send  her  carriage  to  fetch  her.  The  Princess 
was  received  at  the  door  of  the  stairs  leading  to 
the  Queen's  apartments  by  Col.  Desbrowe,  and 
entered  a  small  room,  where  she  found  the  Queen 
attended  simply  by  Lady  Ilchester,  her  Lady  in 
waiting.  The  Queen  rose  from  her  chair, 
curtsied,  and  desired  the  Princess  to  sit  near 
her.  Lady  Ann  Hamilton,  Lady  Ilchester,  and 
Col.  Desbrowe,  were  the  three  persons  present, 
and  were  standing.  The  Queen  then  turned  to 
the  Princess,  saying :  ^  Madam,  you  must  give 
me  leave  to  speak  English  to  you.  You  must  do 
me  the  justice  to  say,  that  I  have  never  inter- 
fered in  the  unfortunate  misunderstanding  be- 
tween the  Prince  and  you,  and  I  never  shall  in- 
terfere, for  which  reason  it  is  quite  out  of  my 
power  to  grant  your  request  of  seeing  Charlotte. 
You  must  recollect.  Madam,  that  though  the 
King  allotted  to  you  the  house  at  the  time,  His 
Majesty  never  took  Charlotte  entirely  under  his 
care ;  that  he  only  appointed  her  governesses  and 
her  masters,  and  though  you  had  been  at  that 
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Lodge  some  tiines^  you  have  been  there  only 
once  with  Charlotte.  That  the  Queen  had  no 
house  to  dispose  of  to  give  to  the  Princess  of 
Wales — that  she  never  would  interfere  between 
father  and  daughter — that  she  took  Charlotte  to 
set  the  Prince's  mind  at  ease,  and  on  no  other 
ground  that  Lady  de  Clifford  had  received  his 
orders  previous  to  her  undertaking  the  charge, 
— that  she  had  no  influence  with  any  of  the 
governesses  or  preceptors  of  Charlotte — that  not 
a  single  person  had  been  changed  since  the 
King  had  placed  them  there — that  it  was  not  in 
her  power  to  relieve  Lady  de  Clifford  from  the 
special  orders  which  the  Prince  had  given/ 
The  Queen  then  further  said  ^that  she  could  not 
blame  the  Princess  of  Wales  for  her  feeling  of 
anxiety  to  see  her  daughter.  She  hoped  the 
Princess  would  not  take  it  ill  of  her,  that  it  was 
not  in  her  power  to  grant  her  request — that  it 
would  not  be  her  fault  if  the  Prince  was  inform- 
ed of  the  Princess's  visit  at  Windsor — that  she 
would  not  answer  for  the  consequences.'*  Then, 
for  the  first  time,  did  the  Princess  of  Wales  ad- 
dress the  Queen.    She  replied  ^  that  the  Prince 
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Regent  certainly  was  by  this  time  informed  of 
her  (the  Princess)  being  at  Windsor,  as  Lady 
Ann  Hamilton  had  written  to  Lord  Liverpool, 
and  a  messenger  had  been  sent  with  the  letter  at 
12  o'clock,  to  Combe  Wood,  two  hours  before 
the  Princess  left  Kensington,  and  particularly 
desired  Lord  Liverpool  to  lay  the  contents  of  it 
before  the  Prince  Regent.'  The  Princess  farther 
continued  that  she  expected  Lord  Liverpool 
every  moment  at  Windsor  with  an  answer  from 
the  Regent. 

'^  The  Queen  then  looked  rather  astonished, 
and  answered  ^  So !'  and  a  dead  silence  ensued. 
She  then  changed  her  countenance  and  manner, 
and  strove  to  appear  gracious.  She  enquired 
after  the  Duchess  of  Brunswick,  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  and  his  children ;  asked  the  Princess 
if  she  was  well,  being  so  much  wrapped  up. 
The  Princess  only  answered  by  ^yes,'  and 
*  no,'  as  laconic  as  possible.  She  then  turned 
to  Lady  Ann  Hamilton,  and  addressed  to  her  a 
question  relative  to  the  Duke,  where  he  was, 
and  what  he  was  doing;  and  Lady  Ann  was  as 
laconic  as  the   Princess  in  her  answers.     The 
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Queen  then  turned  again  to  the  Princess,  and 
said: — 

'^^Now,  Madam,  I  hope  you  will  not  accuse 
me  of  preventing  your  seeing  Charlotte,  but  it  is 
really  not  in  my  power,  and  I  cannot  release 
Lady  de  Cliflfordfrom  her  orders.'  The  Queen 
then  rose,  the  Princess  curtsied,  and  left  the 
room.  Col.  Desbrowe  conducted  her.  The  Prin- 
cess then  walked  to  her  carriage,  which  was  in 
waiting  at  the  Lodge,  and  set  out  on  her  return 
to  Kensington,  where  she  arrived  at  nine 
o'clock. 

"  Had  it  not  been  for  the  good-natured  house- 
keeper who  had  been  appointed  by  the  King 
to  attend  upon  the  Princess,  at  the  Lodge, 
(which  now  goes  by  the  name  of  Augusta  Lodge) 
who  seemed  so  much  delighted  at  seeing  her 
again,  and  supplied  tea  and  water,  the  Princess 
would  have  had  no  refreshment,  as  the  Queen 
never  offered  her  any  whatever.  The  Princess 
sent  to  the  Inn  for  some  pigeon  pie  and  mutton 
chops,  of  which  she  partook  solely  with  Lady 
Ann  Hamilton. 
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**  This  interview  with  the  Queen  took  place 
on  Sunday,  the  27th  of  September  1812." 

The  Princess  of  Wales  to  her  daughter. 
*^  My  ever  beloved  Charlotte. 

"  You  will  be  surprised  when  you  are  inform- 
ed that  I  am  at  Windsor — I  alighted  at  the 
Lodge,  which  the  ever-to-be-lamented  King 
allotted  to  us  in  the  year  1805,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  occasionally  under  one  roof  together, 
when  it  was  the  Prince  of  Wales's  intention  to 
place  you  under  the  immediate  care  of  the 
King ;  and  you  know  how  I  value  and  anticipate 
with  joy  any  opportunity  which  may  present 
itself  of  being  with  you.  But  you  will  be  more 
astonished  at  my  having  received  ?i  peremptory 
refusal  from  Her  Majesty,  to  my  request  of 
seeing  you,  and  by  that  means  I  am  deprived  of 
the  only  happiness  which  was  left  to  me  to  enjoy 
upon  this  earthly  world — a  gratification  which 
every  mother  has  by  law  and  nature  a  right  to 
possess.  But  I  also  entreat  you,  my  deat  Char- 
^  lotte,  not  to  blame  Lady  de  Clifford  for  her  hav- 
ing been  the  first  that  was  obliged  to  deny  me 
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that  pleasure.  It  was  from  urgent  necessity  and 
motives  of  delicacy,  that  she  was  obliged  to  act 
according  to  the  orders  she  had  received  from 
the  Prince  Regent.  Our  sentiments  about 
Lady  de  Clifford  have  always  been  congenial, 
and  we  never  had  a  doubt  of  her  integrity  and 
uprightness  of  mind,  which  have  characterized 
her  line  of  conduct  since  she  has  been  your 
governess.  You  can  easily  imagine  how  deeply 
grieved  I  must  be,  and  how  my  maternal  feel- 
ings have  been  wounded  at  the  severe  mortifi- 
cation this  denial  has  been  to  me.  I  rely  on 
your  own  good  judgment  to  resign  yourself 
with  patience  to  existing  circumstances ;  and  rest 
assured  that  I  shall  never  relinquish  my  right 
of  seeing  you,  my  dear  Charlotte,  as  often  as 
formerly;  and  that  if  you  are  to  remain  at 
Windsor  the  whole  winter,  I  shall  infallibly 
take  up  my  abode  at  the  Lodge  where  now  I 
am.  You  will  forgive  me,  my  dear  Charlotte, 
that  at  the  present  moment  I  am  not  equal  to 
dwell  any  longer  on  a  subject  in  which  my  feel- 
ings are  so  deeply  involved  and  wounded ;  and 
my  pen  is  too  feeble  to  express  the  deep  regret 
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which  I  experience  at  being  deprived  of  the 

comfort  of  seeing  you^  my  dear  Charlotte,  this 

moment^  although  so  near  you,  and  to  return  to 

my  solitary    and    melancholy  retreat,  without 

haying  had  even  a  single  glimpse  of  you,  or 

giving  you,  in  person,  my  blessing. 

"  Ever  your  a£fectionate 

'*  Mother. 
''  Sunday,  Sept.  27th.'' 

"  Can  we  wonder,"  said  Timon,  "  that  all  this 
heart-breaking  hostility  should  have  driven  her 
from  the  kingdom?  High-minded  and  fuU  of 
energy  as  she  was,  it  was  more  than  she  could 
bear  up  against.  Without  the  means  of  resist- 
ance or  of  rescue,  she  had  no  alternative  but  to 
fly  from  it.  Her  return  to  the  shores  of  Eng- 
land is  matter  of  history." 

*^And  of  the  darkest  pages  of  it,"  replied 
Delamere. 

"  Yes ;  but  they  are  the  pages  which  the 
mind  should  most  pause  over.  They  present  a 
wide  field  for  sober  meditation,  and  the  inferences 
to  which  they  lead  are  of  deep  import.  It  was 
in  the  regency,  and  the  reign  of  George  the 
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Fourth,  that  those  seeds  of  disunion  between  the 
people  and  their  rulers^  spiritual  and  temporal, 
were  sown,  which  at  this  hour  are  producing 
such  baneful  effects.  The  trial  of  the  Queen, 
replete  with  perjured  evidence  of  the  most 
indecent  and  revolting  kind,  found  its  way 
by  means  of  the  press  into  every  hamlet.  It 
was  the  theme  of  conversation  in  every  cottage 
and  highway  in  the  kingdom.  The  despicable 
baseness  of  that  conspiracy  sunk  the  character 
of  all  concerned  in  it  to  so  low  a  level,  that  the 
very  lowest  grade  in  society  plumed  itself  on 
the  comparison.  Adultery  was  kept  in  coun- 
tenance, and  conjugal  fideUty  became  a  laughing 
stock.  The  vicious  in  vulgar  life  were  hardened 
by  the  manifest  worthlessness  of  those  above 
them.  The  ignoble  part  which  the  higher 
Clergy  acted  escaped  no  one.  The  whole  frame 
of  public  morals  was  loosened.  Monarchy  was 
depreciated  in  the  popular  estimation,  and  dis- 
dain rested  on  the  aristopracy  in  a  manner  it  had 
never  done  before.  An  impulse  stronger  than  it 
had  ever  yet  received  was  given  to  the  feeling 
of  republicanism.     The  base  treatment  of  Queen 
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Caroline  by  the  green-hag  conspirators  made 
more  converts  to  democracy  than  all  the  writings 
of  Tom  Paine ;  and  those  principles  which  it 
had  cost  a  thousand  millions  of  money  and  a 
deluge  of  blood  to  keep  down  in  England,  rose 
again  with  a  vigour  and  raciness  never  before 
displayed,  and  which  no  warfare,  however 
sanguinary,  will  ever  again  suppress.  The 
eyes  of  the  common  people  were  opened,  and 
they  profited  by  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge, 
of  that  knowledge  which  made  them  acquainted 
with  the  weaknesses  and  the  vices  of  those  who 
held  the  supreme  dominion  in  Church  and 
State." 

Delamere  remarked  that  not  only  was  the 
kingly  authority  lessened,  but  the  authority  of 
government,  as  the  depositary  of  the  public  force, 
had  been  lowered  in  a  remarkable  degree. 

"I  take  this,"  replied  Timon,  ^^to  be  the 
natural  result  of  the  improved  intelligence  of 
the  great  bulk  of  the  people.  Government 
has  been  hitherto,  all  over  the  world,  but  another 
name  for  the  power  of  the  few  to  enslave  the 
many.     It  has  been  little  better  than  an  armed 
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system  of  fraud  and  imposture  since  the  world 
began.  It  is  now  well  nigh  two  thousand  years 
since  a  decree  went  forth  that  all  the  world 
should  be  taxed ;  and  from  that  time  to  this 
the  rulers  of  the  earth  have  never  kept  their 
hands  longer  then  they  could  help  from  the 
pockets  of  the  people.  Religious  establishments, 
and  privileged  orders,  and  orders  of  magistracy — 
the  ostensible  machinery  for  the  maintenance 
of  social  order — grew  out  of  that  confraternity  of 
strength  and  cunning,  to  which  the  productive 
industry  of  the  weak  and  defenceless  was  made 
to  pay  tribute." 

*^  It  was  a  scourge  that  visited  our  sins,  like 
pestilence  and  famine,"  said  Delamere. 

"  It  visited  our  ignorance,"  replied  Timon ; 
^^  and  must  give  way  before  the  progress  of 
knowledge.  When  the  mass  of  the  people  are 
enlightened,  their  rulers  cease  to  be  arbitrary." 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

**  TouB  loyalty  to  the  King  includes  aUe^ 
giance  to  his  ministers,"  said  Mr.  Saville,  while 
discussing  the  merits  of  the  Irish  church  ques- 
tion with  Sir  Felix  Clavering,  with  whom  he 
was  on  a  visit  at  Bosemount,  to  which  he  had 
retired  daring  the  Easter  recess,  to  recruit  him- 
self after  the  fatiguing  debates  to  which  that 
important  question  had  given  rise. 

"  To  be  sure  it  does,"  rejoined  the  statesman. 
"  Of  what  avail  is  my  attachment  to  my  Sove- 
reign, if  I  opposed  the  chosen  servants  to  whom 
he  has  entrusted  the  government  ?  There  would 
be  no  consistency  in  such  conduct.  His  Ma- 
jesty holds  himself  bound  by  a  sense  of  duty  to 
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his  Protestant  subjects  to  make  no  alteration  in 
the  ecclesiastical  system  of  Ireland^  that  shall^ 
in  any  manner,  endanger  the  possessions,  or  in- 
terfere with  the  interests,  of  the  church  as  by 
law  established." 

**  But  if  the  King's  ministers  take  an  erro- 
neous view  of  the  subject,  are  you  bound  to 
take  the  same  view  of  it  ?  If  the  course  taken 
to  protect  and  perpetuate  the  wealth  and  ascen- 
dancy of  the  Establishment  will  lead  to  its 
downfall,  do  you  think  it  proper  to  follow  them 
blindfold  over  the  precipice  ?" 

*^  No,  not  in  the  way  you  put  it,  my  good 
friend,  certainly  not;  but  you  overlook  a  dis- 
tinction which,  in  politics,  ought  never  to  be 
disregarded.  It  is  not  because  I  differ  from  the 
mauy  that  I  am,  therefore,  to  abandon  the 
minister.  This  distinction  ought  never  to  be 
lost  sight  of.  I  sometimes,  for  instance,  change 
my  opinion  during  a  debate ;  but  I  do  not,  on 
that  account,  alter  my  vote.  And  why  ? — because 
my  vote  is  given,  not  as  this  or  that  measure 
may  deserve  to  be  carried,  but  that  the  King's 
ministry  may  be  kept  in  office ;  and  how  can 
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this  be  done  if  they  are  not  efficiently  supported  ? 
How  axe  they  to  cope  with  their  enemies  if  their 
friends  desert  them  ?" 

"  But  what  becomes  of  the  country  aU  this 
time  ?"  asked  Mr.  Saville,  with  a  complacent 
smile  :  "  what  is  to  become  of  the  best  interests 
of  Great  Britain,  as  bound  up  with  the  tranquil- 
hty  of  Ireland  ?" 

"  Great  Britain  must  not,  and  I  hope  will  not, 
sacrifice  her  best  interests  to  preserve  that  tran- 
quillity," replied  Sir  Felix.  "  Let  the  Irish 
Catholics  continue  to  pay  their  own  priesthood 
as  they  have  been  accustomed  to  do,  and  not 
complain  because  ours  is  paid  by  the  state." 

"  But  their  complaint  is,  that  they  are  paid 
by  the  state  out  of  their  pockets,  and  that  they 
are  burthened  with  the  expense  of  two  religious 
Establishments.  They  are  well  contented  to 
pay  the  cost  of  their  own,  but  not  of  ours. 
They  won't  be  made  to  carry  double  5  they  are 
determined  to  throw  off  the  dead  weight ;  and 
should  they  do  so,  the  act,  I  confess,  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  be  one  that  Heaven  would  be 
offended  at." 
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"  Looking  at  the  justice  of  their  claim  in 
the  abstract,"  said  the  senator,  "  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  conceding  it;  but  it  is  in 
the  consequences  involved  in  it  that  the  dan- 
ger lies.  Once  cut  off  the  Catholic  stream  of 
revenue,  and  what  becomes  of  the  Protestant 
church  of  Ireland?  It  no  longer  stands,  as 
hitherto,  upon  a  rock." 

'^  Nor  upon  a  soil  soaked  with  blood " 

"  But  with  the  blood,  remember,  of  its  own 
Catholic  traitors  and  rebels,"  sharply  interrupted 
the  Baronet. 

"  Made  traitors  and  rebels  by  the  scourge 
of  their  Protestant  oppressors,"  coolly  rejoined 
Mr.  Saville. 

*'  The  contentment  of  Ireland  would  be  dearly 
purchased  by  the  concessions  which  she  calls 
for,"  said  the  Baronet,  softening  his  tone.  "  I 
am  a  friend  to  toleration ;  but  I  would  not  have 
the  Protestant  faith  put  in  jeopardy." 

*"  I  am  afraid,"  replied  Saville,  ^''  we  too  often 
confound  the  protection  of  the  Protestant  faith  with 
the  maintenance  of  church  patronage.  It  is  the 
great  lay-impropriators — the  noble  families  with 
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valuable  church  livings  in  their  gift^  that  are  so 
much  alive  to  the  danger  of  concession.  It  is 
the  dread  lest  a  portion  of  these  should  be 
thrown  into  the  melting-pot,  that  inspires  their 
spiritual  zeal.  It  is  the  terror  lest  their  advow- 
sons  should  be  cast  into  the  refiner's  fire,  that 
begets  all  their  apprehensions.  Let  but  the 
Catholics  pay  their  tithes  quietly,  and  depend 
upon  it  the  Protestant  alarmists  will  leave  them 
to  find  their  way  to  paradise  by  the  light  of  their 
own  creed,  and  to  take  in  welcome  any  cross- 
road to  it  they  please." 

Sir  Felix  had  been,  from  his  youth  upwards, 
so  accustomed  to  play  the  courtier,  that  he  could 
rarely  be  brought  to  say  a  severe  thing,  even 
when  it  rose  to  his  lips,  as  it  actually  did  in  the 
present  instance.  The  last  remark  came  some- 
what too  closely  home  to  him.  He  was  himself 
the  patron  of  two  valuable  benefices.  Advow- 
sons  were  a  species  of  property  which  he  held 
in  peculiar  veneration ;  he  ranked  them  among 
the  most  sacred  of  all  vested  rights.  He  was 
aware  that  there  was  a  mass  of  opinion  hostile 
to  them ;  and  that  the  sticklers  for  church  re- 
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form  would  regard  them  no  more  than  the  cha£f 
of  the  threshing-floor.  It  is  not  therefore  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  opinions  of  his  friend  were 
wormwood  to  him ;  but  the  furrow  passed  from 
his  brow^  and  his  countenance  resumed  its 
accustomed  composure. 

Mr.  Saville,  when  in  the  country,  was  a  near 
neighbour  of  the  worthy  Baronet ;  their  estates 
joined,  and  mutual  civilities  had  produced  a 
habit  of  very  friendly  and  frequent  intercourse. 
This  gentleman  had  been  bred  to  the  bar,  but 
had  never  practised  in  the  Courts  of  Westminster 
Hall.  His  legal  acquirements,  however,  were 
not  lost ;  they  gave  him  great  weight  with  his 
brethren  on  the  bench,  and  the  sound  judg- 
ment with  which  he  applied  his  professional 
information  made  him,  on  every  question  of 
importance,  the  person  whose  opinion  was 
chiefly  looked  up  to.  They  were  greatly  ser- 
viceable, too,  in  another  way:  he  kept  his 
neighbourhood  out  of  litigation.  Many  a  con- 
troversy was  arranged  in  a  friendly  manner 
through  his  interference,  that  would  otherwise 
have  ended  in  a  ruinous  law-suit.     The  many 
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services  he  had  rendered  in  this  way,  added  to 
the  kindness  of  his  disposition,  and  his  known 
integrity,  naturally  tended  to  give  him  great 
influence,  and  Sir  Felix  had  more  than  once 
availed  himself  of  this  influence ;  not  improperly, 
but  in  foi'warding  now  and  then  the  legitimate 
wishes  of  some  of  his  leading  constituents,  and 
in  procuring  for  them  advantages  which,  with- 
out this  intervention,  they  could  not  have  ob- 
tained. 

Unpaid  magistrates,  if  they  were  what  they 
ought  to  be,  would  deserve  to  stand  high  in  our 
estimation  as  members  of  the  social  community; 
but  unfortunately  there  is,  perhaps,  no  class  of 
persons  with  whom  the  public  are  more  gene- 
rally dissatisfied.  It  is  a  fact  to  be  deplored, 
that  the  clergymen  in  the  commission  of  the 
peace  should  have  done  so  much  in  that  capa- 
city to  bring  hatred  on  their  order,  instead  of 
rendering  it  beloved  and  popular,  which  their 
judicial  appointment  gives  them  the  means  of 
doing.  If  their  conduct  in  the  discharge  of 
their  magisterial  duties  were  marked  by  that 
liberal  and  benevolent  spirit  which,  as  Christian 
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teacHers,  it  well  becomes  them  to  exemplify. 
They  might  obtain  a  hold  on  the  affection  and 
respect  of  the  people,  which,  in  the  hour  of 
danger,  would  be  a  rock  of  defence;  but,  instead 
of  this,  they  act  as  if  subserviency  were  a  duty, 
and  are  forward,  on  all  occasions,  to  show  them- 
selves the  tools  of  men  high  in  office,  and  the 
mouth-piece  of  those  who  have  this  world's 
goods  in  their  gift;  and  from  whom,  though 
nominally  unpaid,  they  receive  their  secret  and 
unseen  reward. 

Mr.  Saville  belonged  to  this  unpaid  order,  but 
he  was  a  complete  contrast  to  the  generality  of 
his  class.  Though  wealthy  and  well-descended, 
he  had  nothing  about  him  of  the  pride  either  of 
affluence  or  of  ancestry.  He  was  the  most 
active  and  the  most  able  of  the  quorum.  To 
great  quickness  of  perception,  he  joined  the 
most  patient  spirit  of  investigation ;  and  his  cor- 
diaUty  and  evenness  of  temper  were  often  made 
more  conspicuous  by  the  asperity  and  captious - 
ness  of  his  colleagues. 

With  all  these  qualifications,  however,  he  was 
by  no  means  a  favourite  with  his  clerical  brother- 
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magifitrates.  When  the  Lord  lieuteiiant  of  the 
county  had  a  strong  point  to  carry  for  the  go- 
vernment^ Mr.  Saville  was  sometimes  inflexible. 
His  objections  were  never  capricious,  and  were 
candidly  and  coolly  stated;  but  when  the  point 
to  be  carried  was  urgent,  they  were  always  over- 
ruled by  the  attendance  of  a  full  bench.  But 
the  result  never  failed  to  find  its  way  into  the 
provmcial  newspapers,  and  reporters  are  sad 
tell-tales.  Mr.  Saville's  difference  of  opinion, 
and  the  reasons  of  it,  were  given  in  full  detail ; 
and  the  government  lost  more  by  the  exposure 
of  its  motives,  than  it  gained  by  the  accompUsh- 
ment  of  its  object. 

It  is  essential  to  the  moral  usefulness  of  the 
church,  and  of  its  appointed  ministers,  that  all 
clerical  magistracy  should  be  abolished.  Those 
who  are  professedly  set  apart  to  instruct  the 
people  in  righteousness,  should  never  be  seen 
aiding  the  intrigues  of  men  in  authority.  They 
are  quite  out  of  their  element  when  busied  in 
the  bustle  of  a  Quarter  Sessions,  and  up  to  their 
ears  in  indictments,  informations,  warrants,  sum- 
monses, and  all  the  harsh  and  heartless  process 
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of  a  criminal  jurisdiction.  They  must  Have  felt 
by  this  time  how  hurtftil  this  priestly  inter- 
ference is  to  the  true  interests  of  the  church. 
Let  them^  then^  begin  the  task  of  its  reformation^ 
by  divesting  themselves  of  those  judicial  func- 
tions, which  they  have  so  long  exercised  to  their 
own  unpopularity  and  the  dishonour  of  their 
cloth. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Nature  delights  in  variety,  and  therefore  it 
is  that  she  presents  us  with  models  of  every  sort 
of  character,  and  clothed  in  garments  embroi- 
dered  with  all  sorts  of  colours.  It  is  this  end- 
less multiformity  that  has  furnished  a  feast  to  the 
philosopher  and  the  satirist  in  all  ages.  The  one 
has  depicted  them  for  our  amusement ;  the  other 
for  our  contemplation.  What  a  host  of  heroes 
and  heroines  figure  in  the  sketch-book  of  the 
dramatist  and  the  novel-writer.  Men  —  what, 
oddities !  Women — what  riddles !  I  mean  the 
men  and  women  of  real  life ;  for  I  count  for 
nothing  those  creatures  of  a  romantic  fancy  that 
have  no  birth-place  but  the  br^in.  I  look  only 
to  the  motley  intermixture  of  the  living  world. 
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where  all  are  beings  of  genuine  and  legitimate 
nativity  : — creatures  of  the  earth — earthy ;  act- 
ing from  instinct,  from  imitation,  from  passion, 
from  caprice ;  and  now  and  then — in  the  course 
of  a  life-time — from  reason  ;  and  thus  present- 
ing to  our  eyes,  the  ever-changing  shape  of  that 
most  paradoxical  of  all  animals — man. 

THEOPHRASTas  and  La  Bruterb  examined 
our  species  in  the  very  spirit  of  anatomists,  and 
have  exhibited  its  peculiarities  with  great  suc- 
cess. They  took  their  specimens  troja  a  wide 
circle  of  observation,  and  displayed  them  in  the 
ftJl  costume  of  their  absurdities.  Could  we 
have  had  the  characters  of  the  Whigs  and  Tories 
of  the  last  thousand  years  handed  down  to  us 
by  such  sharp-sighted  observers,  what  an  in- 
valuable volume  it  would  have  been;  for  Whigs 
and  Tories  have  flourished  in  this  world's  his- 
tory, not  only  since  the  Conquest,  but  long 
before  it.  It  is  true  they  have  not  figured  under 
that  "name,  style,  and  title,"  as  the  lawyers 
phrase  it;  but  their  principles,  by  whatever 
soubriquet  the  parties  holding  theih  were  known. 
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have  governed  mankind  from  the  days  of  Adam 
downwards. 

Bat  in  the  fcdness  of  time^  another  order  has 
risen  up;  an  order  that  is  ''new  under  the  sun." 
Not  anjr  one  of  the  stones  that  Cadmus  threw 
behind  him  could  have  given  birth  to  it.  The 
Radicals  have  sprung  from  our  own  loins.  No 
former  generation  has  anjr  daim  to  them.  Take 
their  description  from  a  Tory,  and  you  would 
conceive  of  them  as  a  herd  of  revolutionists, 
perpetually  wielding  their  sledge-hammers 
against  the  bulwarks  of  Church  and  State,  and 
striving  to  substitute  a  democratic  equality  in 
lieu  of  the  legitimate  power  of  government  and 
the  established  councils  of  the  nation.  These 
tendencies,  coupled  with  an  utter  want  of  reve- 
rence for  religion,  and  for  their  "  spiritual  pastors 
and  masters,"  are  ascribed  to  them  by  all  who 
glow. with  a  becoming  zeal  for  Churcb  and 
King. 

Sir  Felix  Clavering  considered  his  son  as  un- 
happily linked  in  with  that  class  of  reformers 
to  whom  the  epithet  "  Radical"  is  applied;  and 
he  applied  it  to  all  who  deny  that  Kings  govern 
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jure  divino-^to  all  who  are  not  disposed  to  prune 
a  rotten  tree,  or  to  cut  off  here  and  there  a 
branch  of  corruption^  and  leave  the  root  in  the 
ground  to  nourish  new  shoots.  He  professed 
himself  a  moderate  Reformer.  "  Shew  me," 
was  his  argument,  "  shew  me  clearly  the  abuse 
and  the  remedy,  and  I  am  prepared  to  remove 
th^e  one  by  applying  the  other."  But  the  diffi- 
culty was5  to  persuade  him  that  the  evil  com- 
plained of  was  an  abuse.  Whatever  ^as  the 
complaint  brought  against  the  existing  systei9y 
he  had  an  answer  always  at  hand.  "  The  best 
institutions  of  man,"  he  would  say,  "  must  par- 
take of  the  imperfection  which  adheres  to  his 
nature.  It  were  vain  to  expect  it  otherwise. 
To  begin  physicking  a  healthy  and  well-tried 
constitution,  because  of  a  few  eruptions  on  Ijhe 
skin,  is  the  extreme  of  fool^hardiness.  Our 
form  of  government  has  been  han^d  dow^ 
from  generation  to  generation.  It  has  answered 
the  best  purposes  of  government  for  ages  past, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  for  ages  to  come,  if 
we  have  the  wisdom  to  leave  it  as  it  is." 

Thesp^.-iji  0ie  Baronet's  mind,  were  self- 
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evident  axioms.  These  were  among  the  principia 
vera  that  required  no  proof.  He  was  himself 
as  well  convinced  of  Ihem  as  he  was  that  a 
stone  thrown  upwards  will  fall  to 'the  ground, 
or  that  gunpowder  will  explode  Ivhien  a  lighted 
match  is  applied  to  it. 

At  a  county  meeting,  however^  he  would  now 
and  then  meet  with  a  sturdy  disputant  with 
whom  his  arguments  did  not  so  easily  pass 
muster.  "I  venerate/'  said  he,  the  other  day, 
to  a  politician  of  this  stamp,  "  I  venerate  the 
constitution  which  we  have  received  from  our 
forefathers,  and  under  which  we  have  reached 
our  present  unrivalled  prosperity.  I  will  not 
consent  to  endanger  that  constitution  hy  running 
after  wild  theories  of  improvement.  I  will 
not  suffer  myself  to  be  decoyed  from  the  ancient 
and  safe  highway,  into  by-paths  which  lead 
I  know  not  where." 

**  I  have  heard  this  very  same  reasoning  from 
Canning,  and  a  hundred  others  of  the  same 
school,"  replied  the  stranger  to  whom  he  was 
speaking ;  '*  but  it  always  seemed  to  me  just  as 
well  adapted  to  the  worst  constitution,  as  the 
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best.  As  well,  in  my  opinion,  might  a  trades- 
man refuse  to  nail  a  bad  shilling  to  the  counter, 
lest  it  should  endanger  the  currency.  Or  just 
as  wisely  might  a  farmer  fear  to  clear  his 
ground  from  weeds,  lest  he  should  put  in  hazard 
the  fertility  of  its  produce !"  There  are  some 
men  that  will  not  be  quibbled  out  of  their  com- 
mon  sense,  and  it  would  seem  that  this  disputant 
was  one  of  them. 

With  regard  to  the  Baronet,  his  pohtical 
creed  was  not  the  result  of  any  foregone  enquiries 
into  the  origin  and  object  of  government,  and 
its  institutions.  It  arose  out  of  the  position 
which  he  held  in  society,  and  had  become  habi- 
tual to  him  as  a  party  man.  With  him,  honour 
and  consistency  stood  in  the  place  of  public 
duty,  as  it  does  with  ninety-nine  public  men  out 
of  a  hundred. 

One  point,  however.  Sir  Felix  had  lately 
gained,  which  he  had  much  at  heart.  His  son 
no  longer  expressed  any  repugnance  to  come 
into  parliament :  this  was  a  source  of  great  satis- 
faction to  him.  The  late  hours  of  debate,  and 
the  lengthened  period  to  which  the  session  of 
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parliament  had  been  of  late  protracted^  had 
tended  considerably  to  impair  his  health.  It 
was  this  circumstance  that  had  induced  Edward 
to  intimate  his  willingness  to  accept  his  seat 
whenever  his  father  should  be  disposed  to  va- 
cate it^  which  he  had^  accordingly,  made  up  his 
mind  to  do  at  the  close  of  the  session. 

Our  prospects  were  at  this  time  not  bright ; 
and  the  reign  of  William  IV.  did  not  seem 
likely  to  fulfil  all  that  its  commencement  had 
promised ;  that  it  had  not  hitherto  done  so,  was 
owing,  in  part,  to  a  want  of  sincerity  in  the  King 
himself.  Having,  during  the  height  of  his  po- 
pularity, carried  several  points  which  he  was 
personally  very  anxious  to  accomplish,  a  sudden 
change  came  over  his  policy,  which  tended 
greatly  to  abate  the  public  confidence.  This 
confidence  was  still  more  lessened  by  the  as- 
tounding declaration  of  Lord  Brougham — the 
Keeper,  by  virtue  of  his  oflice,  of  the  King's 
conscience — that  if  the  people  found  fault  with 
the  advance  of  reform,  as  being  too  slow,  its  pro- 
gress in  future  would  be  still  slower.  This  was 
a  secret  which  it  was,  perhaps,  not  wise  to  re- 
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veal^  but  being  revealed^  the  public  could  ncjt 
fful  to  profit  by  it.  It  was  manifest,  from  this 
avowali  that  the  cause  of  reform  was  to  be  com- 
promised ;  that  the  House  of  Lords  would  per- 
mit it  to  go  so  far^  and  no  farther ;  that  havr 
ing  been  curtailed  of  their  power  of  nominating 
the  majority  of  representatives  in  the  Commonp, 
the  Tory  peers  had  resolved  to  emasculate  every 
bill  that  came  before  them  that  tended  to  give 
the  people  anything  like  a  distinct  constitutional 
existence.  It  was  clear  that  no  cordial  coopera- 
tion between  the  two  Houses  was  to  be  looked 
for. 

Edward  Clavering  was  by  no  means  desirous 
of  a  seat  in  parliament,  nor  would  any  thing  but 
the  increasing  indisposition  of  his  father  have 
induced  him  to  accept  it.  Not  that  he  consi- 
dered his  personal  independence  as  at  all  in 
jeopardy— that  was  in  his  own  keeping;  but  the 
temper  of  the  times,  and  the  fierce  warfare  of 
party  were  such,  that  a  seat  in  parliament  did 
not  appear  to  him  an  object  of  reasonable  ambi- 
tion. He  was  not  alone  in  this  opinion.  In 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  debates  have  come 
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to  be  conducted  with  a  flippant  and  coarse  for- 
wardness that  would  discredit  a  spouting-club. 
There  is  in  too  many  of  its  members  a  want  of 
that  dignified  self-respect  so  essential  to  the  due 
maintenance  of  authority  in  every  public  body ! 
There  is,  and  ever  will  be,  a  natural  unwilling- 
ness in  men  habitually  courteous  and  well-bred, 
to  expose  themselves  to  a  contact  with  rudeness 
and  vulgarity ;  and  to  whatever  cause  it  may 
be  owing,  the  fact  is  certain,  that  since  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Reform  act,  there  has  been  a  visible 
falling  off  in  that  urbanity,  that  morum  elegantia^ 
which  distinguished  the  House  of  Commons  of 
"  the  olden  time."  The  plants  seem,  too  many 
of  them,  alien  to  the  soil.  It  is  impossible  to 
read  the  report  of  the  debates  in  the  daily  news- 
papers, without  being  struck  with  the  unfavour- 
able change  in  their  tone  and  manner  which  has 
taken  place  in  this  respect.  All  this  cannot 
come  so  frequently  as  it  does  before  the  public, 
without  producing  an  injurious  effect.  In  vain 
may  the  House  clothe  itself  with  the  authority 
of  privilege — or  with  any  other  authority — if 
what  is  heard  and  read  of  its  proceedings  out  of 
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doors  is  so  much  on  a  level  with  the  language 
and  habits  of  common  life,  as  wholly  to  destroy 
that  sentiment  of  veneration,  which  it  is,  at  least, 
a  useful  illusion  to  cherish.  There  is  quite 
enough  of  offence  against  decorum,  in  the  dis- 
respect which  Members  visibly  display  towards 
each  other,  without  resorting  to  other  means 
of  self-degradation ;  some  sitting,  from  vulgar 
pride,  vnth  their  hats  on;  others  lounging  at 
whole  length  on  the  benches ;  while  several  are 
seen,  and  some  even  heard  sleeping,  during  the 
discussion  of  questions  of  the  utmost  public  in- 
terest ;  and  this,  in  the  Eepresentative  Assembly 
of  the  Nation  I  If  the  House  thus  disavows  its 
own  dignity,  with  what  justice  can  it  complain 
that  its  jurisdiction  is  derided,  and  its  authority 
set  at  nought  ? 

Sir  Felix  and  Edward  had  slightly  touched 
upon  this  subject  during  dinner;  and  having  now 
joined  Lady  Clavering  and  Julia  in  the  drawing- 
room,  the  former  glided  gradually  into  the  topics 
of  the  day,  and  thence  took  occasion  to  remark 
on  the  great  change  which  everything  had  un- 
dergone since  he  first  came  into  public  life. 
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^^Xeyer,"  said  he^  addressing  himself  to  his 
son ;  '^  never  was  a  great  nation  in  such  danger 
of  being  the  instrument  of  its  own  ruin,  as  ours  is 
at  this  moment.   We  are  running  after  impracti- 
cable theories  of  goyernment,  inconsistent  with 
the  nature  of  man,  and  turning  our  backs  on  all 
our  old  institutions  as  nothing  worth ;  the  sober 
spirit,  and  sound  principles  of  Englishmen,  are 
discountenanced  as  out  of  date.  Every  day  brings 
with  it  some  new  outrage  against  the  existing 
form  of  government,  which  instead  of  inspiring 
respect  and  obedience  as  formerly,  is  looked 
upon  as  so  much  worm-eaten  machinery,  well 
enough  for  the  period  in  which  it  was  put  toge- 
ther, but  quite  unsuited  to  the  notions  that  have 
come  in  with  the  new  light.   The  constitution,  it 
seems,  must,  to  be  worth  anything,  be  cut  out  to 
a  new  pattern.     In  short,  the  old  system  is  to  be 
entirely  reversed;    and  instead  of  the  people 
being  subordinate  to  government,  government  is 
to  be  subordinate  to  the  people." 

'^  I  hope,"  replied  Edward,  "  that  there  is  no 
party   in    this   country  ^that  contemplate    any 
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change  of  system  that  would  so  invert  the  order 
of  things." 

^*  Not  contemplate !  Why  it  is  absolutely 
acted  upon — acted  upon  without  disguise.  The 
principles  of  what  is  called  rodica/ reform  are 
openly  defended  and  avowed,  not  only  out  of 
doors,  but  within  the  walls  of  parliament.  The 
time  was  when  the  English  people  were  proud  of 
their  constitution,  and  would  have  shed  their  best 
blood  in  its  defence  ;  but  that  temper  has  passed 
away,  and  our  public  instructors  can  now  find 
nothing  in  that  constitution  worth  preserving, 
and  seek .  to  be  rid  of  it  as  a  grievance.  They 
want  to  batter  down  the  old  fabric  which  it  has 
taken  the  wisdom  of  centuries  to  build  up,  and  to 
go  to  work  upon  a  model  of  their  own,  in  which 
nothing  shall  be  allowed  to  entrench  upon  the 
freedom  of  action,  under  which  the  rulers  of 
the  nation  shall  take  the  title  of  the  public  ser- 
vants, and  shall  pay  obedience  in  all  things  to 
the  popular  will.  Can  such  a  system  be  advo- 
cated by  any  man  not  in  a  strait  waistcoat  ?" 

**  As  thus  represented,"  replied  Edward,  '^  I 
should  think  not." 
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**  And  what  other  way  is  there  of  represent- 
ing it,  if  it  is  put  fairly  ?  Is-not  this  the  sum  and 
substance  of  what  is  looked  for  by  those  who 
style  themselves  Liberals  ?  And  among  the  work- 
ing classes  is  not  this  the  great  aim  of  their  poli- 
tical combination  and  trade-unions  ?" 

"  I  really  am  not  in  the  secret  of  their  coun- 
cils," said  Edward,  smiling ;  ^*  and  it  would 
therefore,  not  be  fair  in  me  to  offer  an  opinion. 
Whatever  wild  notions  of  government  may  be 
entertained  by  any  set  of  men,  the  good  sense  of 
the  great  body  of  the  English  people  precludes 
all  fear  of  their  ever  being  realised.  No  change, 
be  it  what  it  may,  can  ever  be  effected  in  this 
country,  unless  supported  by  the  bulk  of  the 
nation.  A  party  may  indeed  be  formed  hostile 
to  the  landed  aristocracy,  or  to  the  fund- holders; 
but  the  leading  interests  of  the  community  are 
so  closely  interlinked  with  both,  that  the 
struggle  against  either  as  a  body,  can  never  be 
successful.  I  have,  therefore,  never  any  fear  of 
such  a  result  from  mere  popular  tumult.  I  may 
be  sorry  for  the  misguided  individuals  who 
are  at  the  head  of  it,  and  who  are  gene- 
j.ally  the  dupes  of  a  faction  behind  the  cur- 
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tain ;  but  I  give  myself  no  serious  concern  about 
the  consequences,  as  affecting  the  vital  well- 
being  of  the  State." 

"  What  think  you  of  the  party  who  have 
recently  acceded  to  power  ?"  said  the  Baronet, 
wishing  to  get  at  a  full  disclosure  of  his  son's 
political  sentiments. 

"I  do  not  think,"  said  Edward,  "  that  their 
skill,  as  far  as  regards  the  management  of  public 
afiairs,  will  be  equal  to  that  of  their  predeces- 
sors. There  is  much,  too,  that  is  against  them  :  if 
they  shew  themselves  at  all  lukewarm  in  the 
advancement  of  reform  they  will  lose  their  popu- 
larity; if  they  display  an  earnestness  in  the 
cause  they  will  have  to  encounter  the  adverse 
influence  of  the  Church  and  the  Aristocracy, 
whose  joint  counteracting  will  be  too  strong  for 
them." 

**  I  rejoice  much  to  think,  Edward,  that  you 
are  soon  to  be  in  the  House.  The  country 
never  was  in  a  situation  that  gave  greater  scope 
to  parliamentary  talent  than  at  this  moment. 
You  have  qualities  which  cannot  fail  to  lead  to 
some  high  oiHcial  appointment  which  may  enable 
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you  to  do  justice  to  all  the  good  intentions  you 
possess." 

"You  judge  of  me,  my  dear  sir,"  replied 
Edward,  "  with  the  partiality  of  a  parent.  I 
doubt  much  if  the  qualities  which  you  are  pleased 
to  praise,  are  of  a  kind  which  any  ministry  would 
wish  to  call  into  action." 

"  What,  not  a  reform  Ministry  ?" 

**  Not  any  Ministry.  Those  in  power  are  for 
the  most  part  made  up  of  the  same  materials, 
whatever  party  in  the  state  they  may  side  with. 
They  may  profess  a  diflferent  creed,  but  they  all 
worsHp  in  the  same  spirit.  I  never  yet  opened 
a  volume  of  history  that  did  not  confirm  this 
truth." 

"Really,  my  dear  Edward,"  rejoined  the 
Baronet,  "  you  entertain  prejudices  on  this  sub- 
ject quite  unworthy  of  the  good  sense  which 
you  testify  on  every  other.  You  will  surely 
admit  that  government  and  the  people  can  have 
at  bottom  but  one  object.  Both  have  a  common 
interest  that  authority  should  be  respected,  and 
property  held  secure." 

With  great  deference,  I  should  say,  that 
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this  reasoning  appears  to  me  to  prove  too  much. 
It  applies  alike  to  every  government,  whether 
Whig,  Kadical,  or  Conservative." 

"  No,  pardon  me;  it  applies  only  to  the  latter. 
It  can  never  be  extended  to  a  party,  that,  pos- 
sessing all  the  powers  of  government,  employs 
them  to  undo  all  that  has  been  done  by  the 
wisest  that  have  gone  before  them,  and  who 
would  displace  everything  that  bears  upon  it  the 
impress  of  antiquity,  to  make  room  for  their  own 
untried  schemes  of  improvement.  This  is  what, 
I  am  quite  sure,  you  would  not  consider  as  an 
object  of  honourable  emulation.  You  would 
not  enrol  yourself  in  the  ranks  of  any  leader, 
whom  neither  your  reason,  nor  your  feelings, 

would  permit  you  to  follow." 

**  I  should  hope  not,"  said  Edward,  with  an 

animation  not  usual  with  him. 

"The  fact  is,"  added  the  Baronet,  "  there  is  a 
party  in  the  country,  bitten  with  a  mania  for  inno- 
vation, who  are  pleased  to  designate  themselves 
as  Liberals.  This  party,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  daily 
increasing  in  strength ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  the 
resistance  opposed  to  them  by  the  Conservatives, 
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they  would  come  with  an  unsparing  sweep  over 
all  the  institutions  of  the  country ;  oyer  the  laws^ 
the  churchy  the  parliament^  and  the  peerage. 
Then  there  is  the  ultra  party^  that  would  go  still 
further.  These  gentry^  in  their  insane  zeal, 
would  not  leave  one  stone  upon  another.  They 
would  dry  up  every  channel  through  which  the 
stream  of  prosperity  has  flowed  in  upon  us  for 
ages.  And  for  what?  That  they  may  carry 
it  through  canals  of  their  own  making,  Where  it 
would  fertilize  nothing  while  it  lasted,  and 
drying  up,  after  a  time,  for  want  of  depth, 
would  leave  nothing  but  dust  and  barrenness 
behind  it." 

A  disputant  that  does  not  reason,  has  always 
one  advantage — he  cannot  be  refuted.  Sir 
Felix,  like  many  veteran  debaters,  was  apt,  as 
in  the  present  instance,  to  mistake  assertion  for 
argument.  He  had  delivered  himself  with 
energy,  and  as  he  thought,  not  without  effect. 
He  paused  for  a  reply ;  but  young  Clavering, 
who  had  no  inclination  for  the  strife  of  words 
at  any  time,  was  still  less  disposed,  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  to  assume    the  attitude   of  an 
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antagonist.  He  contented  himself  with  express- 
ing a  hope  that  we  had  arrived  at  a  period 
which  might  give  England  a  prospect  of  better 
days;  and  after  a  short  pause^  taking  up  Dr. 
Whately's  Elements  of  Logic,  which  lay  on  the 
table^  he  said,  turning  to  his  sister  : 

^*  My  dear  Julia,  t  must  get  you  to  give  me 
a  lesson,  that  I  may  be  able  to  put  what  little 
sense  I  have  into  a  logical  shape.  I  see  you  are 
studying  Whately,  and  I  must  do  so  too,  for  I 
feel,"  he  added,  smiling,  '^that  my  father  is  more 
than  a  match  for  me." 

Sir  Felix,  who  perceived  that  his  son  wished 
to  divert  the  conversation  to  another  channel, 
and  wisely  judging  that  in  endeavouring  to 
effect  a  conversion  it  was  not  prudent  to  attempt 
too  much  at  a  time,  readily  took  up  the  subject 
which  had  been  thus  glanced  at,  and  in  which 
he  was  by  no  means  unstudied.  Apart  from  his 
political  prejudices,  the  Baronet  was  intelligent 
and  well-informed,  and  his  opinions  on  general 
topics  were  sound  and  sensible.  He  could 
appreciate  the  value  of  Bentham's  ^^  Book  of 
Fallacies,"  although  averse  from  the  application 
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of  its  principles.  Hamilton's  Parliament  Logic 
was,  however,  the  manual  with  which  he  was 
most  conyersant;  and  in  the  course  of  a  debate 
he  had  frequently  turned  its  precepts  to  good 
account :  but  he  had  often  been  heard  to  say 
that  he  considered  the  worth  of  all  logical 
tuition,  from  that  of  Aristotle  downwards,  as 
greatly  over-rated,  and  he  now  repeated  that 
opinion. 

'^You,  then,  do  not  agree,"  said  Edward, 
*'with  the  assertion  of  Dr.  Whately,  that 
logic,  from  its  practical  rules,  may  not  only 
be  regarded  as  the  art  of  reasoning,  but  deserves 
also  to  hold  a  place  among  the  sciences." 

"I  certainly  do  not  estimate  it  so  highly,*' 
said  Sir  Felix.  "  I  was  never  of  opinion  that  a 
person  could  be  taught  to  argue  in  debate,  as 
he  can  be  taught  to  sing  in  tune,  or  to  play  in 
concert.  The  arts  and  sciences  have  certain 
rules  which  constitute  their  very  essence,  and 
which  give  practical  proficiency  to  those  by 
whom  they  are  well  studied ;  but  reasoning  is 
not  an  art^  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is 
properly  understood  ;  it  is  a  process  of  the  un- 
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derstanding  depending  wholly  on  the  perceptive 
and  reflective  faculties  of  the  individual^  and  is 
more  or  less  perfect  according  as  those  faculties 
are  strong  or  weak.  The  tones  of  a  violin  must 
be  drawn  out  by  the  bow,  and  their  richness 
depends  op  the  skill  of  the  player ;  but  the  mind 
is  a  self-acting  instrument,  and  rules  will  no 
more  teach  a  blockhead  to  reason,  than  they  will 
teach  a  paralytic  to  dance.*' 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  Julia,  *'  you  will  put  me 
quite  out  of  conceit  with  my  logical  favourite. 
Edward,  you  really  must  assist  me  to  defend 
Dr.  Whately,  or  I  shall  be  obliged  to  give  him 
up. 

Oh  no,  my  dear  Julia,"  replied  Edward, 
I  cannot  be  your  champion  :  I  am  a  foe  to  the 
whole  host  of  logicians  ;  in  my  opinion,  they  are 
*  deceivers  ever,'  and  I  shall  leave  you  to  de- 
fend your  favourite  sophists  against  all  who 
throw  down  the  gauntlet.*' 

*'  You  unkind  creature,"  said  his  sister,  with 
a  smile  of  the  liveliest  good  nature ;  *^  how  truly 
has  it  been  said,  that  the  days  of  chivalry  are 
gone ;  however,  I  do  not  think  that  either  you 
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or  papa  will    deny  that    logic    sliarpens    the 


wits." 
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But  some  wits  are  not  the  better  for  sharp- 
ening," replied  Edward. 

*'  WeU,"  rejoined  his  sister,  *'  bnt  its  precepts 
enable  you  to  manage  an  argument  better  than 
could  be  done  without  them." 

**I  will  admit,"  said  the  Baronet,  *'that  there 
are  certain  rules  by  which  an  argument  may  be 
framed,  and  by  which  it  may  be  reduced  into 
order,  step  by  step ;  but  the  reasoning  by  which 
the  argument  itself  is  to  be  sustained,  is  quite 
another  matter.  If  logic  could  be  made  to 
furnish  arguments,  then,  indeed,  the  study  of 
it  would  be  worth  something." 

"The  distinction  is  certainly  an  important 
one,"  said  Edward.  *'  Logic  is  like  a  bucket, 
very  useful  to  draw  up  the  water,  if  there  is  any 
in  the  well ;  but  answering  no  purpose  when  the 
spring  is  dry.  But  my  father,  I  dare  say,  will 
admit  it  to  be  so  far  serviceable,  that  it  will  qua- 
lify us  to  detect  those  fallacies  in  reasoning,  by 
which  very  clear  heads  may  be  sometimes  im- 
posed upon." 
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"  I  am  not  disposed  even  to  admit  that,"  re- 
plied Sir  Felix;  ''the  fallacies  to  which  you 
allude  are  not  framed  by  any  rules  of  logic. 
You  will,  for  the  most  part,  perceive,  when  you 
come  to  examine  them,  that  they  proceed  from 
using  terms  and  expressions  in  a  vague  and 
equivocal  sense;  a  mist  is  thus  thrown  over 
truth,  so  dense  as  for  a  time  to  confuse  the  most 
cleai'-sighted ;  but  you  will  find  that  a  man  of 
strong  reasoning  powers  is  not  imposed  upon 
by  an  antagonist  of  this  class.  He  no  sooner 
rises  to  reply,  than  he  puts  everything  in  the 
right  light,  and  keeps  it  there.  This  happens 
every  day  in  parUament,  on  all  great  questions." 

"And  yet,"  said  Edward,  "the  member 
whose  misrepresentations  are  detected,  and 
whose  false  statements  are  exposed,  loses  no 
character  in  the  house :  on  the  contrary,  if  he 
adds  eloquence  and  fluency  as  a  speaker  to  his 
powers  of  deception  as  a  debater,  he  is  looked 
up  to  as  the  leader  of  his  party,  and  is  usually 
the  individual  of  whom  his  opponents  stand 
most  in  awe." 

VOL.   II,  JH 
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^^  You  are  epeaking  as  a  moralist^  not  as  a 
politician.  To  be  of  any  weight,  a  party  must 
speak  with  one  yoice,  and  act  with  one  mind. 
Without  this  adhesive  principle,  it  would  split, 
and  go  to  pieces.  A  member,  for  instance,  who 
has  elected  to  take  his  seat  on  the  ministerial 
benches,  is  bound  to  consecrate  all  his  means  of 
service  to  the  support  of  the  party  he  has  espous- 
ed.  Having  once  enlisted  himself,  he  is  virtually 
pledged  to  uphold  the  Government  against  its 
opponents.  It  is  not  his  business  to  scrutinize 
the  measures  brought  forward  on  his  side  of  the 
house,  his  duty  is  to  advocate  them.  He  is  in 
the  condition  of  the  counsel  who  has  taken  his 
brief  at  the  bar;  the  right  or  wrong  of  his 
client's  cause  is  no  concern  of  his ;  it  becomes 
his  task  to  defend  it.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
member  of  a  party ;  if,  on  any  proposed  mea- 
sure, he  were  to  add  the  difficulties  which  his 
own  reason  suggested,  to  the  arguments  brought 
against  it  by  the  other  side,  all  confidence  would 
be  at  an  end,  and  pubUc  business  would  come , 
to  a  stop." 
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How  far  the  public  welfare  was  promoted  by 
this  system  of  party  allegiance^  was  a  question 
which  Edward  Clavering  would  readily  have 
asked,  had  he  been  conversing  with  any  one 
else  than  his  father.  On  the  present  occasion, 
he  contented  himself  with  remarking  that  Gerard 
Hamilton,  in  his  "Parliamentary  Logic,"  did 
not  hesitate  to  give  it  seriously  as  his  opinion, 
that  politics  was  a  kind  of  game  played  by  two 
parties,  of  which  the  stake  or  prize  to  be  con- 
tended for  was  the  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  the  country. 

"  Gerard  Hamilton,"  replied  Sir  Felix,  "  was 
well  competent  to  form  an  opinion.  He  sat 
forty  years  in  parliament ;  of  course  his  means 
of  observation  were  very  extensive,  and  he  used 
to  say,  as  we  are  informed  by  his  Editor,  Mr. 
Malone,  that  if  any  one  would  carefully  examine 
all  the  questions  which  had  been  agitated  in 
parliament  from  the  time  of  the  revolution,  he 
would  be  surprised  to  find  how  few  could  be 
pointed  out  in  which  an  honest  man  might  not 
conscientiously  have  voted  on  either  side,  al- 
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though  they  may  have  been  represented  at  the 
time  to  be  of  such  high  importance  that  the  very 
existence  of  the  state  depended  upon  them." 

"  If  this  remark  be  true,  the  Assembly  of  the 
Nation  must  have  been  very  frivolously  occu- 
pied,"  thought  his  son.  We  need  not  be  surprised 
that  there  is  so  much  superfluous  legislation,  if 
parliament  interferes  in  cases  so  intrinsically 
unimportant  to  the  public  interest  that  a  mem- 
ber may  conscientiously  vote  either  way.  This 
fact  is  not  very  complimentary  to  the  **  collective 
wisdom,"  as  coming  from  a  representative  of 
forty  years'  experience.  No  wonder  that  the 
shelves  of  the  lawyer's  library  groan  under  the 
volumes  of  the  Statutes  at  large,  and  that  the 
laws  are  accumulated  until  the  ordinary  term  of 
human  life  would  not  suffice  for  the  bare  reading 
of  them,  when  they  concern  points  of  so  little 
real  moment  to  the  community,  that  any  mem- 
ber might,  with  a  clear  conscience,  have  tossed 
up  head  or  tail  whether  he  should  vote  for 
them  or  against  them.  It  is  among  the  re- 
proaches cast  upon  parliament  that  it  is  perpe- 
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tually  intermeddling  with  subjects  in  which  its 
interference  does  more  harm  than  good,  and  that 
acts  carelessly  passed^  are^  after  having  wrought 
a  given  portion  of  evil,  as  carelessly  repealed. 

"  But,"  continued  the  Baronet,  "  Mr.  Malone, 
I  remember,  adds,  in  his  preface  to  Hamilton's 
work,  that  some  questions,  indeed,  he  acknow- 
ledged to  be  of  a  vital  nature,  of  such  magni- 
tude, and  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  the  whole  community,  that 
no  inducement,  or  friendly  disposition  to  any 
party,  ought  to  have  the  smallest  weight  in  the 
decision.  One  of  these,  in  his  opinion,  was  a 
proposition  for  a  parliamentary  reform^  or  in 
other  words,  for  the  new  modelling  the  consti- 
tution of  parliament ;  a  measure  which  he  con- 
sidered of  such  moment,  and  of  so  dangerous  a 
tendency,  that  he  once  said  to  a  friend,  that  he 
would  sooner  suffer  his  right  hand  to  be  cut  off 
than  vote  for  it.  He  was  one  of  those  prudent 
and  reflective  politicians  who  are  cautious  of 
driving  capitalists  into  bankruptcy  by  the 
maxims  of  free-trade,  and  bringing  agriculture 
to  ruin  by  a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.     Rich  as 
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we  were  to  abundance  in  all  that  constitates  the 
real  wealth  of  a  nation^  the  economists  and  phi- 
losophers found  out  that  we  had  been  all  the 
time  in  the  wrong  road  to  prosperity,  that  the 
laws  enacted  for  the  protection  of  the  different 
branches  of  British  industry  ought  all  to  be 
struck  out  of  the  statute-book,  and  that  we  ought 
to  act  upon  the  reverse  of  all  those  principles 
by  which  we  had  hitherto  been  governed. 
Our  Laws  and  Constitution  &re  no  better. 
We  have  discovered  that  Littleton,  Coke,  and 
the  great  lawyers  of  old,  are  no  better  than 
simpletons,  and  the  valuable  legacy  of  their 
wisdom  is  accounted  as  no  better  than  a  cum- 
bersome heap,  to  be  swept  away  as  a  nuisance. 
The  old-weather-stained  walls  of  the  constitution, 
which  our  forefathers  looked  upon  with  so 
much  reverence,  are  regarded  as  a  deformity, 
and  every  upstart  is  bringing  his  trowel  of 
lath  and  plaster  towards  giving  them  a  new 
facing.  As  to  the  Protestant  faith  it  has 
no  safeguard  left;  the  emancipation  of  the 
Catholics  is  complete,  and  the  Romish  super- 
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stition  is  let  loose  upon  us  in  all  its  force.  Our 
excellent  Church  Establishment  is  giving  every 
day  new  indications  of  its  approaching  downfall. 
And  for  all  these  blessings  we  are  to  thank 
the  march  of  intellect.  If  you  ask,  whence 
comes  all  this  hostility  against  the  State,  and 
which  extends  from  the  State  to  the  Altar,  and 
from  the  altar  to  the  throne,  you  are  told, 
forsooth,  that  the  Schoolmaster  is  abroad.  Bet- 
ter, far  better,  had  it  been  for  the  happiness 
and  peace  of  mankind,  that  he  had  never  stirred 
from  his  study,  than  have  taught  the  multitude 
to  hold  the  laws  in  derision,  and  to  tear  down 
the  solid  masonry  of  the  constitution,  to  make 
room  for  their  new-fashioned  stucco  and  ce- 
ment" 

The  Baronet — more  than  usually  animated — 
went  on  to  paint  in  the  darkest  colours  the 
dismal  futurity  which  England  was  destined 
to  witness,  unless  a  strong  and  decisive  reaction 
took  place  in  the  public  mind.  He  thought  he 
had  opened  views  to  his  son  which  might  con- 
tribute to  that  reaction.     But  those  who  adopt 
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their  opinions  from  conviction   are   not  easiljr 
made  converts. 

As  regarded  the  Church,  he  had  witnessed  the 
grant  of  Catholic  Emancipation  without  any 
fear  that  High  Mass  would  be  said  or  sung  at 
St.  Paul's,  or  that  the  keys  of  St.  Peter  would 
be  found  lying  on  the  Altar  of  Westminster 
Abbey.  On  the  other  hand,  he  felt  that  his 
father  was  equally  well  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  his  own  tenets,  that  they  were  as  strongly 
fastened  on  his  mind  and  as  difficult  to  be 
shaken  off  as  the  opposite  ones  which  he  had 
himself  imbibed.  But  Edward  was  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word  *  a  Liberal,*  for  he  never  set 
up  his  own  belief  as  the  criterion  of  truth.  He 
considered  that  other  men  had  as  much  right 
to  differ  from  him  as  he  had  to  differ 
from  them.  He  knew  that  to  change  any 
man's  opinions,  whether  in  politics  or  religion, 
you  must  remove  the  impressions  and  change 
the  state  of  mind  that  produced  them.  This 
can  only  be  done  by  producing  counter  ar- 
guments and  opposite  considerations,  and  leav- 
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ing  them  to  work  what  conviction  they  may. 
But  this  is  a  task  of  no  easy  accomplishment 
at  any  time.  In  the  present  instance^  the 
attempt  would  have  been  hopeless.  Edward, 
accordingly,  as  was  his  custom  on  such  occa- 
sions, slid  gradually  out  of  the  subject,  and 
took  refuge  in  the  topics  of  the  day. 
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CHAPTER  XIV, 


Havino  taken  a  cup  of  strong  coffee,  h» 
nsual  custom  after  dinner.  Sir  Felix  went  away 
to  the  House,  as  a  question  was  coming  on  upon 
whicli  his  party  were  likely  to  be  hard  pressed. 

Emily  Clavering  had  devoted  the  greater  part 
of  the  morning  to  the  sister  arts  of  poetry  and 
painting ;  she  had  finished  the  Manfred  of  Lord 
Byron,  and  had  then  proceeded  to  give  the  last 
touches  to  a  copy,  which  had  occupied  her  for 
some  time,  of  a  landscape  of  Hobbima's.  It 
was  one  of  those  exquisite  pieces  of  rural  sce- 
nery the  contemplation  of  which  gives  us,  for 
the  moment,  a  wish  to  forsake  the  worlds  and  to 
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spend  our  days  in  peace.  This  picture  was 
intended  as  a  companion  to  one  from  Cuvp  of 
the  same  size. 

Her  brother  expressed  his  admiration  of  it  in 
the  strongest  terms^  but  not  stronger  than  it 
deserved^  for  it  had  all  the  glow  and  spirit  of  the 
original.  The  thatched  roof>  the  cottage  tinted 
with  mosses  of  various  shades  of  green^  and  the 
curling  of  the  blue  smoke  from  the  ivied  chimney^ 
the  ash,  the  elm^  the  silver  fir,  all  reflected  in 
the  rivulet  below,  the  villager  with  his  beer- 
keg  slung  on  his  back,  and  his  scythe  over  his 
shoulder^  presented  a  scene  beautifully  peaceful 
and  picturesque. 

"I  hardly  know,"  said  Edward,  "which  I 
prefer,  the  Hobbima  or  the  Cuyp ;  but  their 
style  and  subjects  are  so  different  as  hardly  to 
admit  of  comparison.  Cuyp  is  a  delightful 
painter;  his  cattle  are  always  animated,  finely 
drawn^  and  well  coloured  j  but  his  trees  are  bad^ 
and  therefore  it  is  that  he  seldom  introduces 
them.  In  fact  this  is  a  department  of  landscape 
in  which  few  artists  excel.  Their  trees,  what- 
ever be  the  scenery,  have  trunks  all  of  the  same 
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daM^  and  a  mass  of  fi>liage  ail  a£  the  same  dia^ 


facter." 


'^  Their  principal  aim,  I  apprehend,^  said 
Emily,  *'  is  to  produce  effect." 

"  Yes/'  replied  her  brother ;  "  but  the  effect 
should  be  true  to  nature,  and  thi»  it  is  that  dis* 
tinguishes  Hobbima,  Suysdale,  and  the  great 
masters  in  this  line  of  art,  from  the  herd  of  me- 
chanical painters  who  work  by  rule."^ 

**  I  hare  often  thought  it  remarkable,"  said 
Emily,  ^  that  the  introduction  of  a  stately  man« 
sion,  or  of  wdil-dressed  pers(ms,  whetjiei  male 
or  female,  into  a  landscape,  creates  no  interest, 
compared  with  a  cottage^  an  old  barn,  or  a  coun- 
tryman in  his  homely  and  coarse  attire ;  and  yet, 
in  real  life,  we  go  out  of  our  way  to  get  a  sight 
of  the  mansion,  and  admire  tasteful  drapery 
and  elegant  apparel,  while  we  pass  tlie  cottage 
and  the  peasant  without  regard.?' 

' "  It  is,"  replied  Edward,  *^  becaiuse  stately 
mansions  and  well-dressed  persons  do  not 
afford  those  contrasts  of  light  and  shadow  .which 
are  essential  to  effect  in  a. picture ^r  while  the 
honey-suckled  cottage,  and  rthe  weather-stamed 
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barn,  with  its  roof  of  mouldering  thatch,  enable 
the  painter  to  distribute  all  those  gradations  of 
tint,  and  all  that  warmth  and  richness  of  tone, 
on  which  the  beauty  of  his  work  depends.  But 
it  is  the  defect  of  many  landscapes,  that  they 
are  too  dark ;  in  which  case,  the  objects  lose 
their  interest,  from  not  being  visible  but  on  very 
near  inspection.  Darkness  is  the  absence  of 
colour,  and  not,  as  many  painters  appear  to 
suppose,  a  depth  of  tone.  The  parts,  for  in- 
stance, of  a  scarlet  robe  that  are  in  strong 
shadow,  are  blacky  not  a  dark  red;  colour  is 
produced  by  light ;  and  when  the  object  is 
shaded  from  the  light,  it  is  of  course  of  no 
colour,  for  the  eflPect  must  cease  with  its  cause." 

"  It  is  the  scope,  then,  which  it  affords  to  the 
contrast  of  light  and  shade,"  said  Emily,  ^'that 
make  the  ruins  of  an  abbey  or  a  monastery  so 
much  more  beautiftil  in  a  picture  than  they 
would  be  if  entire  and  in  perfect  preservation." 

**  As  far  aa  relates  to  the  picture,"  observed 
Lady  Clavering,  "  the  same  principle  certainly 
applies  ;  but  such  ruins  as  those  which  you 
allude  to,  owe  their  chief  power  to  the  associa- 
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tions  whidi  they  awaken  in  the  vnnd,  and  the 
train  of  devotional  sentiment  which  they  inspire. 
The  imagination  is  carried  back  to  Hhe  days  of 
other  years.'  What  mysterious,  but  sublime 
emotions^  do  we  feel  in  the  first  view  of  the  ruins 
of  TiNTERN  Abbey  I  It  seems  to  breathe  the  very 
soul  o£  poetry  as  you  enter  it.  Even  the  harsh 
note  of  the  affrighted  jack-daws,  whom  ypur 
sudden  entrance  has  ^caired&om  the  iyy*covered 
walls^  gives  a  witching  charm  to  the  scene. 
Were  the  edifice  entire,  it  would  not  fail  to  be  ad- 
mired for  tibe  beauty  of  its  architecture,  and  this 
admiration  would  be  heightened  by  the  romantic 
scenery  which  surrounded  it :  but  the  feeling  thus 
excited  would  not  reach  the  heart;  the  inte- 
rest it  created  would  be  of  a  quite  different 
kind." 

"  It  is  one  of  the  many  instances,"  said  Ed- 
ward, ^^  in  which  Time  may  be  forgiven  for  the 
changes  he  has  made.  It  would  be  a  great  pity, 
however,  if  Tintern  were  to  suffer,  any  further 
decay ;  and  there  is,  happily,  no  likelihood  of  it. 
The  care  with  which  it  is  preserved  by  its  noble 
owner,  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  is  worthy  of  his 
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liberality  smd  good  taste.  Travellers  are  greatly 
indebted  to  the  gallery  'which  he  has  recently 
contrived  to  extend  round  the  whole  of  the  tipper 
part^  for  the  purpose  of  giving  strangers  the 
means  of  viewing  the  interior  of  these  beautiful 
ruins  from  every  part  with  perfect  safety.** 

Lady  Clavering,  with  a  smile  of  good  humour, 
remarked  that  '^  it  was  a  great  privilege  to  be 
able  to  stop  the  ravages  of  Time." 

**  Ah  !'*  replied  Edward,  "  he  will  be  more 
than  a  match  for  those  who  would  stem  his  pro- 
gress. The  hour  will  come  when  the  lovely 
ruins  of  Tintem  will  have  crumbled  into  dust. 
Looking  at  the  fortune  of  ancient  empires^  what 
reason  have  we  to  imagine  that  even  the  dty  of 
Xondoin  itself  will  survive  the  eternal  continuity  of 
decay  ?  What  has  become  of  the  once  populous 
and  splendid  ck;y  of  Memphis  ?  What  would 
the  revel  thtmf;  of  its  inhabitants  have  thought 
of  the  prophet  who  should  have  told  them  that 
tfec  day  would  arrive  when  no  three  travellers 
would  agree  as  to  the  actual  place  in  which  it 
stobd?    Yet  that  day  Aa*  come^    It  is  a  cheer- 
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less  truths  that  all  things  thus  perish  and  pass 
away ;  but  our  conviction  cannot  fly  from  it." 

"  You  bring  to  my  recollection,"  said  Lady 
Clavering,  "  those  philosophic  lines  of  Byron — 

*  How  peaceful  and  how  powerful  is  the  grave 
Which  hushes  all ! — a  calm,  unstormy  wave, 
Which  oversweeps  the  world.     The  theme  is  old 
Of  *  dust  to  dust,'  but  half  its  tale  untoW.'" 

"  What  a  volume  of  thought  do  these  few 
lines  contain,"  said  Emily.  "  Byron  is  my 
favourite  poet :  I  place  him,  in  my  library,  next 
to  Shakspeare." 

"  It  requires  some  courage,  my  dear  Emily," 
said  her  brother,  *^  to  make  such  a  confession^ 
considering  the  outcry  that  is  made  against  the 
moral  tendency  of  his  writings." 

"  I  think  the  accusation  most  uncharitable," 
she  replied,  "  or  I  should  not  have  sp  strongly 
expressed  my  admiration  of  him.  Those  who 
make  this  outcry  pass  by  the  numberless  pas- 
sages in  his  works  that  are  penned  in  the  highest 
strain  of  moral  feeling ;  and  pervert  what  they 
do  quote  in  the  very  worst  spirit  of  prejudice. 
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Poor  Byron  saw  very  few  kind  faces  about  him 
at  any  time.  He  was  pursued  through  life  with 
an  asperity  of  reproach  that  turned  all  his 
wannest  hopes  into  bitterness  and  disappoint- 
ment." 

"  The  calumny  with  which  he  was  so  inces- 
santly pursued,"  said  Edward,  **came  from 
those  who  stood  in  awe  of  his  censure.  A  poet 
so  liberal  in  his  opinions,  and  so  fearless  in  his 
expression  of  them,  was  sure  to  be  hunted 
down.  His  impatience  of  ^  all  the  oppressions 
which  are  done  under  the  sun,'  had  he  been 
a  writer  of  humble  rank,  that  had  his  fortune  to 
make  in  the  world,  would  have  made  his  success 
impossible.  The  generous  imptdses  of  his  mind 
in  favour  pf  all  that  was  great  and  noble,  the 
unflinching  energy  with  which  he  satirized 
whatever  was  mean  and  base,  would  have  raised 
up  a  host  of  enemies  through  which  he  never 
could  have  fought  his  way.  But  being  nobly 
born,  and  having  a  stubborn  spirit  of  independ- 
ence,  he  stood  upon  an  eminence  which  their 
shafts  coidd  not  reach." 

"I  am  afraid,  after  all,"  said  Emily,   "that 
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there  is  a  great  deal  of  ingratitude  in  the  worlds 
for  none  seem  to  fare  worse  from  it  than  those 
whose  time  and  talents  are  wholly  devoted  to  its 
service.  The  failings  of  men  of  genius^  instead 
of  meeting  with  indulgence,  are  searched  out 
and  exposed^  and  it. seems  to  extract  a  pleasure 
from  whatever  gives  them  pain.'* 

"  It  is  too  true,"  repUed  Edward;  ^^ and  what 
is  worse,  the  world's  unkindness  seems  to  have 
been  always  the  same.  The  favourites  of  nature 
are  very  rarely  the  favorites  of  fortune.  The 
inexhaustible  urn  of  destiny  would  appear  to 
be  alike  open  to  all,  and  yet  the  men  of  greatest 
genius  seem  always  to  have  drawn  the  worst 
lots." 

"The  temperament  of  genius,"  said  Lady 
Clavering,  "would  seem  upon  the  whole  to  be  un- 
favourable to  happiness.  Byron  was  one  of  those 
gifted  beings  that  the  usual  enjoyments  of  human 
life  was  not  likely  to  satisfy.  He  was  jealous  of 
being  undervalued.  Anything  like  neglect  or 
disregard  stimg  him  to  the  quick.  He  felt  the 
slight  defect  in  his  foot  as  a  drawback  on  his 
power  of  pleasing  in  female  society — the  society 
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in  which  it  was  his  greatest  ambition  to  shine. 
The  consciousness  of  this  personal  imperfection 
had  an  early  and  abiding  effect  on  his  temper. 
In  all  this  he  was  unjust  to  himself.  The  har- 
mony of  his  features,  the  fine  expression  of  his 
eye,  the  animation  which  a  mind  like  his  always 
throws  into  the  countenance,  made  the  trifling 
blemish  pass  unheeded,  which  caused  him  so 
much  fretftdness.'* 

''Could  Byron  have  been  brought  to  think 
thus,"  replied  Edward,  "  he  would  have  been  a 
much  happier,  and  a  more  amiable  man.  Men 
of  his  stamp,  though  apparently  the  favorites  of 
nature,  are  very  little  to  be  envied.  They  take 
their  estimate  of  mankind  from  too  high  a  level. 
Their  own  feelings  are  full  of  ardour;  their 
affections  are  easily  wounded,  and  their  pride 
easily  hurt.  They  exact  a  homage  from  society 
which  it  often  will  not  pay,  because  between 
common  and  uncommon  minds  there  is  no  abid- 
ing fellowship.  Genius  is  a  rare  gift;  those 
who  have  it  stand  so  much  in  the  way  of  those 
who  have  it  not,  that  they  are  sure  to  have 
enemies  on  all  sides  of  them,  who,  if  they  can- 
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not  depreciate  their  works,  will  fasten  on  their 
character.  It  was  thus  with  the  author  of  Childe 
Harold.  Lord  Byron  had  at  bottom  a  kind, 
confiding,  and  generous  disposition ;  but  he  was 
wayward,  sensitive,  and  eccentric,  and  these 
feelings,  when  the  mood  was  upon  him,  threw 
his  best  qualities  into  the  shade  :  but  they  did 
so  only  for  the  time  —  they  did  not  alter  the 
groundwork  of  his  character,  and  it  is  by  this 
that  every  man  should  be  rated,  or  he  is  not 
judged  fairly." 

'^Unfortunately  for  Byron,"  observed  Lady 
Clavering,  "his  domestic  affections  were  un- 
trained. Born  with  passions  which  required  the 
strongest  self-government,  he  was  delivered  up 
from  infancy  to  the  dominion  of  his  own  feelings 
and  his  own  fancy.  It  is  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  especially  the  latter,  that  while  we  are 
yet  young  nourish  those  sympathies  which 
link  us  in  after-life  to  all  our  fellow -beings." 

Edward  remarked  that  Byron  had  been 
charged  with  a  want  of  this  sympathy,  and  with 
taking  a  dark  and  scornful  view  of  human 
nature  ; "  but  the  charge,"  he  added,  "  is  unjust. 
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It  was  made  by  those  who  could  not  see  into 
the  inner  spirit  of  the  man.  A  somewhat 
nncharitable  estimate  of  the  human  race  is 
compatible  with  the  utmost  benevolence  towards 
the  individuals  belonging  to  it.  Such  poets  as 
the  author  of  Childe  Harold  people  the  world 
with  the  creatures  of  their  own  fancy,  and  finding 
nothing  in  the  walks  of  ordinary  life  that  at  all 
approaches  this  ideal  perfection,  they  become 
more  inclined  to  shun  intimacy  than  to  encou- 
rage it.  It  is  not  pride  that  makes  them  inac- 
cessible, but  they  cannot  waste  their  regard 
upon  every  day  acquaintance,  and  they  find 
but  few  kindred  minds  upon  which  their 
friendship  can  be  engrafted." 

"It  is  this,  I  have  no  doubt,"  said  Emily, 
*'  that  draws  upon  them  the  reproach  of  being 
misanthropical. " 

^'  It  is.  But  after  all.  Lord  Byron  was  per- 
haps more  out  of  humour  with  mankind  than 
he  ought  to  have  been.  Although  of  a  much 
higher  order  of  mind,  he  was  not  so  happily 
organised  as  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  mental 
constitution  of  the  Author  of  Waverley  made 
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him  more  companionabley  and  was  better  fitted 
to  carry  him  cheerfully  through  the  world." 

"  Do  you  consider  Byron  as  greatly  superior 
to  Sir  Walter  ?"  asked  his  Sister. 

"Unspeakably  superior,"  was  the  answer. 
"  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  Scott  was  more 
agreeable  in  general  society ;  the  habits  of  his 
mind,  and  the  course  of  reading  to  which  he  had 
been  devoted,  furnished  a  fund  of  illustrative 
anecdote,  and  supplied  him  with  ready  materials 
for  conversation;  and  having  a  most  retentive 
memory,  he  could  always  turn  these  acquisitions 
to  admirable  account.  Gifted  with  a  strong 
natural  understanding,  a  quick  discernment,  an 
elegant  and  lively  fancy,  and  possessing  withal 
great  courteousness  of  manner,  and  a  most 
affable  temper,  his  acquaintance  would  be  more 
sought  for  than  Lord  Byron's,  and  his  friend- 
ships more  numerous  and  more  lasting.  In  all 
that  relates  to  the  social  intercourse  of  life, 
whether  public  or  private,  I  should  rate  him 
much  higher;  but  as  regards  his  rank  in  the 
empire  of  intellect  his  level  will  be  very  dif- 
ferent     In  grandeur  of  conception,  in  energy 
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of  thought,  in  the  magnificent  union  of  all  that 
is  sublime  and  splendid  in  the  attributes  of  ge- 
nius^ his  distance  from  Byron  is  immeasurable." 
In  the  opinion  of  Edward  Clavering  there 
was  more  of  moral  effect  in  the  Childe  Harold 
than  in  all  the  novels  of  Sir  Walter  taken 
together  ,•  and  this  opinion  is  well  justified. 
What  lesson  is  of  deeper  importance  to  man- 
kind than  that  which  warns  them  of  the  un- 
perceived  steps  by  which  vice  gains  the  mastery 
over  virtue  ? — and  where  is  this  lesson  more 
impressively  taught  than  in  Childe  Harold? 
*  Where  does  the  hero  of  any  tale  confess  with 
more  affecting  frankness  that  his  energy  has 
been  prematurely  exhausted,  and  that  a  waste 
of  the  mental  and  bodily  vigour  of  youth  is  paid 
for  by  a  heavy  penalty  in  after  life  ?  The  author 
of  Waverley  had  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  but 
the  characters  delineated  in  his  various  works 
throw  but  little,  if  any,  useful  light  on  the 
study  of  human  nature.  They  are  amusingly 
drawn,  and  in  many  instances  are  wrought  up 
with  considerable  effect.  But  they  are,  after  all, 
but  the  oflfepring  of  a  fertile  imagination,  and 
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not  the  beings  of  real  life.  They  are  the 
creatures  of  Walter  Scott,  and  not  of  Nature. 
They  benefit  us  nothing  in  our  intercourse  with 
man  as  he  is. 

As  to  the  moral  tendency  of  his  writings,  let 
those  who  would  praise  them  on  that  ground 
point  out  wherein  it  consists,  and  in  what  part  of 
them  it  is  to  be  found.  Among  all  his  delinea- 
tions, where  do  we  find  one  individual  of  a 
strong,  reasoning,  philosophic  mind,  a  man  of 
strong  and  sturdy  intellect,  thinking  for  himself, 
and  by  whose  reflections  we  might  profit  ?  How 
many  questions  of  momentous  interest  belong  to 
our  time,  on  which  this  popular  writer  might, 
had  he  been  so  disposed,  have  thrown  valuable 
light  ?  In  the  rapid  succession  of  his  works, 
appearing  at  a  time  when  the  opinion  of  a  man 
of  intellectual  eminence,  honestly  and  earnestly 
given,  would  have  been  of  lasting  record, 
where,  in  a  single  instance,  has  he  spoke  forth 
his  convictions  ?  The  spirit  of  enquiry  was 
abroad,  and  he  did  nothing  to  assist  it.  As 
works  of  fiction,  his  writings  are,  no  doubt, 
impressive  and  entertaining ;  but  they  bear  no 
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jevidence  of  his  being  a  single  step  in  advance 
of  the  age.  The  mere  power  of  diverting  is, 
after  all,  but  a  common-place  attribute.  Whether 
we  are  amused  by  reading  a  novel  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter's, or  listening  to  a  musical  snu£f-box,  the 
effect  is  the  same.  We  are  no  wiser  at  the  end 
of  the  volume  than  at  the  end  of  the  tune.  A 
given  portion  of  time  has  been  got  rid  of  in 
both  cases,  and  their  merit  is,  in  this  respect, 
on  a  par, 

Byron  raises  the  mind  of  his  reader  to  a  bold 
and  manly  tone  of  thinking.  It  is  men  of  his 
stamp  that  leave  behind  them  the  materials 
wherewith  to  make  other  minds.  They  be- 
queath an  intellectual  treasure  to  the  great  body 
of  their  countrymen,  of  which  all  partake,  more 
or  less,  to  the  most  distant  generation.  It  may 
be  imagined  that  they  do  not  profit  the  multi- 
tude, inasmuch  as  the  writings  of  the  gifted  few 
are  beyond  their  capacity ;  but  the  fact  is  other- 
wise. True  it  is,  that  the  writings  of  such  men 
are  chiefly  read  by  the  more  intellectual  class ; 
but  the  few y  in  all  countries,  think  for  the  many. 
.The  circukting  stream  of  reason  fiuOs  its  way 
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ftadxaJty  into    '^nmAm  2X   an  rwnmfiSUBgiraA^  d^ 

tance  from  the  fonntain  head;  and  erery  writer 
who  enfisrfatens  and  enlanses  the  uti^^^rgtanrliwflr 
of  those  who  are  Krtened  to  in  aodetj,  iis- 
pfores  the  thinlnng  Cumhy  of  ercry  cJaaB.  13i6 
commnnicatian  that  is  constantly  gcnng  on  by 
means  of  conyenation  and  the  pabUc  press^  dif- 
fuses itself  by  degrees  thxongh  the  mass  oi  the 
nation^  and  constjtates,  eyentoallyxthe^inftaenoe 
of  what  is  termed  the  public  mind.  EnqniiHig 
men — men  of  strong  natiye  sense  and  shrewd 
discernment — are  to  be  £)nnd  ii^  much*  greater 
number  among  the  lower  classes  than  the  h%hep 
class  suspect.  They  mingle  more  with  the  world 
and  with  each  other;  their  occupations^  their 
interests^  their  passions,  their  purposes,  all  tend 
to  throw  them  into  the  throng  of  life,  and  to 
quiijken  their  observation  as  to  what  is  passing 
around  them..  While  struggling  with  their  own  / 
lot  of  manual  la,bour,  they  are  not  unwatchful 
of  those  who  neither  toil  nor  spin.  It  may  be : 
that  they  haye  neyer  se^n  the  w^rks  pf  Byron^ 
neither  haye  they/ seen  the  woikB  of  Bacon  pr 
of  I^ocke ;  but  the  light  of  their  mm4«  k^ 
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newrtkelesB  readied  them.  Hey  have  bene- 
fitted by  the  spread  of  intellectual  as  well  as  of 
national  wealth,  and  the  lowUness  of  their  con- 
dition has  been  raised  by  it  It  is  like  the  air 
th^  breathe;  they  know  not  ^  whence  it  cometh 
or  whither  it  goeth/'  but  their  health  is  sensibly 
benefitted  by  whaterer  tends  to  purify  it.  The 
influence  of  Lord  Byron's  writings  will  stretch 
itself  into  boundless  time.  His  indignant  hatred 
of'  oppression,  in  whatever  shape — his  strongly 
^tpressed  contempt  of  whatever  was  base  and 
sordidy  the  devotion  with  which  he  sustained 
the  spirit  of  freedom — of  that  freedom  which  is 
the  life-blood  of  all  sentient  beings,  and  with- 
out the  love  of  which  there  is  nothing  noble  or  ex- 
cellent in  our  nature — as  far  as  these  feelings  are 
Momentary  in  human  happiness,  the  great  bro- 
therhood of  mankind  is  his  debtor.  But  with  Sir 
Walter  Scott  it  is  far  otherwise.  Society  owes 
nofhing  to  him  in  the  way  of  advancement. 
Hfe  has  contributed  nothing  tbwards  enriching 
thcf  literature' of  hifil  country,  eitlier  as  a  mo- 
ralist bra  philosopheJr.  Though  his  name  will 
not  wholly  pass  a^ay,  his  popularity  will  not  be 
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lasting.  It  is  even  already  on  the  wane.  It  is 
those  writers  only  which  we  place  on  the  shelf 
of  our  library  appropriated  to  the  chosen  few- 
it  is  those  alone  whose  volumes  we  read  again 
and  again^  that  can  hold  a  place  in  the  perma* 
nent  estimation  of  the  reading  world. 

The  great  failing  of  Sir  Walter  was  the  love 
of  gain.  This  was  the  great  stimulant  of  that 
incessant  mental  exertion  which  enabled  him  to 
keep  a  supply  of  new  works  perpetually  on  his 
publisher's  counter.  He  knew  that,  among  the 
idlers  of  the  aristocracy,  in  this  age  when  all 
axe  readers,  there  is  a  perpetual  craving  after 
something  new,  and  he  took  care  to  have  some 
work,  good,  bad  or  indifferent,  always  ready  for 
the  market.  The  Edinburgh  reviewers,  who 
would  fain  have  crushed  Lord  Byron  at  the  very 
outset  of  his  poetical  career^  praised  ^^Wa- 
verley,"  as  the  production  of  a  genius  great  as 
ever  was  given  to  mortal  man.  The  author  of 
th6  northern  novels  was  their  countryman ;  ac- 
cordingly no  effort  was  spared  to  push  him  on 
to  renown.  To  whet  the  public  curiosity,  and 
thereby  to  bring  grist  to  the  mill^  he  concealed 
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his  name.  He  even  went  the  length  of  positiye 
disavowal;  and  for  this,  which  was  no  better 
than  a  trade  trick,  and  withal  not  the  most  ere* 
ditable,  he  was  magnified  into  **The  Great 
Unknown."  The  secret  of  his  paternity  was 
kept  as  long  as  the  keeping  of  it  was  profitable ; 
but  when  the  interest  ceased  the  concealment 
ceased  with  it,  and  the  idolaters  saw  in  the 
Author  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  the  being 
whom  they  had  ignorantly  worshipped. 

The  great  lesson  which  we  all  require  to  be 
taught  is,  the  moral  end  and  purpose  of  our  crea^ 
tion,  the  relation  which  we  bear  to  our  fellow- 
beings  in  society,  and  the  course  of  conduct 
which  that  relation  demands  from  us.  This 
lesson,  pregnant  with  matter  of  the  deepest  im- 
portance, is  capable  of  an  infinite  variety  of  il- 
lustrations.  There  is  no  vehicle  through  which 
it  may  not  be  made  accessible.  The  tale,  the 
novel,  every  form  which  fiction  can  assume, 
may  assist  in  making  its  truths  familiar  to  the 
heart.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  public  writer 
who,  like  Sir  Walter  Scott,  gains  a  strong  hold 
on  the  public  favour,  to  lend  his  aid  towards 
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tndnkg  Ae  yoptiLta  t^ 
which  it  te  capable.  To  pf$tft)h]l'  l£e  i&k 
that  kjr  beifore  hi^oi/^fts  ^Mtx  the  Uttiits  of  hfe 
art;  but  =  he  was  content  to  cotkiit  IS^  ^iSiii: 
m  chief  care  W<(«  to  profit  %  ^is  repiitati6^ 
while  it  lasted^  i»id  to  rekp  ks  hi^  tew^d  the 
large  bdalices  flovHhig  in  from  hi?  booki^dler. 
Howerer  faulty  might  be  the  drdne  of  hiS  bag- 
pi^,  he  was  reisblYfed  to  play  on  ^  Icing  is  the 
publfc  would  dance  to  it.  *  '    •'"     *       : 

The  lofty  aspirations  of  genius — ^thatTesohite 
spirit  of  independence  which  is  at  once  the  sym- 
bol and  the  glory  of  manhood — cannot  coexist 
with  that  desire  of  gain  which  keeps  the  mind 

*  This  ackoowledgment  is  broadly  made  in  tiie  introductory 
dialogue  between  a  Captain  and  the  Author,  which  prefaces 
the  ''Fortunes  of  Nigel:''  allusion  is  made  to  the  rapidity  of 
publication : — 

''  Captain, — I  have  but  one  thing  more  to  hint:  the  world 
say  you  will  run  yourself  out. 

**  Author, — ^The  world  say  true;  and  what  then? — ^when  they 
dance  no  longer,  I  will  no  longer  pipe :  and  I  shall  not  want 
flapping  enough  to  remind  me  of  the  apoplexy.'' 

This  is  a  sorry  confession.  In  truth  the  whole  of  this 
introductory  epistle  is  written  in  very  bad  taste — it  is  apo^ 
plectic  throughout. 
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bent  upon  lucrative  speculations.  But  if  this 
was  the  besetting  sin  of  Sir  Walter  Scott^  it 
^plies  only  to  him  as  an  author;  and  neither 
interferes  with^  nor  obscures^  his  good  qualities 
as  a  man.  With  a  mind  strictly  disciplined  by 
the  rules  of  honour^  he  was^  in  all  the  relations 
of  life,  exemplary.  His  heart  was  higher  and 
more  noble  than  his  genius ;— how  different  would 
be  our  intercourse  with  the  world  if  the  same 
could  be  said  of  all  the  talented  men  that  are  to 
be  found  in  it 
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CHAPTEEXV. 

While  Mim  Claycriiig  was  busied  in  Iier 
dresidngToom  on  the  following  morning,  tlie 
ever-welcame  knock  of  the  postman  brought 
with  it  a  letter  which  she  had  been  for  several 
days  anxiously  expecting.  Lady  Boseneath,  whose 
health  had  been  for  some  time  on  the  decline, 
had  been  recommended  by  her  physician  to  try 
a  change  of  air,  as  nature  was  likely  to  do  much 
more  for  her  than  medicine.  Ellen,  whose  own 
health  was  very  delicate,  was  never  from  the 
bed-side  of  her  mother.  Her  attention  and 
tenderness  towards  her  were  unbounded.  She 
would  suffer  no  one  to  wait  upon  her  but  her- 
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self.  She  would  rise  in  the  stillness  of  the 
nighty  and  steal  softly  into  her  bed-room  to  see 
that  the  fire  was  not  likely  to  go  out^  and  if  it 
was  low  would  place  a  few  pieces  of  coal  on 
with  her  lovely  hand  so  lightly  as  not  to  be 
heard.  Miss  Clavering,  who  knew  how  easily 
her  gentle  spirit  was  overcome,  felt  alarmed  for 
the  consequences;  but  her  fears  were  greatly 
removed  by  the  following  letter. 

"You  cannot  tell,  my  dear  Emily,  how 
happy  your  kind  letter  has  made  me.  I  was 
sadly  out  of  spirits  when  it  came,  but  I  am  now 
quite  another  creature.  I  am  delighted  to  be 
able  to  tell  you  that  Mamma  is  much  better. 
The  bracing  air  of  North  Wales  has  restored 
her  appetite.  We  have  been  now  five  weeks 
in  the  Vale  of  Llangollen:  I  never  saw  the 
vales  of  Savoy,  but  I  think  they  cannot  surpass 
this  in  the  beauty  of  its  scenery.  I  wished  for 
the  wings  of  a  bird,  that  I  might  fly  up  to  the 
top  of  Dynas  Bran ;  and  yet  it  cannot  be  very 
difficult  to  ascend,  as  I  often  see  a  group  of 
visitors,  male  and    female,   gazing    from    the 
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ciiL  I  duMMfike to  attempt  i^fiir  the 
c9[te&tof  Cbe  piQ^iect  ftom  itmvst  be  beantifQl ; 
batsy  glut  tear  woold  be  Id  ottniiig' dowriiy  as  tiie 
lookiBg'  upon  tke  depdi  I  kid  to  dmmxA  would 
mMkemy  Ibolidi  little  kead  giddy;  ie  Ibdiere 
larast  toBMentmiymM  mA  taldnj^  a  drawing  et 
it*  My  pencil  is  ahfayt  in  li^  band,  Imt  here 
efisy  Tiew  belbve  yon  is  TomaatiCy  and  every 
^ot  yoQ  come  t(^ynmmxl»  a  sabjeet  for  api^lafe: 
But  my  talent  iareryKinited:  I  ean  cmly  sketch 
any  Ktde  scene  er  object  of  nterest  diat  I  asy 
wish  to  recall  hcxeafter  to  my  lecoDectidn;  but 
von,  my  lore,  that  paint  so  beamtifally,  what 
lorely  hrndficapes  yon  woidd  make !  Oh !  what 
wDoId  I  gire  if  by  aiiy  magic  I  coidd  brii^  yon 
to  the  side  of  me  at  this  moment ! 

^  Sir  EiiBtace  Leppington  often  tafts  of  yoa  ;■ 
he  has  been  down  here  eyer  since -Chxistmaa  on 
a  Tisit  to  his  widowed  sister^  Mrs.  Osmond.  It 
is  now  four  years  since  she  lost  her  husband, 
and  is  still  only  two*and-thirty.  Efer.coonte-^ 
nance  is  so  sweetly  expressiye^  and  there  ia 
sQch  a  kindness  in  her  manner,  that  you  cannot 
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hfilp!  loving  Iter;  She  lives  qaite  in  retiremie&jk^ 
t^re  being,  very  few  with  whom  she  can  asao- 
oitte  since  Ihe  loss  o£  the  ladies  of  UangoUen, 
lady  Eleanor  Bntlet  and  Miss  Fonsonby. 
These  insepaipable  frknds  lie  buried  in  the 
same  giravej  with  their  lailh^  nudd-^eryaat» 
who  &]lowe4  their  ibrtunee  from  Ireland;  and 
tjiesame  triangular,  stone  embahns  th^  memtny. 
Sir  Edward  knew  them  intimately^  and  while 
abroad  kept  up  «  regular  ^onrespoaftdence  with 
them.  The  letters  he  received^  and  which  were 
in  an  elegant  Italian  hand>  were  always  written 
by  Miss  Ponaonby^  but  his  answers  were  ad«> 
dressed  to  both  jointlyy  as  was  the  custom  with 
aU  her  oorreapondenta.  He  has  given  us  their 
whole  history^  and  I'  never  heard  a  tale  of  real 
life  more  kd;erefiting.<  I.  «hall  keep  it  all  in  my 
memory  till  We  meet*  I  visited  the  picturesque 
little  cott^ein  which^  after  quitting  Ireland  to- 
gether^ they  had  hved  fix>m  youdi  to  age^  and  I 
wentover  eVdry  part  of  it  with  afeeling  associated 
with'  die  sacredness  off  their 'friendship.  The 
prcxipect^as  seea  through  the  pamted  glass  in  the 
dining-rooms^  has  a  very  pleasing  effect.  There  is 
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a  row  of  lime  trees  in  the  adjoining  fields  which 
were  planted  for  the  gratification  of  the  bees, 
and  a  row  of  cherry  trees  exclusively  for  the 
birds.     This  is  a  delightful  trait  Of  that  benevo- 
lence which  made  these  ladies  so  much  beloved. 
The  cottage^  which  is  situated  upon  a  beautiful 
eminence^  has  a  mo^  picturesque   effect :  the 
outward  framework^    as  well  as  a  part  of  the 
interior,  is  inlaid  with  fragtnents  of  richly-carved 
oak»   disposed  with  the  utnM>6t  taste   by  Miss 
Ponsonby  after  a  design  of  her  own,  and  exe- 
cuted with  great  skill  by  a  common  carpenter  of 
the  village.     Mrs.  Osmond  tells  me  that  all  the 
most  curious  and  valuable  pieces  of  the  ancient 
carved  work  ware   collected  in  London,   and 
presented  to  them  by  the  Duchess  of  St.  Albans, 
when  Mrs.  Coutts,  who  1xx)k  pleasure  in  aU  such 
acts  of  kindness. 

"  Mrs.  Osmond  is  a  great  reader^  and  has  an 
excellent  Hbrary.  I  find  this  a  vast  acquisition, 
as  it  contains  many  works  of  which  I  have  heard 
your  dear  brother  speak  very  highly.  I  shall 
now  have  an  opportunity  of  reading  them,  and 
I  can  then  converse  upon  them,  and  improve 
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my  judgment  by  hearing  his  opinions.  I  am 
sure  I  cannot  be  too  grateful  for  the  interest  he 
has  always  taken  in  me.  I  know  that  it  is  a 
mark  of  his  friendship  only,  but  to  have  in- 
spired that  feeling  in  a  mind  like  his^  ought  to 
content  me.  I  am  never  happier  than  when 
indulging  the  consciousness  of  it.  I  feel  that  I 
am  never  likely  to  be  more  to  him  than  I  am, 
but  that  does  not  lessen  my  affection  for  him.  I 
have  sometimes  £incied  I  could  bear  to  see  him 
married  to  another,  if  it  would  make  him  hap- 
pier, and  that  he  still  retained  the  same  esteem 
for  me.  And  yet,  at  other  times,  when  this 
idea  has  passed  through  my  mind,  I  feel  that  he 
could  not  take  the  same  interest  in  me,  and  my 
heart  sinks  within  me  at  the  thought,  and  I 
never,  when  I  can  help  it,  let  it  come  into  my 
mind.  I  fear  there  is  something  selfish  in  all 
this  at  bottom,  and  that  my  attachment  is  not  so 
elevated  and  pure  as  it  ought  to  be.  I  feel  that 
I  could  die  for  him — that  I  coidd  die  with  him 
— but  that  I  could  not  live  if  all  hope  of  his 
affection  were  lost  to  me  by  his  being  united 
with  one  to  whom  his  fate  was  linked  for  ever. 
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As  it  is,  his  regsvd,  hi$  firiendgUiv  iii«-^zie jp^  t9 
yours — everything  to  ttie.  lliero  Is  a'  cet^^ih 
undefined  hope  mAin  my  heart,  ^hfeb  pe^pe 
I  ought  not  to  indnlge^-bnt  which  I-.Sk^veFe^ 
resign*-  r.-.ir  ,:n.- 

'  ^^  Yon  will  say  it  is  a  feolish  wisk^  my  deet 
EmUy;  bnt  do  you  know  tiiere  hiKTe  be^  mo^ 
mesiUwhen  Ihave  wished  tiial  yotn:  broker  wds 
not  soi  hsadsome,  that  his  mainrkers  w^re  Idss' 
amtaib^^  and  that  his  conTersailion  was  tioi  ifidi'e 
interesting  than  the  ooaTetrdationofotherindi'? 
My  affection  for  him  would  be  quite  as  strong 
as  it  is  now — at  least  I  think  it  would^rand  I 
should  not  then  have  the  fear  which  I  now  al- 
ways have^  that  no  female  can  know  him  without 
loving  him^  and  that  some  one  among:  them^ 
with  more  pretensions  than  I  have:^  will  gain  his 
heart. 

**  Is  it  wrong,  my  dear  Emily,  to  express  mgr* 
self  thus  ?  I  can  only  unbosom  myself  to  you^ 
for  others  I  know  would  chide  me  as  if  there 
were  guiltiness  in  the  confessio&  I  have:  made^ 
and  perhaps  there  may:  and  yet  when   the 
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he^ifl  AoC  in  feuU,  why  4ilidul<d  confession  be  a 
oriQie>  and  coneealinent  a  vtrttte  7 

*^l  did  not  intend  to  touch  upon  this  subject 
wfeen  I  b^B,  but  somehor  I  taye  sUd  iato  it 
imperceptibly.  I  find  that  I  cannot  readily  put 
my  thoughts  into  writing.  It  seetns^  wh6n  I 
take  up  my  pen^  a^  if  my  feelings  could  not  be 
made  intelligible  upod  pape^.  Aoxd  yet  I  amr 
not^omantic^  for  I  aai  enrex  relucfaat  to  look 
beycmd  the  present  hour.  The  &ttire  appeanr 
to  haye  so  Ii6t}e  of  happiiieas  in  store  for  me^ 
that  I  fear  to  look  forward  to  it.^  Kmy  faacy  con^ 
jures  up— as  it  jsoinetimes  doeb— *a  kyrely  vision 
of  what  i&ay  one  day  come  td  pai^,  some  sad 
presentiment  is  sm^  to  edme  oyer  it  that  breajka 
the  spell.  ^ 

.^I  am  unwillmg!  to  ekuse  this  long  letter^  foF 
while  I  am  writing  I  seem  present  with  youy 
and  I  feel  my  spirits^  lighter  j  bu)t  my  dear  mother 
is  BO  much  better  :diat  I  odght  to  be  cheerful.* 
I  haye  so  muidi  iii  e^r  j;»  ^way  to  make  me  kappy>^ 
that  I  should  b^  a  most  ungrlteful^  girl  if  I.  were 
notteo.  ■•■^■-    '''"    '^^^^     '■■'•'■     .  :  •'';    - ,-  •••  >  ;    •  .■ 
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'^  I  am  afiraid  to  look  back  upon  what  I  have 
written^  so  I  will  fold  it  up  at  once  J 


9» 


How  many  yolames  have  been  written^  in  all 
ages^  upon  that  mysterious,  exalted,  deyotional 
sentiment,  which  we  call  Love.  A  sentiment 
which  finds  a  name  in  all  tongues^  nations^  and 
languages ;  but  in  not  one  of  them  is  any  word 
to  be  found  which  exclusively  designates  it  as 
existing  between  the  opposite  sexes,  which  is  its 
genuine  and  real  import,  and  to  which  it  ought 
to  be  held  sacred.  The  consequence  is,  that 
it  is  not  only  perpetually  confounded  with  Mend- 
ship,  but  is  used  to  express  eyery ^indefinite  feel- 
ing, whether  of  preference,  esteem,  or  inclination, 
for  which  the  poverty  of  our  vocabulary  affords 
no  other  term.  Owing  to  this  defect  of  lan- 
guage, this  expressive  word  has  an  endless 
variety  of  meanings,  and  is  employed  to  convey 
ideas  which  every  one  is  left  to  realize  in  the 
best  way  he  can.  An  intemperate  man  is  said 
to  love  his  bottle,  a  vain  woman  to  love  dress, 
a  boy  to  love  play,  and  a  child  to  love  plum- 
pudding.      This  is  truly  a  sad  affair,  but  there 
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is  no  help  for  it.  The  feeling  is  in  its  essence 
the  same^  however  vaguely  the  term  which  be- 
tokens it  may  be  applied  ;  but  its  intensity  and 
duration  vary  with  the  character  of  every 
individual.  Its  influence  on  persons  of  an  im- 
passioned temperament^  and  of  minds  highly 
susceptible,  is  widely  diflferent  from  what  it  is 
on  the  less  mercurial^  but  not  less  affectionate 
dispositions  in  which  it  developes  itself. 

Women  are  more  faithful  in  their  attachment 
than  men.  In  them  passion  is  more  pure^  and 
sinks  deeper  into  the  heart.  She  must  inspire 
a  feeling  corresponding  in  warmth  to  her  own, 
or  she. is  not  happy.  The  object  of  her  affec- 
tion is  ever  present  to  her  thoughts,  and  is 
dwelt  upon  with  an  interest  that  absorbs  every 
other.  Ellen  Roseneath  deceived  herself  when 
she  held  it  enough  for  her  happiness  to  be 
viewed  with  friendship  and  esteem.  Had  Ed- 
ward Clavering  bestowed  his  love  upon  another, 
these  sentiments,  however  ardent  and  delight- 
ful in  themselves,  would  have  appeared  cold 
and  valueless.  Her  wish  that  he  was  less 
amiable  and  less  attractive  was  not  unnatural ; 
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bat  it  10  one  among  the  many  of  thbi^  dett^ions 
wldch  the  heart  is  bo  lipt  to  ehiMHbh^-  while  the 
flite  of  itB  hopes  is  unceitain.  Had  lie  been 
less  gifted  with  those  qualities  which  ^deared 
him  to  her,  there  would  certainly  hUve  bee^ 
less  chance  of  his  loving  another,  becail^  di^re 
would  be  less  chance  of  his  captivatmg  oth^ 
hearts ;  but  she  forgot  that  but  for  thos^  qusiH* 
ties  her  own  affections  would  not  hate  been 
Won^  and  in  that  ease  some  other  fair  one  wodld 
only  have  stolen  a  prize  which  ^e  woidd  have^ 
had  no  wish  to  make  her  own. 

Ellen  Eoseneath  was  not  one  who  need  have 
feared  either  the  not  making  a  conquest,  or  the 
not  retaining  it.  There  was  a  something  in  the 
expression  of  her  face  that  was  perfectly  angelic. 
Her  clear  blue  eyes  were  full  of  lusti*^,  but  <rf 
the  mildest  radiance  :^^the  tenderness  of  her 
disposition  seemed  to  beam  through  them. 
There  was  a  repose  and  harmony  in  her  features 
that  bespoke^^  a  heart  at  peace  with  itseH^,  and 
with  all  around  ii  iThe  sylph4ike^ymmetry  of 
her  form  made  all  her  movements  graceful.  Now 
although  no  girl  ca|i  be  beautiful  and  not  know 
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it|  aay  more  than  a  man:  can  be  wealthy  and 
not  know  itj  ah^,  is  netvertheless  always  fearful 
lestlier  beauty  should  not  be  of  a  kind  to  win 
that  heart  which  alone  she  wishes  to  secure* 
£yery  female  knows  that  the  greatest  personid 
advantages  will  oftentimes  not  prevail  against  the 
caprice  of  &noy.  Human  nature  is  an  enigma 
to  which  there  is  no  key. 

The  doubts  and  fears  which  hung  oyer  the 
mind  of  £llen^  hare  be^i»  and  are  felt  by  all 
hor  862^  and  niQst  by  the  most  amiable  part  of  it% 
Some  there  are  who  wish  to  be  objects  of  gen- 
eral lenyy  and  admiration ;  they  have  a  vanity 
that  courts  every  sort  of  nourishment;  but  the 
&x  greater  number,  happily  for  themselves, 
seek  to  be  the  objects  of  esteem  and  kindness. 
Let  them  but  be  the  chosen  of  the  one  and  only 
individual  that  is  dear  to  them»  and  their  measure 
of  h^fppiness  is  full ;  they  have  no  aspirations 
bey<md«  f 

iSH£i«i;jeT9  who  waft  one  of  the  most  amiable  of 
huiq^n  beings,  and  whose  ^^hole  life  was  pure 
to  the  very  last  pulsation  of  his  heart,  has  sha* 
dewed  out,  with  his  riehly  poetic  pendl^  the 
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invisible  and  unattainable  point  to  which  love 
tends. — *'The  meeting  with  an  understanding 
capable  of  clearly  estimating  our  own ;  an  ima- 
gination which  should  enter  into  and  seize  upon 
the  subtle  and  delicate  peculiarities  which  we 
have  delighted  to  cherish  and  unfold  in  secret ; 
with  a  frame  whose  nerves,  like  the  chords  of  two 
exquisite  lyres,  strung  to  the  accompaniment  of 
one  delightful  voice,  vibrate  with  the  vibrations 
of  our  own.  *****  Hence  in  solitude, 
or  in  that  deserted  state  when  we  are  surrounded 
by  human  beings  and  yet  they  sympathise  not 
with  us,  we  love  the  flowers,  the  grass,  and  the 
waters,  and  the  sky.  In  the  motion  of  the  very 
leaves  of  spring,  in  the  blue  air,  there  is  then 
found  a  secret  correspondence  with  our  heart. 
There  is  eloquence  in  the  tongueless  wind,  and 
a  melody  in  the  flowing  brooks,  and  the  rustling 
of  the  reeds  beside  them,  which  by  their  incon- 
ceivable  relation  to  something  within  the  soul, 
awaken  the  spirits  to  a  dance  of  breathless 
rapture,  and  bring  tears  of  mysterious  tender- 
ness to  the  eyes,  Uke  the  enthusiasm  of  patriotic 
success,  or  the  voice  of  one  beloved  singing  to 
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you  alone,"* — This  is  imaginative  and  romantic, 
but  it  is  the  language  of  a  heart  which  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  world  has  not  reached.  It  is 
suited  to  the  ideal  beings  embalmed  in  the  ex- 
quisite fancies  of  the  poet^  but  the  creatures  of 
clay  have  no  conception  of  it ;  and  it  is  well  they 
have  not.  The  business  of  life  could  not  go  on 
if  the  feelings  of  the  majority  of  mankind  were 
not  as  earth-born  as  they  are.  It  is  the  nature 
of  all  enthusiasm,  whether  of  joy  or  sorrow,  to  be 
evanescent  and  transitory.  Youth  is  said  to  be 
the  happiest  season  of  Ufe ;  and  perhaps,  upon 
the  whole,  it  is  so,  for  every  hope  of  the  future 
is  Aill  of  promise,  and  there  is  nothing  painful 
in  the  remembrance  of  the  past.  But  as  we  go 
on  in  Ufe,  the  illusions  of  hope  vanish  one  after 
another,  and  leave  nothing  behind  them  but  a 
cold  and  dull  reality. 

It  is  the  absence  of  all  forethought  that  makes 
the  period  of  youth  delightful.  The  joyous 
flow  of  animal  spirits — the  innocence  of  heart 
— ^the    susceptibility  of   impression — the    very 

*  Shelley's  Essays  and  Letters  from  Abroad.    Edited  by 
Mrs,  Shelley.    Vol.  1.  p.  166. 
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air  of  the  downs  over  which  we  bound  with  a 
step  that  never  tires,  has  a  freshness  in  it  which 
it  never  seems  to  have  when  we  are  young  no 
longer.  The  growth  of  the  mind  brings  re- 
flection with  it,  and  with  reflection  comes  care, 
and  solicitude,  and  anxiety.  We  see  deceit  and 
dissimulation  on  all  sides  of  us ;  our  better  feel- 
ings  graduaUy  wear  away-tiie  world  of  imagi- 
nation  loses  its  charm,  and  our  days  become  a 
wearisome  routine.  -' 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

DfXAMEBE,  after  the  departure  of  Timon  for 
Stutgard,  was  preparing  to  leave  Paris.  He 
had  been  absent  much  longer  than  he  had  at 
first  intended^  and  was  anxious  to  find  him- 
self once  more  in  the  atmosphere  of  London. 
Not  that  the  atmosphere  of  that  metropolis 
had  in  itself  any  peculiar  charm^  but  it  was  the 
abode  of  the  Claverings.  Edward  was  there^ 
and  the  sister  of  Edward  was  there  also^  and 
within  that  small  circle  was  comprehended  all 
the  society  that  was  essential  to  his  happiness. 
His  intimacy  with  that  amiable  family  had 
groMm  up  from  boyhood ;  during  the  vacationsj 
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both  at  Eton  and  at  Oxford,  he  had  always  made 
a  part  of  it. 

Those  feminine  attractions  which  are  the 
most  deeply  felt,  are  not  those  which  are  the 
most  easily  described.  This  remark  applies  to 
Emily  Clavering.  There  are  looking-glasses 
that  may  have  reflected  faces  of  more  radiant 
beauty,  but  never  one  that  beamed  with  an  ex- 
pression more  intellectual.  A  pleasing  smile  is, 
of  all  female  spells^  the  most  enchanting;  it 
threw  over  the  countenance  of  Emily  a  loveli- 
ness that  was  angeUc.  Her  manner,  with  all  its 
earnestness,  was  playful ;  and  there  was  a  sweet- 
ness in  her  voice  that  made  her  slightest  obser- 
vations interesting.  It  was  impossible  to  have 
been  so  much  in  her  society  as  Delamere  had 
been  without  being 

"  —  taught 
A  lesson  not  to  be  unlearned/' 

and  which,  in  this  world  of  wisdom,  is  perhaps 
the  only  lesson  worth  learning. 

Delamere  had  never  professed  himself  the 
lover  of  Emily.    According  to  the  prescribed 
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rules  of  novel- writings  he  ought  long  since  to 
have  thrown  himself  at  her  feet;  but  he  would 
as  soon  have  thought  of  throwing  himself  from 
the  Monument.  There  was  a  something  in  the 
structure  of  his  mind  not  suited  to  a  formal  de^ 
claration  of  love.  According  to  him^  a  real 
affection  was  of  slow  growth,  and  did  not  re- 
quire that  any  burst  of  enthusiasm  should  an- 
nounce its  maturity.  He  had  sat  beside  her 
when  engaged  with  her  pencil,  and  she  never 
failed  to  ask  his  opinion  when  any  doubt  occurred 
to  her  as  to  its  colouring  or  general  effect. 
When  she  sat  down  to  the  piano -forte,  her 
music  book  seemed  to  open,  as  it  were  by  magic, 
on  some  air  by  Paisello,  or  some  sonata  of  Sebas- 
tian Bach,  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
admire ;  and  when  he  took  the  tenor  in  a  duet 
or  a  glee,  which  he  sometimes  did,  her  vocal 
execution  seemed  more  perfect,  and  she  cer- 
tainly entered  with  more  spirit  into  the  feelings 
of  the  composer.  Miss  Clavering  had  been 
seduced  into  the  brilliant  style  of  playing  not 
only  by  her  own  remarkable  power  of  execution, 
but  by  the  high  estimation  in  which  that  style 

VOL.    II.  p 
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was  held,  as  well  by  amateurs  as  by  distrnguished 
professors.  At  a  party  one  evening,  at  which 
Delamere  was  present,  a  lady  of  great  repute  as 
a  pianist  sat  down  to  the  instrument,  and  played 
the  lichnowsky  sonata  of  Beethoven  with  a 
dazzUng  rapidity  that  was  truly  wonderful. 

"  Divinely  played,"  said  one  of  the  party, 
coming  up  to  Delamere,  who  was  conversing 
with  Emily;  "this  shewa  what  may  be  done 
by  the  piano-forte." 

Delamere  nodded  assent,  not  caring  to  inti- 
mate any  difference  of  opinion ;  but  when  again 
left  alone  with  Emily,  he  expressed  his  senti- 
mentis  without  reserve. 

"As  to  showing  what  may  be  done  by  the 
pianoforte,  it  shews  what  may  be  done  upon  it 
with  ten  fingers,  but  nothing  more.  If  music  had 
no  other  end  than  to  exhibit  the  manual  dexterity 
of  the  performer,  it  would  not  deserve  to  rank 
higher  as  an  art  than  any  other  sleight  of  hand. 
In  what  we  have  just  heard,  the  beautiful 
thoughts  of  Beethoven  were  all  dispersed  in 
air.  They  were  sacrificed  to  display.  As 
a  performance,  it  was  a  specimen  of  marvel- 
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lous  execution  j  but  as  embodying  the  concep- 
tion^ the  genius,  the  inspiration  of  that  great 
composer,  it  was  a  complete  failure."  Emily 
felt  the  truth  and  force  of  these  remarks,  and 
from  that  evening  she  gave  up  the  brilliant 
school  for  the  intellectual. 

There  was  a  silent  deference  in  all  this  to  the 
judgment  of  Delamere,  which,  in  the  intercourse 
of  the  heart,  is  more  expressive  than  language. 
The  eye  speaks  not  audibly, 'and  yet  it  tells 
when  "love  is  met  with  love,"  as  plainly  as 
any  confession  to  which  words  can  give  utter- 
ance. 

No  girl  can  long  love  a  man  without  his 
knowing  it.  The  utmost  modesty  of  mind,  and 
the  purest  innocence  of  heart,  are  of  no  avail 
to  keep  the  secret.  The  manner,  the  look,  the 
mode  of  expression — all  will  betray  it.  And 
why  should  it  not  be  so  ?  The  sentiment,  in  its 
purity,  is  an  emanation  from  heaven,  and  why 
should  it  be  concealed  ?  Take  away  the  sexual 
aflfections,  and  what  is  there  to  give  elasticity  to 
the  springs  of  life  ?  That  philosophy  is  worth 
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madaag  Aat  woold  xedoce  di  die  lofelj  folbge 
cf  BsiCBre  to  a  bmdfiil  <if  dried  lesres. 

Sdanere  bad  ptociired  iob  ptasport;  btit  be- 
fore  depnti^  be  sit  down  to  amMmnoe  bit 
naniiig  in  a  letter  to  3fi»  darering,  enclosed 
in  an  enTelope  to  ber  brodier.  Sodtofmyfidr 
readers  as  eiqiect  to  see  a  lore-episde  after  the 
Bosl  appiofed  farm  Yn&  be  sordj  dkappointed. 
Tbere  is  not  a  ttace  of  diat  ddBiara  wbicb  de- 
notes tbe  tender  passion  to  be  found  in  it.  Erery 
mind  bas  its  own  mode  of  tboogl^  and  feeling. 
One  point  is  certain — diat  Entity  Taloed  bis  oof*- 
respondence  as  characteristic  cf  the  writer;  this 
it  was  that  made  it  dear  to  her.  It  wotdd  have 
lost  aD  its  interest  had  it  orerflowed  with  ado- 
ration. 

"  I  am  a  scribe  worse  than  all  the  Pharisees  ; 
but  I  shonld  not  have  delayed  writing  so  long, 
bad  it  not  been  that  I  wished  to  fix  the  day  fbat 
I  should  be  in  London.  Timon  set  off  last 
Thursday-Tfeek  for  Crermaiiy  ;  Tie  prolonged  his 
stay  in  '^^ktto  the  last  hour.  I  am  not  aware 
of  the  immediate  engagement  which  called  him 
away  ;  but  I  imderstand  it  is  of  a  kind  that  Is 
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Ukely  to  occasion  his  absence  for  a  year  or  two. 
Nothing  but  his  society  could  haye  detained  me 
h^e  so  long.  Not  but  that  I  found  much  to  be 
pleased  with  in  the  Parisian  circles:  there  is 
more  warmth,  more  energy,  and  more  true- 
heartedness,  than  among  the  same  drawing-room 
class  in  England.  You  are  pretty  sure  to 
find,  in  every  mked  company  in  France,  many 
reflectiye  and  talented  females,  in  conversing  with 
whom  every  thought  may  be  shaped  into  words, 
and  the  mind  of  each  may  shew  itself  as  it  is, 
with  all  its  lights  and  shadows.  It  is  quite 
otherwise  on  our  side  the  water :  we  are  habi- 
tually cold  and  conventional;  conversation  can 
only  flow  unchecked  upon  common-place  topics ; 
you  may  judge  a  little  of  the  head,  but  you  can 
see  nothing  of  the  heart.  I  have  heard  it 
affirmed  by  many  that  the  French,  though  more 
polite  and  courteous  than  we  are,  are  not  sincere. 
Tlus  is  one  of  those  many  assertions  which, 
when  you  come  to  examine  it,  has  no  real  mean* 
ing.  In  the  common  intercourse  of  life  we  do 
not  look  for  what  is  termed  fidelity  in  friendship. 
Your  sex  may  fairly  exact  it  from  us,  but  not 
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0ar  own.    Towards  a  female  to  whom  we  are 
devotedly  attached  we  feel  that  we  could  live 
with  her^  and  her  alone^  in  the  most  sequestered 
spot — ^that  she  is  to  us  the  whole  of  existence ; 
'all  that  gives  life  jto  live.'     This  is  never  felt 
towards  a  man :  the  attachment  between  females 
is  more  exclusive^  more  constant^  and  more  roman- 
tic than  between  men.  The  crosses  and  controver- 
aes  of  the  world  divide  our  sex  from  each  other; 
self-interest  throws  them  perpetually  into  oppo- 
site directions.    To  accuse  a  whole  people^  who 
are  proverbially  attentive  and  affable  to  strangers^ 
with  want  of  sincerity,  is  the  height  of  injustice; 
and  the  English  ought,  of  all  nations,  to  be  the 
last  to  make  the  charge. 

"  The  journey  of  life,  through  whatever 
countries  we  pass,  is  very  much  what  we  our- 
selves please  to  make  of  it.  Everything  de- 
pends on  the  disposition  we  carry  about  with  us ; 
as  we  go  forward,  if  we  find  much  to  enjoy,  we 
shall  also  find  something  to  endure ;  but  cheer- 
fulness and  good-nature  will  make  the  rough 
places  plain.  I  remember,  Emily,  to  have 
heard  you  remark,  that  the  mind  depends  much 
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for  its  happiness  on  the  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  often  on  the  scenery  immediately  before 
us.  I  have  many  times  proved  the  truth  of  this 
remark  since  I  have  been  away,  and  have  turned 
to  your  last  letter  but  one,  in  which  you  say — 
*Who,  when  standing  on  an  eminence  with  a 
rich  landscape  extended  on  every  side,  does  not 
feel  their  bosom  glow  with  love  towards  that 
Being  whose  power  fills  all  space  ?  These  are 
moments  when  all  nature  seems  filled  with  the 
inspiration  of  virtue;  when  all  our  sensations 
partake  of  the  stillness  and  beauty  of  the  scenery 
that  surrounds  us.' — You  must  often,  I  think, 
have  been  inspired  by  such  a  feeling  as  this 
when  painting  some  of  your  own  lovely  land- 
scapes. 

*^I  learn  from  your  brother  Edward,  that 
everything  is  settled  preparatory  to  his  taking 
his  seat  in  parliament.  I  am  glad  of  it.  He 
will  carry  with  him  that  integrity  which  is  the 
substance  of  manhood;  but  it  is  a  niaterial 
which  statesmen  are  not  much  accustomed  to 
work  with,  there  being  a  very  slender  supply  in 
the  market.     He  has  a  good  store,  and  he  will 
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need  the  whole  of  it.  I  expect  to  be  toldy  on 
my  return^  that  I  ought  to  follow  his  example ; 
bnt  I  am  content  to  admire  it*  ^  Time,  leisure, 
health,  independence — ^these  are  to  me  treasures 
that  have  no  exchangeable  value.  The  soirees 
of  the  House  of  Commons  are  not  made  up  of 
parties  to  my  taste :  I  am  too  much  a  lover  of 
fresh  air.  Were  I  to  join  them  night  after 
nighty  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  diere  is  any  sub- 
terranean passage  to  the  other  world,  I  should 
speedily  find  it. 

"Timon  intends,  when  he  returns  from 
Stutgard,  to  take  up  his  residence  in  London. 
Though  shunning  communion  with  strangers, 
his  character,  to  those  who  possess  his  confi- 
dence, is  interesting  in  the  highest  degree.  His 
mind  teems  with  thought ;  but  there  is  nothing 
metaphysical  in  it,  for  he  has,  happily,  no  fond- 
ness for  metaphysics.  This  world,  which  to 
many  is  a  delusive  dream,  is  to  him  an  impe- 
rishable reality.  That  some  dark  doud  has 
passed  over  his  affections,  may  be  discovered 
from  the  remarks  that  occasional^  faU  from  him. 
'  As  we  advance  in  the  journey  of  life/  said  he. 
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one  day,  when  we  were  wandering  over  the 
gardens  of  Versailles — 'a  moomful  change 
comes  over  our  feeKngs  and  opinions.  We 
break  to  pieces  the  idols  which  formerly  we 
worshipped.  The  ideal  scenery  of  youth  fades-; 
its  beauty  passes  away,  and  what  we  once 
loyed,  we  love  no  more.  It  is  not  so  with  all 
minds :  some  are  bright  and  lively  to  the  last 
This  is  constitutional ;  but  be  our  structure 
what  it  may,  there  are  some  events  whidi, 
when  they  happen,  the  charm  of  existence  is 
gone.'— His  spirits  were  evidently  depressed, 
but  this  depression  did  not  alter  the  firmness  of 
his  tone.  His  words,  however,  clearly  bore 
reference  to  some  deep  wrong  that  he  had  suf- 
fered, or  some  deep  loss  he  had  sustained.  I 
was  the  more  impressed  with  this  conviction, 
when  retTUning. again  to  the  subject,  he  said,  in 
a  tone  of  great  earnestness,  ^  What  a  miracle 
is  human  life  ! — and  what  a  being  is  Man,  that 
stands  at  the  head  of  it!  All  the  books  that 
ever  were  written  relate  more  or  less  to  both, 
and  yet  how  little  do  we  know  of  either?  We 
are  all  strangers  in  a  strange  land.  Not  strangers 
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to  Others  only,  but  to  ourselves.  We  die  before 
we  haye  learned  the  purpose  for  which  we  were 
bom.  We  come  into  existence  we  know  not 
how,  and  our  ashes  are  dispersed  we  know  not 
where.  Here  is  work  cut  out  for  our  medi- 
tation to  the  end  of  time ;  and  yet  philosophers 
have  hitherto  made  nothing  of  it,  nor  ever  will. 
The  very  material  of  meditation  is  thought; 
itself  the  greatest  miracle  of  all.' — ^You  will 
easily  perceive  that  one  who  can  think  thus 
deeply,  has  a  mind  of  no  common  mechanism. 
It  is,  however,  only  with  a  seledt  few  that  he 
jdelds  thus  to  the  current  of  his  feelings. 
Edward  will  be  delighted  with  him.  He  has 
more  than  once  expressed  his  regret  that  his 
short  stay  when  last  in  London  prevented  his 
forming  a  stronger  intimacy  with  your  family,  of 
all  the  members  of  which  he  speaks  most  higlily." 
The  above  letter  will  serve  to  shadow  out 
the  nature  of  Delamere's  regard  for  Miss  Cla- 
vering.  Some  of  my  female  readers  may  per- 
haps refuse  the  name  of  love  to  the  sentiment 
which  animated  him  ;  but  young  ladies  may 
depend  upon  it  that  passion  and  enthusiasm  are 
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by  no  means  essential  ingredients  in  a  lasting 
attachment.  If  their  heads  have  been  turned  by 
novel-reading,  it  will  take  them  some  time  to 
digest  this  truth ;  but  time  will  confirm  it.  A 
man  who,  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  is  in  haste 
to  verify  a  fact  by  swearing  to  it,  may  well 
bring  his  veracity  into  suspicion.  The  same 
holds  good  in  the  afiairs  of  the  heart ;  ardent 
asseverations,  and  oaths  of  eternal  constancy,  bear 
the  semblance  of  love,  but  are  not  the  proofs  of  it. 
I  would  advise  every  sentimental  female  that  has 
left  boarding-school,  to  note  down  this  remark 
in  her  Album.  It  may,  one  day  or  other,  be  of 
use  to  her. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Delamere  arrived  within  a  few  days  after 
his  lefter^  and  was  received  by  the  Claverings 
with  the  most  cordial  and  affectionate  welcome. 
Every  one,  in  rejoining  the  circle  of  his  friends, 
after  a  lengthened  absence,  has  usually  much 
news  to  hear,  and  much  to  relate.  One  piece 
of  intelligence,  which  somewhat  surprised  him, 
was  the  marriage  about  to  be  consummated  be- 
tween Lady  Roseneath  and  Sir  Edward  Lep- 
pington.  They  had  been  much  in  each  other's 
society  while  at  Llangollen:  they  had  talked 
over  "  the  days  of  other  times ;"  and  we  know 
how  much  all  hearts  are  affected  by  the  influ- 
ence of  old  associations.   There  was  nothing  un- 
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desirable  in  the  match  on  either  side.  The 
frequent  discourses  which  they  had  held  together 
on  the  subject  of  religion,  had  served  to  en- 
lighten the  mind  of  Lady  Roseneath  on  a  sub- 
ject upon  which  it  most  required  to  be  en- 
lightened. She  had  wholly  ceased  to  interlard 
her  conversation  with  texts  of  Scripture.  The 
pressure  of  zeal  and  mysticism  being  removed, 
her  natural  good  sense  had  room  to  expand. 
Her  mind  gradually  opened  itself  to  the  con- 
viction, that  the  only  acceptable  worship  in  the 
sight  of  Heaven  is  shewn  by  those  acts  of  bene«> 
volence  and  goodness  to  our  fellow  creatures, 
which  shew  that  we  are  worshippers  *^  in  spiril 
and  in  truth;" — that  the  fulfilment  of  our  moral 
and  social  duties  is  the  proper  employment  of 
life — that /ai^A  has  been,  in  all  ages,  the  crea- 
ture of  priestcraft — and  that  the  divine  impress 
is  never  stamped  but  upon  an  honest  and  up- 
right heart. 

How  many  thousands  are  there  in  the  relir 
gious  world — ^in  the  political  world — in  the 
literary  world — ^in  the  world  of  fiishion — ^and 
the  various  other  worlds — who  would  give  xip 
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opinions  which  they  know  to  be  wrong,  but  for 
the  shame  of  retracting  them.  Lady  Koseneath 
had  no  such  scruples ;  she  did  not  hesitate  to 
avow  the  alteration  that  had  taken  place  in  her 
sentiments,  and  having  so  done,  she  bid  adieu  to 
Lady  Milverton,  and  retired  at  once  from  the 
Calvinistic  circle  whose  gloomy  tenets  she  had 
unreflectingly  embraced.  Her  health,  both 
physical  and  moral,  was  bettered  by  the  change. 
Her  mind  was  relieved  from  a  weight  of  pious 
perplexity,  and  she  was  immeasurably  happier. 
It  was  like  emerging  from  a  darksome  sepulchre 
into  a  pure  air  scented  by  the  freshness  of  the 
field-flowers. 

If  knowledge  goes  on  spreading  itself  throi^h 
all  classes,  as  it  has  done  of  late,  common-sense 
will  very  soon  become  too  strong  for  orthodoxy. 
At  present  we  are  brought  into  the  world  with  the 
mill-stone  of  theology  about  our  necks.  With- 
out this  universal  training,  tithes  could  never 
have  stood  their  ground,  nor  Bishops  with 
princely  revenues  have  preached  contentment 
to  the  poor.  The  church  has  ever  been  the 
fiercest  opponent  of  free  enquiry;  it  has  pur- 
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sued — even  to  death,  when  it  had  the  power — 
every  one  who  had  the  capacity  to  discover 
truth,  and  the  courage  to  assert  it.  Hypocrisy 
holds  dominion  from  the  central  point  to  the 
entire  round  of  the  circumference.  The  Curate 
stifles  every  opinion  not  acceptable  to  the  Rector; 
the  Rector,  in  his  turn,  suffers  no  sentiment  to 
escape  him  that  may  be  unpalatable  to  the 
Bishop.  It  fares  no  better  with  the  flock.  The 
church  measures  a  man's  worth  by  his  creed. — 
"  Rehearse  the  articles  of  thy  belief !" — by  that 
you  must  stand  or  fall. 

Even  the  deeply-interesting  subject  of  Na- 
tional Education,  as  debated  in  parliament,  what 
has  it  produced  ?  Has  it  excited  any  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  clergy  of  the  establishment  to 
promote  an  object  upon  which  the  whole  bent  of 
society,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  depends  ?  No ! 
— the  old  outcry  of  "the  Church  is  in  danger," 
is  circulated  into  every  hole  and  corner  of  the 
kingdom.  It  is  to  this  eternal  chorus  that  all 
their  clerical  harps  are  tuned.  They  insist  upon 
taking  the  work  of  education  into  their  own 
hands.   ,  They  will  have  a  compulsory  system  of 
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spiritual  iottructixm,  or  they  will  hare  none.  It 
matters  not  to  tfaem  what  was  the  practical  aim 
and  object  of  Chrisdanitjr,  or  of  the  precepts 
and  example  of  its  Founder.  Their  concern  is 
with  the  articles  of  the  Chmch  of  England; 
and  thejr  will  put  their  extinguisher  upon  what- 
ever Hgbt  does  not  proceed  from  the  thirty-nine 
branches  of  their  own  candelabra. 

Instead  of  impressing  upon  the  minds  of  the 
risnig  generation  those  trains  of  thoi^ht  that 
awaken  the  spirit  of  rectitude,  of  kindness,  of 
good- will— instead  of  fixing  cm  their  remem- 
brance that  greatest  of  truths,  that  we  are  all  fed 
by  the  same  common  Father  ;  and  taking  pains 
to  cement  those  ties  by  which  He  has  bound  us 
together,  our  church  clergy  take  the  exactly 
opposite  course.  They  begin  the  work  of  in^t 
instruction  by  destroying  all  the  kindlier  instincts 
of  nature  at  the  outset.  Protestant  child|:en 
must  not  learn  to  read  and  write  under,  the 
same  roof  with  the  child  of  a  Catholic.  A  boy 
schooled  in  the  Church  Catechism,  must  under 
no  circumstances  learn  to  cast  accounts  at  the 
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same  desk^  or  play  at  bat  and  ball  in  the  same 
play-ground  with  the  son  of  a  Dissenter  ! 

And  yet,  with  all  this  intolerance,  the  Church 
of  England  is  the  great  nursery  of  methodism. 
Its  doctrines  are  the  glory  of  the  conventicle. 

The  weaker  sex,  from  their  timid  and  con* 
fiding  nature,  are  far  the  most  easily  wrought 
upon  by  hypocrites  and  enthusiasts,  claiming  to 
be  eminently  religious.  The  mind  of  Lady 
Roseneath  had  been  at  times  painfully  bewil- 
dered by  the  doctrines  on  the  belief  of  which 
she  had  been  made  to  rest  her  only  hope  of 
salvation.  When  she  applied — ^as  she  often  did 
with  great  earnestness — to  her  pastor  for  their 
explanation,  the  ever-ready  answer  was  always 
repeated  : — "  They  are  above  our  reason,  and 
are  received  through  faith  alone."  She  one 
day  alluded  to  this  in  a  conversation  with  Sir 
Eustace,  being  anxious  lest  she  should  have  re- 
jected the  truth  through  a  want  of  reliance  on 
the  efficacy  of  divine  grace.* 

*  In  the  instance  of  the  amiable  poet  Cowpsm,  we  have  a 
pathetic  picture  of  the  depth  of  despair  to  which  a  pioua  mind 
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Sir  Edward  gave  her  his  sentiments  with  the 
utmost  frankness.     ^^  If/'  said  he» '' possessing  a 

maj  be  dmen  by  a  penrerted  view  of  religion.  Tender  and 
•oiceptible  even  to  effeminacy,  and  having  none  of  that 
•df-supporting  strength  which  enables  a  man  to  bring  his  belief 
fearlessljto  the  toochstone  of  reason,  and  to  reject,  as  sporions, 
an  that  will  not  bear  the  test,  we  find  him  resorting  to  the  most 
pitifol  expedients  to  relieye  himself,  if  possible,  from  the 
perpetual  doobts  and  fears  which  at  length  drove  him  to  in- 
sanity. What  a  melancholy  evidence  of  this  does  the  following 
confession  disclose. 

"  Having  an  obscure  notion  of  fhe  eflEicacy  of  fiiitii,  I  resolv- 
ed upon  an  ezperimoit  to  prove  whetiier  I  had  fidth  or  not. 
For  this  purpose  I  resolved  to  repeat  the  Creed ;  when  I  came 
to  the  second  period  of  it,  all  traces  of  the  former  were  stmck 
out  of  my  memory,  nor  could  I  recollect  one  syllable  of  the 
matter.  While  I  endeavoured  to  recover  it,  and  when  just 
upon  the  point,  I  perceived  a  sensation  in  my  brain,  like  a 
tremulous  vibration  in  all  the  fibres  of  it.  By  this  means  I 
lost  the  words  in  the  very  instant  when  I  thought  to  have 
laid  hold  of  them.  This  threw  me  into  an  agony  ;  but  growing 
a  little  calmer,  I  made  an  attempt  for  the  third  time  ;  here 
again  I  failed  in  the  same  manner  as  before. 

**  I  considered  it  as  a  supernatural  interposition  to  inform 
me  that  having  sinned  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  I  had  no  lon- 
ger any  interest  in  Christ,  or  in  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit.  Being 
assured  of  this,  with  the  most  rooted  conviction,  I  gave  my- 
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fair  portion  of  good  sense,  you  are  told  of  any  doc- 
trine, that  its  mystery  is  unfathomable,  why  should 
you  consult  the  preacher  ?  K  it  is  above  reason^ 
he  is  no  wiser  on  the  subject  than  yourself,  and  his 
teaching  is  useless.  To  pretend  that  we  are 
obUged  to  believe  what  we  cannot  comprehend, 
is  the  most  preposterous  assertion  that  ever  was 
palmed  upon  human  weakness.  The  fact  lies 
exactly  the  other  way  ;  the  more  unaccountable 
any  thing  appears  to  the  common  understand- 
ing of  mankind,  the  stronger  is  the  evidence  re- 
quired to  establish  it." 

^^It  would  seem  so,  certainly,"     said  Lady 

self  up  to  despair.  I  felt  a  sense  of  burning  in  my  heart, 
like  that  of  real  fire,  and  concluded  it  was  an  earnest  of  those 
eternal  flames  which  would  soon  receive  me.  I  laid  myself 
down  howling  with  horror,  while  my  knees  smote  against  each 
other."* 

What  are  we  to  think  of  a  system  of  religious  doctrine 
which  begets  all  this  mental  perplexity  and  moral  wretchedness  ? 
What  rational  conception  can  we  form  of  "  piety  and  godli- 
ness," thus  false  in  their  essence,  and  frightful  in  their  effects  ? 

♦  Life  and  Works  of  William  Cowper,  by  Robert  Southey,  Esq.  LL.D. 
V.  I,  p.  136. 
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Boteneath ;  ^  and  yet  the  preachers  of  the 
Church  of  England  teach  vts,  that  without  £uth 
talTation  is  impossible/' 

''  The  Church  of  England/'  replied  Sir  Eus- 
tace^ **  is  inwardly,  and  in  its  essence,  the  same 
at  this  day  as  in  the  days  of  Henry  the  Eighth : 
but  the  popular  mind  throughout  England  has, 
since  that  period,  undergone  a  thorough  change, 
while  her  spiritual  rulers  hare  remained,  to  the 
inmost  hearty  the  same.  The  priests  of  every 
religion  hare  always  made  faith  the  fundamental 
virtue ;  they  knew  that  doctrines  placed  above 
reason  are  safe  from  refutation.  It  was  this 
that  gave  them  the  hold  upon  the  minds  of  men; 
their  great  object  was  to  get  themselves  looked 
up  to  with  reverence  as  the  interpreters  of  the 
Divine  will.  They  taught  only  such  doctrines 
as  it  suited  their  interest  to  teach ;  to  examine 
them  was  denounced  as  the  height  of  pride  and 
impiety ;  to  disbelieve  them  was  heresy,  which 
was  held  up  as  the  greatest  of  crimes;  and  if 
the  sceptic  did  not  publicly  abjure  bis  heretical 
tenets,  the  Sheriflf  was  bound  by  law — the  law  of 
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the  Church  of  England — to  commit  the  unhappy 
victim  to  the  flames.  Every  mode  of  faith  has 
its  mysteries,  and  where  there  is  darkness  there 
is  no  end  of  imposition ;  but  the  Grospel  is  a  sys- 
tem of  moral  truth,  and  in  moral  truth  all  is  in- 
telligible. It  is  the  voice  of  God  speaking  to  the 
whole  world  of  man." 

There  was  a  forcefulness  of  truth  in  this, 
which  seemed  to  let  in  new  light  upon  the  mind 
of  the  hearer. 

"Goodness  of  heart,"  added  Sir  Eustace,  "is 
the  spirit  of  Christianity.  Godliness  may  be  a 
mask,  and  the  professor  of  it  a  hypocrite ;  but 
in  integrity,  in  uprightness,  in  virtue,  there  can 
be  no  deception ;  if  these  do  not  bring  peace  to 
the  heart,  what  is  religion,  and  where  is  the 
consolation  of  a  well-spent  life  V^ 

Much  more  passed  before  the  conversation 
terminated.  Other  questions  were  asked,  and 
were  answered  with  equal  clearness.  There  is 
an  eloquence  in  sound  thought  that  makes  its 
way  to  the  heart.  It  made  an  impression  on 
the  miud  of  Lady  Boseneath  never  to  be 
effaced. 
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It  Is  the  mental  empire  of  man  that  mles  the 
destiny  of  womankind.  Delamere  was  told  the 
secret  of  another  onion  which  was  about  to  take 
place — a  union  of  still  deeper  interest  than  that 
of  Lady  Boseneath  with  Sir  Eustace  Leppington. 
Her  daughter  was  soon  to  be  led  to  the  altar  by 
Edward  Clavering.  This  was  an  event  the 
intelligence  of  which^  though  unexpected,  did 
not  surprise  him ;  but  he  could  not  help  enquir- 
ing of  Emily,  how  it  came  to  pass  that  he  now 
for  the  first  time  had  any  intimation  of  it. 

**The  secret  was  not  in  my  keeping/*  said 
Emilv. 

m 

"But  it  was  not  even  whispered  to  me  by 
Edward,  and  the  secret  must  have  been  within 
his  knowledge." 

"  You  men  are  strange  creatures,"  she  replied, 
with  a  bewitching  smile ;  ^^  I  suppose  the  con- 
fession makes  the  heart  beat  so  quick,  that  it 
is  always  delayed  till  the  eleventh  hour." 

*'  That  is  one  way  of  accounting  for  it,  cer- 
tainly," replied  Delamere;  "but  through  what 
medium  did  it  escape  at  last  ?" 
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*^  Oh !  a  love  secret,"  said  Emily,  laughing, 
"  is  like  ether ;  take  what  pains  you  will  to  con- 
fine it,  it  imperceptibly  evaporates." 

"  Well, "  replied  Delamere,  "  let  it  have 
exhaled  how  it  may,  it  is  long  since  I  have 
heard  anything  that  has  given  me  such  real 
pleasure,  for  a  happier  union  could  not  have 
been  made  on  either  side;  there  are  not  two 
beings  on  earth  better  formed  for  each  other." 

"I  was  sure  you  would  think  so,  perhaps; 
but  for  that ^"  she  paused. 

^'  Pray  finish  your  sentence,  my  dear  Miss 
Clavering." 

^^  I  was  going  to  say  that  but  for  that  I  should 
have  hesitated  in  taking  the  step  I  did,  but  I 
felt  assured  that  as  the  best  and  most  valued  of 
my  brother's  firiends  you  would  not  think  I  did 
wrong.  A  few  words  will  explain  the  sudden- 
ness with  which  the  intelligence  came  upon  you. 
Ellen  Roseneath  and  myself  had  never  till  lately 
been  at  so  great  a  distance  from  each  other  as 
to  occasion  us  to  correspond.  When  the  state 
of  her  mother's  health  rendered  a  change  of  air 
indispensable,  she  went  for  a  time  into  North 
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Wales,  and  took  up  her  reddence  at  Llangollen. 
In  the  letter  which  I  last  recetved  from  Ellen,  the 
dear  girl,  in  the  fullness  of  her  heart,  confessed 
her  attachment  to  Edward  with  such  a  truthfrd 
simplicity,  and  at  the  same  time  in  such  a  spirit 
of  hopelessness,  that  I  resolved  to  act  upon  the 
thought  that  suggested  itself.  I  had  long  known 
the  deep  regard  my  brother  felt  for  her,  and 
that  it  was  only  his  being  unacquainted  with  the 
state  of  her  affections  which  had  prevented  his 
avowing  it.  He  knew  that  she  had  rejected 
other  suitors  of  rank  besides  Lord  Trecastle; 
he  thought  this  might  possibly  arise  from  her 
preference  for  some  individual,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty as  to  who  that  individual  might  be,  made 
him,  from  a  motive  of. delicacy,  refrain  from 
professing  any  feeling  stronger  than  their  mutual 
friendship  authorised.  Not  knowing  how  long  this 
interval  of  suspense  might  continue,  and  being 
myself  convinced  that  there  was  uo  real  cause 
for  it,  I  resolved  to  shew  Ellen's  letter  to  my 
brother ;  and  having  first  consulted  my  mother, 
under  her  sanction  I  did  so.  It  is  sufficient 
for  the  present,  to  say  that  it  was  this  step  which 
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led  to  the  happy  Bvent  that  is  about  to  follow 
from  it.  Had  I  doubted  whether  the  end  jus- 
tified the  means,  I  should  certainly  have  had 
recourse  to  your  counsel.  Would  it  not  have 
confirmed  my  mother's  ?" 

"Unquestionably  it  would,  Emily/'  replied 
Delamere.  **  When  the  end  is  the  happiness  of 
all  concerned,  the  means  can  never  want  jus- 
tifying. You  made  the  most  valuable  use  that 
could  be  made  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  you. 
It  was  an  act  which  your  whole  life  will  ap- 
prove." 

No  one  could  appreciate  more  truly  than 
Delamere  the  sexual  sympathy  from  which 
this  act  proceeded.  He  has  been  often  heard 
to  say  that  the  only  problem  worth  solving, 
at  any  time,  is  how  the  most  real  happiness 
can  be  pressed  into  the  short  space  of  our 
earthly  existence?  To  the  true  solution  of 
this  question  he  would,  had  it  been  referred  to 
him,  have  assigned  the  highest  prize  that  ever 
was  awarded  to  philosophical  discovery.  He 
had  conversed,  much  and  often,  with  Timon,  on 
the  deep-seated  causes  of  human  misery,   and 
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upon  the  perverted  religion,  ^e  unreasonable 
laws,  and  the  irrational  institutions  which  are 
among  the  most  active  of  those  causes.  That 
darkness  is  fast  withdrawing  which  has  so  long 
hidden  from  the  eyes  of  the  many  the  interested 
movements  of  the  few.  To  foretell  what  the 
light  will  disclose  when  the  mist  which  now 
hangs  over  it  is  broken  away,  is  beyond  the 
spirit  of  prophecy ;  but  that  portentous  changes 
are  going  on  is  visible  to  every  one.  Those 
whose  province  it  is,  as  Timon  once  remarked, 
to  provide  against  the  storm  while  it  is  yet  in 
the  distance,  instead  of  setting  themselves  gravely 
to  the  task,  are  cyphering  on  the  sand.  They 
are  eternally  busy  with  projects  which  they 
bring  to  no  issue. 

Had  the  private  concerns  of  Timon  not  sepa- 
rated  him  for  a  time  from  the  society  of  Dela- 
mere,  his  opinions,  bearing  more  immediately 
on  the  present  crisis,  would  not  have  been  with- 
out interest.  He  was  in  relationship  with  a 
circle  in  which  much  was  going  on.  He  saw 
results  pressing  themselves  out,  irresistibly,  on 
all  sides,  and  he  watched  them  attentively.     In 
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an  indmate  communion  with  his  friend,  he 
would  probably  have  made  them  known.  He 
may  perhaps  do  so  even  yet;  for  should  he  live 
to  return  to  England,  I  do  not  wholly  relin- 
quish the  hope  of  giving  them  to  the  public. 


THE   END. 
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